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FOREWORD 


Daniel Greysolon Du Luth was one of the most 
picturesque characters in the early history of 
French exploration in America, particularly in the 
region of the Great Lakes. He has been called 
the Robin Hood of Canada, because of the roman- 
tic and adventurous life that he, a gentleman of 
France and a former member of the King’s Mus- 
keteers, lived among the Indians and in the rude 
settlements of the then almost unexplored wilder- 
nesses of New France. 

Francis Parkman, the historian, thus writes of 
him: “Famous leader of coureurs de bots... 
who with a persistent hardihood, not surpassed 
perhaps even by La Salle, was continually in the 
forest, in the Indian towns, or in remote wilder- 
ness outposts planted by himself, exploring, trad- 
ing, fighting, ruling lawless savages and whites 
scarcely less ungovernable . . . laboring to foil 
the rival English traders of Hudson bay. ... His 
services were to the colony and the crown and his 
name deserves a place of honor among the pioneers 
of American civilization.” Channing and Lan- 
sing call him, “A prince among coureurs de bots 

Vill 
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and the chief hero of the early French period in 
the Upper Country.” Frank H. Severance, in dn 
Old Frontier of France, says he was “the greatest 
of the coureurs de bois.” 

In September, 1678, Du Luth started from Mon- 
treal on a mission for the King and the Governor 
of Canada to the Indians of the Lake Superior 
country and the region west and north of that lake. 
He and his companions paddled all of that dis- 
tance—probably considerably over two thousand 
miles—in Indian canoes, through a wilderness in- 
habited by savage tribes of Indians and almost 
unknown to white men. It is this long and adven- 
turous journey of Du Luth that I have taken as the 
basis of my tale; and, in the tale itself, I have at- 
tempted to show what an expedition of that kind 
at that period meant and the hardihood, the cour- 
age and the endurance it required of those who 
made it. 

Unfortunately very little is known historically 
of Du Luth. His name does not bulk big, even in 
the annals of that period and region; for, in those 
days, men of action did big things and seldom took 
the trouble to write about them. Du Luth was a 
man of this type; for, in a letter, purporting to 
tell of this long journey of some two years in a 
wilderness beset with savage men and. beasts and 
filled with perilous adventures, he is content to 
describe it all in a few thousand words—and this 
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is all that we actually know of the happenings on 
that long journey, save a little, narrated by Father 
Hennepin, of what occurred after his rescue by 
Du Luth from the Sioux Indians. So, of necessity, 
not much is actually recorded of the doings of Du 
Luth, although his name is often mentioned by the 
historians and his deeds have won for him an hon- 
orable place among the heroes of early French 
exploration in North America. Someday he may 
become as great a hero of Canada, as Robin Hood 
is of England. 

I believe that all those, who take pride in know- 
ing something of the brave men, whose exploits 
helped to make possible the present greatness and 
prosperity of their country, should know more of 
this wilderness explorer, Indian fighter, trader, 
peacemaker, and doer of brave deeds, Daniel 
Greysolon Du Luth; and, therefore, have I written 
this book. 

Appreciatively, 


EVERETT MCNEIL. 
New York City, 1926. 
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DANIEL DU LUTH 


CHAPTER I 
I HEAR A STRANGE TALE 


T ten o’clock on the morning of my seventeenth 
birthday, my father, Giles Douay, a hard, 
silent man, who seldom spoke, except on business 
and then but curtly, summoned me into his little 
office. This little room lay back of the big store 
wherein he kept the merchandise that he ex- 
changed for the furs of the Indians, the coureurs 
de bois and the other trappers and traders of the 
great wilderness which surrounded us, or sold to 
the frugal housewives of Montreal. I remember 
that the morning was glowering, with a chill 
drizzle falling and a cold wet wind blowing down 
from the great lake to the west of us, that shook the 
one window of the little office, as I entered, with a 
sound, or so I thought, of the rattling of old dry 
bones. The summons itself had greatly astonished 
_ me; for it was the first time my father had ever 
called me into his office. In truth, he had ever 
guarded that little room, as if it contained some 
mysterious and dread secret, and had always kept. 
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the door locked, whether he was in or out, so that, 
up to the moment I had swung the door open on 
this morning, I had never seen the inside of its 
four walls, although, boylike, I had often made 
endeavor. Consequently, my eyes were curious 
and went quickly to my father. 

He sat at his big desk, a little to one side of the 
window which rattled so ominously, with his right 
elbow resting on the desk and his chair so turned 
that he faced me as I entered. By the side of his 
hand, outstretched on the desk, lay a packet of 
letters, a woman’s gold ring, a pair of a child’s 
small moccasins, gaily adorned with differently 
colored porcupine quills and a little hood, made 
out of the finest of beaver skins, trimmed with red 
and blue ribbons and with a little plume of red 
feathers projecting bravely above its top. A long 
Indian arrow lay by the side of these trinkets. I 
turned my eyes wonderingly and questioningly to 
my father’s face; for I knew not the meaning of 
this odd collection of mementos. 

“Sit down, my son, I have much to say to you 
this morning,” and his eyes indicated a chair which 
had been pulled up a few feet in front of him. 

I sat down, still wondering and a little awed; 
for, on this morning, Father had an unusually sol- 
emn and awesome manner. 

“This,” and he picked up the small bundle of 
letters, “is a packet containing the letters I received 
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from your mother, while she was living at Quebec 
and I was getting a start in business here in Mon- 
treal. Read them, my son, so that you can better 
comprehend my loss and your own misfortune, 
when she was so cruelly slain,” and he handed me 
the packet of letters, with an affectionate reverence 
that told how tenderly he cherished them. 

“This,” and he picked up the gold ring, “‘is the 
ring with which I wedded your mother. I want 
you to wear it always, so that you will ever have 
something with you to remind you of your mother 
and her pitiful end,” and, reaching out, he caught 
hold of my right hand and slipped the ring on my 
little finger. 

Father paused, his eyes on the little pair of 
moccasins and the little hood; and, as he looked, 
the hard lines on his face softened, but quickly 
hardened again, as he picked up the moccasins and 
the hood and held them in his hands. 

“These were very tenderly and lovingly made by 
your mother for your little sister, Carmela. She 
wore them for the first and the last time on the 
day ” 

He paused abruptly and the iron look that I had 
seen come so often on his face hardened his 
features. 

“You were too young,” he began again after a 
moment, “to remember any of the happenings of 
that dreadful day; but the time has now come when 
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you must be told. That is the main purpose of 
your summons here—to tell you the story of your 
mother’s death and how your little sister came to 
be carried off by the Indians.” 

“Then Mother was killed by the Indians!” I 
broke in, startled and angry; for I had had no 
knowledge of this dreadful happening, until that 
moment. “And my little sister carried into cap- 
tivity by them! And you have done nothing to 
avenge my mother’s death or to rescue my sister?” 
and I felt the hot blood rushing through my veins; 
for, before my eyes, came horrible pictures of what 
might have happened to my little sister. “Why 
have you not told me of this before, Father?” 

“JT was badly wounded in the fight and left a 
cripple, as you see me now. I could do no vengeance, 
could not go in search of your sister, and there was 
no one else to send. [ did not want to sadden your 
young life with this dreadful tale, until it was 
needful for you to know. But now” his face 
whitened and hardened and his body stiffened in 
his chair—“now, I have you! For that one pur- 
pose have I had you taught all the woodcraft of 
the wild coureurs de bois, have I had you trained 
in the use of all their weapons, until now, not even 
among themselves is there a man more skilled with 
gun or pistol or knife or in the ways of the Indians 
than are you. You are But first I must tell 
you the tale.” 
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He paused and sat silent in his chair, his eyes 
staring straight in front of him, like one who saw 
visions; and, mayhap he did—visions of horror. 

I was greatly moved and began to get an inkling 
of what was coming and to understand some things 
I had not understood before—the silence of 
Father; his hard stern face; the hours he had spent 
alone in this office, doubtless thinking of his dead; 
his anxiety to have me skilled in all the ways of 
the woods and of the wild men who roamed them; 
the unfailing aid and encouragement he had given 
me, ever since [ was a lad of ten years, in acquiring 
skill and strength in all bodily exercises, in the 
use of all the weapons of Indian warfare, and in 
inuring me to the hardships of life in the wild; 
and, with this understanding, came a great sym- 
pathy and a greater love than I had ever known 
before for this seemingly harsh, lonely, and crip- 
pled old man. 

“Father, forgive me!” I cried impulsively and, 
reaching out, caught one of his hands in both of 
mine and pressed it warmly. “I did not under- 
stand when I spoke a moment ago so harshly. 
Now, tell me how my mother was killed and my 
sister made a captive and what you wish me to 
do.” 

“Paul, my son, Paul!” 

There were tears in Father’s eyes, as he spoke, 
the first tears I can remember of ever having seen 
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there. Boylike and embarrassed, I hastily re- 
treated to my chair and sat down. 

“Now, tell me, Father,” I said and fixed my eyes 
on his face. 

“It was winter, with the snow on the ground, 
fifteen years ago,” Father began. ‘The day was 
pleasant. Children were coasting down-hill just 
outside the palisades. Not a hostile Indian had 
been seen for a month. No one thought the chil- 
dren were in danger. Your mother came to me, 
where I was waiting on customers in the store, you 
in her arms and Carmela, with her new hood and 
moccasins on and looking very gay and feeling 
very proud, by her side. She was then four years 
old and the most beautiful and lovable child I had 
ever known. 

““T want to take Carmela and Paul coasting,’ 
your mother said. ‘Carmela is so proud of her 
new hood and moccasins that there is no keeping 
her in. Do you think it safer’ and an anxious look 
came on her face; for only too well did she know 
the horrors of an Indian attack. 

“For answer I lifted up the small hand sled I 
had made from behind the counter and, with Car- 
mela sitting joyously on it, I walked by the side 
of your mother to the great gate in the palisades, 
where I could see the children coasting down-hill. 

“Yes, I think it will be safe,’ I said, pausing 
just outside the gate, ‘for I see that some of the 
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soldiers from the fort are stationed with the chil- 
dren, doubtless to act as guards. But do not stay 
out long. It is cold for baby. Now, I must hurry 
back for I have overmuch work to do’; and, despite 
Carmela’s pleadings to go coasting with her, I 
hastened back to the store. Not ten minutes later 
there came the bang of a single gun, followed in- 
stantly by the screams of women and children and 
shots from more guns. A moment later came that 
most dreadful of all human sounds, the war- 
whoops of Indian warriors. 

“My God, can I ever forget the agony of that 
moment!” Father cried out, his face as white as 
a sheet of paper and his eyes wild with horror and 
fear. He was again hearing those terrible sounds, 
again realizing the awful peril of his wife and 
children! For a moment he did not speak. Then 
he controlled himself. 

“T cannot describe the horrible scene that fol- 
lowed. I know there was great confusion, great 
excitement, the rattle of the alarm drum at the 
fort, the sound of a bugle, the commands of officers, 
the yells of men, the shrieks of women and chil- 
dren and, above all, the dread war-whoops of the 
Indians. I know that I caught up my weapons and 
rushed out of the store, through the gateway. I 
saw your mother running frantically toward me, 
both screaming children held tightly in her arms. 
I saw two Indians racing after her and gaining at 
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every jump they made. I saw one of them thrust 
out a hand and catch Carmela by her long hair 
and jerk her from your mother’s arms. I saw 
your mother toss you in my direction, for by now 
I was near, whirl about and leap upon that Indian 
with the fury of a wildcat. In the struggle that 
followed, I saw Carmela’s hood torn from her head 
and her moccasins from her feet. Then I saw the 
other Indian, who was now not ten feet away, 
suddenly thrust out his bow, an arrow on the string. 
Frantically I threw my gun to my shoulder and 
fired. But I was a fraction of a second too late; 
for, even as my bullet struck the Indian in the fore- 
head, killing him instantly, I heard the thud of the 
arrow as it struck your mother and buried its head 
in her heart. The other Indian caught Carmela 
up under one arm, whirled about, and raced back. 
I jerked out the big pistol from my belt; but, as 
I was about to fire, an arrow shattered my right 
knee and another buried its head in my side and I 
stumbled and fell to the ground by your side, my 
eyes still fixed on Carmela, who lay under the 
Indian’s arm, kicking with all her little might and 
screaming, ‘Dada! dada!’ at the top of her shrill 
voice, her beautiful long hair falling all about her 
head and shoulders. Then I saw the Indian lift 
one hand and brutally strike her on the head; saw 
her little body suddenly go limp and motionless; 
and, with that horrible sight in my eyes, I sank 
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down unconscious by your side.” Father paused, 
overcome by his emotions, and his chin sank on his 
bosom. 

‘““But—but was Carmela killed? Tell me, was 
Carmela killed?” I was nearly smothered with 
the horror and the grief of the scenes described. I 
could see my mother lying dead on the ground, 
the feathered end of the arrow sticking up above 
her bosom, my little sister lying limp and motion- 
less under the arm of the speeding Indian, the 
little children and the women being slaughtered 
and I could hear the war-whoops of the exultant 
savages. “Don’tstop. Tell me the end,” I begged. 
“Were all the women and children killed?” and 
a great horror and rage swelled within my heart. 

Father lifted his head and I read the agony 
through which he had passed on his face. 

“God spared me the sight of the horrors that 
followed,” he said, his voice hardly above a 
whisper. ‘When I recovered consciousness, I lay 
on a cot in the hospital, with one of the sisters 
bending over me. You sat in a rude cradle by the 
side of the cot, your eyes, still big and round with 
horror and fright, staring alternately at me and at 
a cot a few feet away. On this cot lay the body of 
your mother. The arrow, drawn from her bosom, 
rested lengthwise on the sheet that covered her 
body; and, by the side of the arrow, lay Carmela’s 
‘little hood and moccasins. But Carmela herself 
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was not there; and I knew that I had lost my child 
as well as my wife. This arrow,” and his face 
whitened, as he picked up the long arrow that lay 
on the desk, “‘is the arrow that killed your mother. 
I have retained it to keep firm my purpose of 
avenging her death. But today, as I sat here 
thinking, my soul sickened of vengeance. Now 
I ask only that God will grant me the return of 
my daughter if she is still living. I am too old to 
harbor thoughts of vengeance longer,” and again 
his chin sank on his bosom. 

“But, Father” I know that my face was white 
and that my voice shook ‘Gf that Indian killed 
Carmela, when he struck her on the head, and I 
ever meet him and know that he is the one who 
killed my little sister, I will kill him, even as you 
killed the one who shot my mother. Is there any 
way for me to know him, should I see him?r” 

Slowly Father lifted his head and, as he did so, 
I saw a sudden flame leap into his eyes as they fell 
on the little moccasins and the hood. 

“Tf the beast killed that innocent little child, 
killed her as she lay helpless under his arm, then 
he deserves no mercy of God nor man; and to kill 
him would be justice, not vengeance. He fi 

“But, how will I know him, how will I know 
that he is the right Indian?” I broke in. 

“Tre ” Father hesitated for a moment and 
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then he went on grimly. “I—I saw his face, as 
he jerked Carmela from your mother’s arms. A 
great scar disfigured his left cheek. The lower 
half of his nose had been cut off in some fight. His 
left upper lip was drawn and twisted, until it 
showed his doglike teeth and red gums. A hideous 
face! You will recognize it at first sight. But do 
not be over-hasty. I do not think he killed Car- 
mela. Her body was not found among the dead 
and this makes me quite sure that the Indians, 
who fled at the coming of the soldiers, carried her 
off with them. They had butchered ten women 
and children and two men and were satisfied with 
their bloody work. I—I ”” Father hesitated, “I 
have always had the feeling that Carmela still 
lived. Night after night I have been awakened 
with her cry for help in my ears. Only last night 
I heard it again. I am sure that she is still alive 
—alive with the Indians! Think of that, Paul! 
My daughter, your sister, alive and living with the 
Indians! That thought has tortured me for years. 
But I am acripple. I could not go. There was 
no one to send. I must wait, wait until you grew 
up. But now you are a man, in all but years, and 
I want you to go in search of your sister. I want 
you to find out whether she is living or dead; and, 
if living, to rescue her and bring her home.” 
Father paused, his eyes on my face. 
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I felt the blood surge through me at his words, 
They had stirred me deeply. I was more than 
willing, I was eager to go. The very thought that 
Carmela, my sister, might still be living among 
brutal, filthy, ignorant savages was like a sharp 
spur to the vehemence of my desire to go in search 
of her. 

“T am ready, Father. When do I start?” and, in 
my boyish excitement, I half arose from my chair. 
“T am ready to go now, this minute; and I promise 
you not to return, until I bring my sister with me, 
if she is still alive.” 

I know this has the sound of boyish boastful. 
ness; even as I write it down I can see that. But 
then I was but seventeen years old and I could 
not look ahead into the future and see what perils 
from Indians and wild beasts, what hardships from 
hunger and cold and storms and floods the keeping 
of this promise might mean. And yet I am most 
certain that, had I known all that was before me, 
I would not have hesitated to make this same 
promise. What man or boy, with a spark of man- 
hood in him, would not have done the same? 

“T am glad to hear such words from my son,” 
Father said and I could see that he was greatly 
pleased, notwithstanding the words might seem 
somewhat over-boastful to him. “I have made all 


things ready for your going,” he continued. “To- 
morrow——’” 
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“But,” I broke in, my eagerness getting the bet- 
ter of my manners, “have you learnt nothing to 
aid me in my search? This wilderness js so big 
and there are so many different Indian tribes in it 
that ’twill be like looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack to try to find my sister without a clue to 
guide me.” 


CHAPTER II 
I LEARN OF THE WHITE QUEEN OF THE ISSATI 


6s HAVE made inquiries,” Father answered, “of 

all the coureurs de bois who came out of the 
woods and of all the Fathers who came from their 
missions among the Indians and only this have I 
learned. 

“Thirteen years ago that old bush-ranger, Pierre 
Ribaut, came out of the wilderness to the north- 
west, with a wild tale of the Indians he had visited 
in the region of Lake Superior. He told of a girl 
he had seen in the camp of a band of Issati-Sioux 
on the south shore of Lake Superior, who, he was 
sure, was a white girl. He had only a glimpse of 
her; for, before he could come near, she had been 
suddenly whisked out of sight by an ugly old squaw, 
who appeared to have her in charge. He said this 
gitl looked to be about seven years old, the age 
Carmela would then have been, had black hair 
and brown eyes, even as Carmela had, and was 
dressed in the whitest of tanned deerskin, adorned 
with differently colored porcupine quills and 
treated by the old squaw as if she were a little 
Indian princess. 
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“But, when he had made inquiries about her, a 
hideously ugly chief, with half of his nose sliced off 
and a great scar on one side of his face, had scowled 
so ferociously and had laid his hand so threaten- 
ingly on his knife that Pierre declared he had felt 
the hair on top of his head prickling and had not 
dared to open his mouth again about the girl, nor 
had he ever caught a second glimpse of her. Evi- 
dently the Indians guarded her closely, as some- 
thing most precious in their eyes; but Pierre did 
not understand why and dared not ask. 

“Then, in 1667, two years later, the Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Father Allouez, passed through Montreal 
on his way to Quebec. He was returning from 
two years of missionary work among the Indians 

_at the western end of Lake Superior, where he had 
founded the mission of Saint Esprit. I at once 
sought him out, as I did all who came out of the 
great wilderness to the northwest. He had a most 
marvelous tale to tell of his travels among the In- 
dians and I listened to him spellbound for half 
the night; but, when I spoke of Carmela and told 
him my reasons for believing that she was still 
alive and held captive by the Indians, he started 
and his eyes turned quickly to my face. 

“Would to God I had known of this before!’ 
he exclaimed, his face showing surprise and horror. 
‘Then I would have searched more deeply into the 
mystery of the girl queen I found ruling over a 
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small band of Issati-Sioux encamped on Chagou- 
amigong Bay, at the western end of Lake Superior, 
near my mission of Saint Esprit. I saw her but 
once and then but a short time; for she was most 
jealously guarded by an ugly old chief, called by 
a name that signifies Cutnose in their language, 
doubtless because the lower half of his nose had 
been cut off in some fight, leaving a great scar on 
his left cheek that gave to his twisted countenance 
a most hideous and ferocious expression. She did 
not appear to be over nine or ten years old and, at 
the first sight, I felt sure she was pure white; but, 
when I spoke to Cutnose about her, he scowled and 
declared that her mother, now dead, was his 
daughter and her father one of those roving French 
coureurs de bots, who had disappeared shortly 
after the girl’s birth. I was still doubtful; but, 
when I questioned him further, he became angry 
and told me, in the Indian way, which is not a 
pleasant way, to mind my own business. I never 
saw the girl again. Afterwards I learned that, 
young as she was, she was held in the greatest 
reverence by all the Indians of that region and was 
treated more like a princess than the grand- 
daughter of a petty chief. This mystified me 
greatly; but I got only guttural grunts and ugly 
scowls when I sought to learn the reason why. 
Now I think of a surety, taking into consideration 
the things you have told me, that she must have 
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been your lost daughter. If I ever go back to that 
mission, which I hope God will permit me to do, 
I will make certain whether or not she is your 
Carmela. If she is, I will take her under my care 
and restore her to you at the first opportunity.’ ” 
Father paused. 

“But,” I began at once, for I was greatly ex- 
cited, “the girl must have been Carmela. She was. 
the same age, had the same colored hair and eyes 
and the chief who held her captive had lost half 
of his nose and had a great scar on his left cheek, 
the same as the savage had who ran off with her. 
That is why the Indians were so afraid of letting 
a white man see her or talk to her. But, did not 
Father Allouez go back to his mission? Have you 
had no other word of this mysterious girl?” 

“No,” and Father’s face clouded. “So far as 
I know Father Allouez never went back to 
the mission of Saint Esprit and not a word further 
of this mysterious girl has come to me from 
out the great wilderness to the northwest, although 
I have questioned all who came to Montreal from. 
wandering among the Indians of that region. This. 
happened eleven or more years ago; and, even if 
the girl were Carmela, God alone knows whether 
or not she is still alive. That is what I want you 
to find out. I want you to learn what has become 
of the girl that Pierre and Father Allouez saw; 
and, if she is Carmela, I want you to bring her 
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home to me. But think not I am asking you, who 
are but little more than a boy in years, to go on this 
dangerous mission without having taken thought of 
your safety. I have made arrangements with 2 

“But, Father,” I interrupted indignantly, “give 
not a thought to its dangers. I would go willingly, 
gladly, were they ten times as great. Now, when 
do I start?” 

“My son, you are young; I am old. A youth 
goes forth into dangers rashly. It is the province 
of age to safeguard him from these dangers as 
much as possible. Accordingly I have planned 
your going carefully. All that I could do to pre- 
pare you for the perils to come, I have done. The 
rest lies in the hands of God.” 

“But, when do I start?” I reiterated, with all of 
a boy’s impatience of delay. 

Father sat silent for a moment, his eyes going to 
the glowing fireplace, which drove some of the 
chill of that gloomy day out of the little office, 
while I waited impatiently for his answer. 

“Last night,” he at length began, turning his 
eyes to my face, “I had a long talk with my brave 
and good friend, Sieur Du Luth, who told me that 
he is about to start on a mission to the Indians of 
the far Northwest, going even beyond the shores 
of that great inland sea called Lake Superior. This 
I considered most providential and told him our 
story and how I wished you to go among these 
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same Indians in search of your sister. He was 
deeply moved by my woful tale and most willingly 
promised to take you with him and to give every 
possible aid to your search.” 

“What?” I cried incredulously and vastly ex- 
cited; for Daniel Du Luth was the hero of all the 
youths of Montreal. We looked upon him much, 
I fancy, as did the boys of Merrie Old England 
look upon that great coureur de bois, Robin Hood 
of Sherwood Forest; and the thought that I was 
to go with him on this great adventuring of his 
into the far wilds of this New World’s wildernesses 
was like an elixir to my soul. “What!” I again 
cried, ‘“‘am I really to go with Sieur Du Luth?” 

“Yes,” Father answered, smiling a little at my 
excitement. “It is all arranged. You are to start 
at sunrise on the third morning after this. Now, 
as to your equipment”— Father arose slowly and 
went to a small closet back of his desk, the door 
of which was closed—“come here, son,” and he 
opened the door. 

I, now greatly excited, hurried to his side. Ina 
corner of the closet, which was small, stood the 
finest gun I had ever seen. Not that its stock and 
barrel and lock were over-decorated with gold and 
silver and inlaid with pearl, as many guns are 
nowadays; but one look at its sturdy stock, made 
from the strongest and best wood, its heavy barrel 
of wrought steel and its stout lock told me that it 
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was the product of the highest gunmaking skill. 

“OQ Father!” and both my hands went out and 
caught hold of the gun and drew it to me, “is this 
beautiful gun for me?” 

“Yes, son, I had it made to order especially for 
you by one of the most skilful gunmakers of Paris 
—that is to say, of the world,” and a touch of pride 
came into his voice. “There are many handsomer 
guns; but not even the King himself has a better. 
I had it made unusually strong so that it would en- 
dure safely the rough usage you will be obliged 
to give it.” 

In the closet also hung a powder-horn and bul- 
let-pouch, a double-barreled pistol, a strong-bladed 
hunting-knife, a small hand-ax, to be carried in 
the belt, and a complete suit of deerskin clothes, 
with moccasin and coonskin cap—in short, all the 
personal equipment I would need for such a 
journey. 

“Now, son,” Father said, when all the marvels 
of the closet had been disclosed, “take all of these 
things to your room. Get inside the clothes, if you 
want to. Admire your looks as much as you 
please; but do not go out of your room without my 
permission. And remember not a word to anyone 
of this journey Du Luth is planning or of your 
going with him. He has enemies, who might con- 
spire to do him harm, were his plans known. To- 
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morrow he is to call and then I will introduce you 
to him.” 

I gathered the things up in my arms and hurried 
to my room; for I was most eager to give them all 
a thorough examination, more particularly the gun 
and pistol, and to try on the clothes. Never had 
I dreamed that such exciting things would happen 
to me, as had occurred since I opened the door 
of Father’s little office and entered. 


CHAPTER III 
I TEST MY NEW GUN AND HAVE AN ADVENTURE 


HAD a little room all to myself in the back 
part of the house on the floor above the store. 
Father, who had never remarried, occupied the 
rooms in front. The moment I entered my room I 
flung the clothes and the other things down on 
the bed, caught up the rifle, and, boylike, began a 
delighted examination of it. I hefted the gun, to 
get the feel and the balance of it, and again and 
again threw it to my shoulder and took quick aim 
at various objects to be seen through the window. 
Never had I handled such a gun before! Its bal- 
ance was perfect and. its butt came up to my 
shoulder and my eyes caught its sights with the 
most astonishing quickness and ease. I was most 
eager to go out into the woods and put it to the 
test on a certain old wildcat that I knew had made 
his home in the hollow of a tree not a mile from 
the palisades of the fort; and I determined to try 
most diligently to prevail upon Father to let me 
go that very afternoon. 
Now, as I turned about, my eyes fell on the 
double-barreled pistol and I laid the rifle down 
22 
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and caught it up. Its butt hugged the hollow of 
my hand as if it had been made to that hand’s 
measurements and my finger crooked lovingly 
around its trigger, which, to my thinking, had just 
the right feel and pull. The barrels were extra 
long and heavy and the bore was so large that I 
felt sure I could kill a bear with that pistol. 

I now had to give a critical inspection to the 
powder-horn, which was unusually large, and the 
bullet-pouch and the small ax and the hunting- 
knife, which had a thin, keen-edged blade, with 
a thick back. The shape and the length of this 
blade gave it an unusually ugly and murderous 
look very fascinating to my young eyes. 

“Now for the clothes,” I thought. “I want to 
see what kind of a coureur de bois I am going to 
make,” and I was quickly inside of them, with my 
pistol and knife and ax in my belt, the powder- 
horn and bullet-pouch hanging from my shoulders, 
the coonskin cap on my head and the Indian moc- 
casins on my feet. In the room was a large mirror, 
wherein I could see reflected the greater part of 
my figure. 

The clothes fitted me a little loosely, which was 
all right, for I was still growing; and I thought 
they made me look almost handsome, which was: 
a great surprise to me, and gave me an air of bold- 
ness and romance, which was very pleasing to my 
vanity. But I tired quickly of seeing nothing bet- 
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ter than myself in the mirror and turned away 
somewhat disgusted with my display of vanity. As 
I did so my eyes caught sight of the packet of 
letters my father had handed me and which I had 
dropped down on the bed with the other things. 
I eagerly seized them; for I had heard little of 
my mother from my father, who had always turned 
from me when I asked of her and bade me be 
silent, in what I then thought a hard, stern way. 
But now I know it was to hide his feelings that he 
had spoken so gruffly and had acted so sternly. He 
did not wish to break down before his son. 

I read the letters and, as I read, I could not keep 
the tears from my eyes, so full of cheer and hope 
and courage were they; so crowded with love for 
Father and the baby, Carmela, who was then but 
a few weeks old and so overflowing with a great 
pride for both. In every letter she begged Father 
to hurry and make ready their new home. She 
told him that it mattered not how crude it was, 
only so that she and the baby could be with him. 
I wondered not that Father had handed the letters 
to me with so great a reverence in his looks and 
manners; and a greater love and reverence than I 
had hitherto known came into my own heart for 
my dear mother, who, although Paris bred, had 
made such a brave fight in the midst of the wilds 
of this strange New World. 
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And then I thought of her end—with an arrow 
sticking up above her breast and her girl torn from 
her arms! 

Ah, I sometimes wonder, if those who come 
after, who will reap from this bloody sowing, will 
ever be able to realize fully the sufferings, perils, 
hardships, and deaths braved and endured by the 
men, women, and children, who first came to live 
in this wilderness. Even now, in my quiet, peace- 
ful home in Montreal, although the wilderness is 
still all around us and death is yet to be feared in 
the great woods from bullet or arrow or knife of 
the Indian, I find it somewhat difficult to realize, 
even as I write them down, that I am telling of 
happenings, which occurred but a few short years 
ago and to myself and to my own people, so quickly 
have these events been shoved back into the past, 
so great have been the changes. Already, even to 
me who took part in them, they seem to belong to 
another age. How, then, will they appear to those 
who live two or three hundred years from now? I 
fear very much that then both the doers and their 
deeds will have been forgotten; and they should 
not be, for it is not good for a nation to forget its 
founders. 

At dinner time Father called me into the front 
room wherein we dined. 

“T have read Mother’s letters,” I said, as I sat 
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down at the table. I tried to say more, but my 
voice choked in my throat and I handed the letters 
back to him without a word. 

“T understand, son,” and Father took the letters 
and slipped them softly into the great inside pocket 
of his coat. ‘Your mother was one woman out 
of a thousand! I would to God she had lived to 
be a mother to you. I did my best to be both a 
mother and a father; but I greatly fear that it was, 
at the most, but a poor best. If your poor 
mother Tears started in Father’s eyes and he 
abruptly became silent. 

, There were no more words during the meal. I 
could see that Father’s thoughts were with the past, 
with the woman he had wedded and brought here 
to her death and the child he had lost. As for my- 
self, before the meal was half over, my thoughts 
had gone back to my new gun and that wildcat, 
on which I wished to test it, and how best to con- 
vince father of the need of my killing the beast. 
The moment the meal was over, my eagerness 
brought the matter at once off the tip of my tongue. 

“Father,” I said, as I arose from the table, 
“there’s a big wildcat living in the hollow of a 
great tree near Owl Pond and not more than a 
mile from here. I know that he is the one who is 
robbing our hen-roost, because only yesterday, 
when I went by the tree, I looked into the hollow 
and saw a great pile of hen-feathers and fresh 
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bones lying on its bottom and I heard the wildcat 
snarling inside. I want to go and get that robber 
this afternoon. I’d like to try my new gun on him. 
I want to kill him before he gets all of our hens; 
and you know to-day will be the only time I’ll 
have to do it before I start. I can go, can’t I, 
Father? I do so want to try that wonderful gun 
you gave me on him.” I am sure my face showed 
how eager I was. 

Father started at my words. They had awak- 
ened him abruptly from his dreams of the past; 
and, when he turned his eyes to my face, I, at first, 
read refusal in them; but, when he saw how eager 
I was, he hesitated and then smiled. 

“How like a boy you are in some ways, Paul,” 
he said. “I verily believe your trigger finger 
would burn off did I not allow you to go. But, 
remember, not a word to anyone about Du Luth 
and his expected journey and go no farther than 
Owl Pond. I ? 

But, with a shout, I had whirled about and was 
hurrying back to my room, my thoughts now all 
on that wildcat and how I would get him. 

In half an hour I was on my way to Owl Pond, 
armed with all my weapons, as if I were going 
after a great bear, instead of a cat but little larger 
than our own house-cat, albeit a hundred times 
more fierce. In very truth, it was because I was 
still boy enough to want to show off my new weap- 
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ons and not fear of the wildcat that caused me to 
go thus weaponed, even to the little ax in my belt; 
and, for once, my vanity served me a good turn, as 
you shall soon learn. 

There were but few people on the streets of 
Montreal, when I walked forth from the house; 
and these few, to the great chagrin of my pride, 
took no notice of me, for one dressed and weap- 
oned as I was, was then no uncommon sight. 
Nevertheless, I am sure I strutted a bit and held 
myself stiffly erect, whenever anyone chanced to 
turn his eyesin my direction. But, presently, I was 
out of the town and in the woods and nearing the 
great hollow tree. I now moved forward with the 
greatest of caution, being over-careful to make no 
sound with my feet; for it well might be that I 
would find the wildcat outside of his den. When 
I came within sight of the tree, I paused and 
looked carefully into the hollow; but I could see 
no sign of the cat. I walked a little nearer and 
paused again and looked up and down the full 
length of the tree, for I knew that the big cat might 
be lying stretched out on one of its limbs. He 
was nowhere in sight. 

“Well, my fine fellow, it begins to look as if I 
would have to smoke you out,” and I hurried to 
the tree. 

The tree was an unusually large one and its 
hollow big enough for two or three men to hide 
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in it at once. I could have walked into it with- 
out bending down my head. I stood my gun up 
against one side of the tree and began gathering 
firewood and wet leaves to throw on top of the 
fire to make the smoke and prevent it from getting 
too great a headway. 

In a short time I had everything in readiness 
and, getting out my flint and steel, I knelt and 
soon had a spark in the tinder and a fine blaze 
going. I nowstood up and, after waiting a minute 
to allow the fire to get a good start, I threw a couple 
of handfuls of wet leaves on the blaze. Instantly 
a great cloud of black smoke rushed up the hollow 
and the next moment I was much startled to 
hear a loud, hoarse, gruntlike cough coming from 
within the tree. 

“That’s no cat!” I exclaimed, taking a quick step 
backward and staring dumbfoundedly into the hol- 
low. ‘Sounds like a man. I wonder e 

But I did not wonder longer; for, at that mo- 
ment, a great black thing dropped down on top of 
the fire, scattering it in all directions, and, before 
I knew what was happening, I was face to face 
with a huge and greatly frightened and enraged 
bear. 

So suddenly and unexpectedly had this hap- 
pened, that, for a moment, I stood stunned and 
motionless, directly in front of the bear. But the 
bear was neither stunned nor motionless; for, when 
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he had dropped down on top of the fire, the bushy 
bunch of hair that answered for his tail had caught 
fire and, with horrible growls of fear and pain and 
rage, the monster leaped out of the hollow and 
landed directly on top of me and the next instant 
we were both rolling over and over on the ground 
locked in each other’s arms. I think I owe my life 
to the fact that the bear, blinded by the smoke and 
crazed by the pain of his burning tail, did not see 
me and had no thought of anything but getting 
away from that stinging, blinding smoke and 
burning tail. 

As for myself, I am sure a more astounded and 
frightened lad did not exist in all Canada than was 
I, when that huge bear, instead of the expected 
wildcat, came tumbling down out of that hollow 
tree and landed on top of me. But, when a sudden 
and frightful death threatens, even the brains of 
a boy act with astonishing quickness and, hardly 
had we struck the ground, when I had my big 
hunting-knife in my hand and was striking fran- 
tically at the bear. I felt the knife go home, felt 
a gush of hot blood spouting out on me and heard 
a hideous roar of rage and pain, when I again 
thrust the knife into the huge body. The bear, 
now in a terrible fury as he realized who his enemy 
was, tore himself away from me, struggled to his 
feet and, rearing up on his hind legs, glared at 
me out of his little bloodshot eyes, for the moment 
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blinded by the frenzy of his own rage; and, in 
that moment, I had sprung to my feet, my bloody 
knife still in my hand. I was just in time; for, 
even as I straightened up, the bear swung one of 
his great paws atme. I did not have time to dodge 
and the paw struck my right arm, numbing it 
from hand to shoulder and sending the knife flying 
—and I stood facing that enraged bear weaponless 
and seemingly helpless. But, at that moment, came 
the thought of my double-barreled pistol.* My 
left hand flew to it, jerked it from my belt and, 
just as the bear flung himself upon me, I thrust it 
into his face and pulled both triggers. There came 
a blinding flash of flame in front of my eyes, a 
deafening roar and I was hurled violently to the 
ground, the bear falling on top of me. Then [ 
know no more. 

How long I lay, dead to the world, I know not. 
My first feeling of returning consciousness was that 
of a heavy weight being lifted off me, followed 
by an exclamation of astonishment and the words, 
“God in heaven, he’s only a boy!” and then a pair 
of strong arms lifted me up and carried me to 
where the wind had gathered a great pile of dry 
‘leaves and laid me down on them and two big but 
tender hands began a swift examination of my 
body. A moment later there came another ex- 
clamation of astonishment and the words, “Jove, 
not a bone broken! Not a hurt of any kind save 
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that big bump on his head, where he hit that rock 
when the bear knocked him down! He sure was 
born lucky! I yi 

“Ts the bear dead?” and I sat up, my wits back 
in my head and my eyes on the face of the big 
man bending over me. 

“Dead? Dead as Alexander the Great! You 
nearly blew the bear’s head off his neck! Now, 
how did all this come about?” I could see admira- 
tion and wonder on his face. 

I told him; and then, just as I had finished with 
the tale, I chanced to glance up into a tree nearby 
and, with a shout, jumped to my feet, seized my 
gun, still standing against the trunk of the hollow 
tree, brought it to my shoulder with a jerk and 
fired. 

A hideous yowling answered the shot and the 
next instant a great wildcat, clawing the air and 
screeching horribly, came tumbling out of the tree. 

“There, I got the old thief after all!” I cried 
and ran to where the cat had fallen. But the big 
man was before me, pistol in hand. 

“Dead!” he ejaculated, as he glanced down at 
the cat. “Dead, with a bullet through his head!” 
and he turned to me, admiration and surprise show- 
ing in his eyes. “That was a mighty good and 
quick shot, my son. Now I’d like to know with 
whom I am shaking hands and to whom I am 
offering my congratulations on this wonderful 
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escape from the bear and the way he killed that 
wildcat,” and a smile lit up his whole face, as he 
held out his hand to me. 

“I am Paul Douay, son of Giles Douay,” I 
answered, as I grasped his hand. “My father has 
a store in Montreal Do you know my father?” 
I added quickly, as I noted the start he gave and 
the way he looked at me when I mentioned my 
father’s name. 

“Tn truth, I do know Giles Douay of Montreal 
and I am mightily pleased to find that you are his 
son,” and he clasped my hand with great warmth 
and shook it with great heartiness. “I will tell him, 
when I see him, that he has a son to be proud of.” 

I am sure that I blushed at his words; for he 
had an air of command about him and a look on 
his face that told me he must be a man of impor- 
tance, even though he was dressed like hundreds. 
of coureurs de bois I had seen spending their money 
a little too freely in my father’s store; and it is most 
pleasing to a boy to be praised by a man of worth. 

“That would be most kind of you,” I replied; 
“but I am sure Father would not think my killing 
of that wildcat and bear worthy of your mention- 
ing. I will tell him and » 

“And I also will tell him,” he interrupted, that 
brightening smile again coming on his face; “for 
I am fearful you might speak too boastingly of the 
killing of that bear in a hand-to-hand fight, some- 
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thing that any man might be excused for being 
most proud of doing ” He broke abruptly into 
a loud laugh at the sight of the curious look that 
came on my face at his words; for, at first, I 
thought he meant them as he said them. 

“Now, Paul,” and he brought his laughter to a 
sudden halt, “I think we had better get busy on- 
these two carcasses,” and, with a hearty slap on 
my back, he out with his knife and straightway 
began skinning the bear. To my surprise he had 
the skin off the big beast by the time I had stripped 
the hide off the wildcat. 

“Now, for Montreal,” and he flung the heavy 
bearskin over one shoulder and started for town. 

I followed, with the skin of the wildcat, won- 
dering greatly who he was, but not daring to ask. 
At the outskirts of the town he paused and flung 
the skin from his shoulder. 

“Sorry, Paul,” he said, “but we must part here. 
I am bound for the fort and your father’s store 
lies not in that direction; but I am quite sure we 
shall meet again and soon, my brave bearkiller! 
Au revoir!” and he hurried away, pausing in the 
gate of the palisades that surrounded the fort to 
wave me a farewell. 

I stood staring after him until he had passed 
within; and then, wondering more than ever who 
he was, I picked up the two skins—a heavy load— 
and hurried home. 


CHAPTER IV 
I AM SURPRISED—I MEET DU LUTH 


i Wise met me at the door of the store. His 
eyes lit up at sight of the bearskin; and then 
he came swiftly to me, as he noted the blood that 
covered the front of my clothing. 

“Hurt, sone” and a look of deep concern came 
on his face and his eyes began an anxious search 
of my body for the source of the blood. 

“Not a scratch. The blood you see all came 
from the bear,” and I proudly threw both skins 
down on the floor at his feet. 

“Come into the office. Bring the two skins with 
you.” 

I saw that Father’s eyes had found the knife 
holes in the bearskin and that his face had whit- 
ened. The moment we were within the little office, 
he shut the door and locked it. 

“Sit down, son,” and he indicated a chair. 

I dropped the two skins on the floor at my feet 
and sat down. 

Father at once laid hold of the bearskin and 
began examining it. 

“There are three knife stabs in this skin. The 
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top of the head is nearly blown off by pistol balls, 
with the pistol held so close that the flames from 
it singed the hair. Looks as if you had killed the 
bear in a hand-to-hand fight. Did your” and 
Father’s eyes sought my face. 

“Yes,” I answered, my face flushing a little. “I 
had to or be killed by the bear;” and then I told 
him of my fight with the bear, stammering a little 
over the telling, for I liked not to speak the tale 
with my father’s eyes on my face. 

“That was well and prudently done, son,” and 
Father held out his hand to me, when I had fin- 
ished. “At first I was fearful that you had need- 
lessly risked your life; only a fool does that and 
I did not wish to look on a son of mine as a fool,” 
and he smiled and gripped my hand warmly. 
“Now,” and his eyes searched my face quizzically, 
“have you no inkling as to who the big man was?” 

“No, I thought it might seem rude in me to ask 
his name; for I am sure from his bearing that he 
is a man of importance and not to be questioned 
by a boy. He said that he knew you and he was 
quite sure that we would meet again and soon. 
He ” I started at a sudden thought that had 
just come. 

“O Father!” and I jumped up from my chair 
excitedly, “could he have been Sieur Du Luth him- 
self? Tell me, was he Sieur Du Luth? He was 
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big and dark-skinned and had a most masterful 
way about him. Do you think he could have been 
Sieur Du Luth himself?” 

“T saw not the man,” Father answered, smiling 
_ alittle at my excitement. “But he well might have 
been Sieur Du Luth; for he also is big and dark- 
skinned and, of a certainty, has a most masterful 
way about him. However, that can wait until 
to-morrow, when Sieur Du Luth will call here. 
_ Then you can see with your own eyes whether or 
not the two men are one. Now, I have other mat- 
ters to talk over with you. There,” and he pointed 
to a number of tightly bound packs in one corner 
of the little office, “is the merchandise you will 
need to take with you for presents and trade with 
the Indians—beads of many colors, bright-colored 
cloths, knives, many small mirrors, sharp needles, 
and other trinkets that will delight the eyes of the 
Indians. But, be you thrifty with them, my son, 
and ever give ear to the words of Sieur Du Luth, 
who knows well how to barter with these wild 
men of the woods. But, spare not the goods, should 
it come to the question of the rescue of your sister. 
All that I have you can pledge to the Indians who 
hold her, if there is need, and I will fulfil the 
pledge. But,” he added with quick caution, “make 
most certain of the need and do naught without 
the advice of Sieur Du Luth. Now I wish to be 
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alone. So, off with you,” and Father turned to 
a number of letters and papers which lay on top 
of his desk. 

I at once hurried to my room, glad to get to its 
privacy; for so many surprising and unexpected 
things had happened to me during that day that 
my head was in somewhat of a turmoil and I, too, 
wanted to be alone with my thoughts. 

It was nearing ten o’clock of the next morning 
when father knocked on my door and bade me 
come down to his office, where Sieur Du Luth 
was waiting to see me. 

“Put on your new suit of clothes and bring 
your weapons with you,” he said. “I want to see 
what Daniel thinks of them,” and he hurried back 
to his guest. 

I made all haste to get into the deerskin suit 
Father had given me; for I was eager to see this 
greatest of all coureurs de bois, of whom I had 
heard so much that appealed to my romantic boy- 
ish imagination. Besides I was most anxious to 
know of a certainty whether or not he was the big 
man I had met at the hollow tree; for I had taken 
a great liking to that man. There had been some- 
thing in his looks, in the free and bold manner he 
had of carrying himself, as if he had been long 
accustomed to take no man’s orders, that had cap- 
tivated my young heart and I hoped most fervently 
that Du Luth would prove to be my big dark- 
skinned man. 
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I am sure it was not more than ten minutes after 
the coming of Father before I was knocking at the 
door of his office. As the door opened my eyes 
went swiftly to the man seated in a chair before 
the fireplace. At the sound of my coming the man 
stood up and turned to me. 

It was the big dark-skinned man I had met in 
the woods! 

“Hello!” he cried, his face lighting up with that 
pleasant smile. “How is my young Bearkiller to- 
day?” and his big hand grasped and shook mine 
warmly. “I have done what I threatened, young 
man,” and his eyes twinkled. “I have told your 
father how you killed that big bear in a hand-to- 
hand fight and he agrees with me that he has a 
son to be proud of. Now, don’t you, Giles?” and 
he turned to Father, who stood at his side. 

“Yes,” Father answered gravely, “I am proud 
of you, Paul. That was a brave deed and tells me 
that there is a man under your boy’s skin. But, 
most of all, I like the modesty that belittled the 
deed and the peril, when you told me yesterday 
of the killing of the bear and the wildcat x 

“There, you see I was right, Paul,” Du Luth 
broke in, a grin coming on his face. “I knew you 
would not get the story right, when you told it to 
your father and so I told him, as I said I would 
Hello!” His eyes had suddenly caught sight of . 
the gun I held in my hand. “That is a mighty fine 
gun you have there! May I seeit?” and he reached 
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out a quick hand and took the gun, when I held 
it out to him. 

I saw the fire come into his eyes, as his hands 
and fingers and eyes went quickly over it, from 
butt to muzzle. Then he tried its balance and 
threw it swiftly to and from his shoulder and 
tested the pull and the feel of the trigger and the 
quickness with which his eyes could find the sights. 

“Ah, here is a man who knows and loves a 
good gun!” [I thought, as I watched him with 
fascinated eyes, as he examined lock, stock and 
barrel. 

“That, my son,” and, at length his eyes came 
back from the weapon to my face, “that is a gun 
to be proud of. Never have I seen a better, not 
even in the hands of the king, when I served him 
in his guards. Aye, my brave Bearkiller, a gun 
like this, on a journey such as we are about to 
make, is above all price and to be guarded next to 
life itself. Would to God I had one like it!” 

“Have then thy wish, Daniel!” and Father, the 
look of a delighted boy on his face, a look I had 
never seen there before, nor since, jerked himself 
and his poor leg, the one that the Indian’s arrow 
had crippled, quickly to the door of the little closet 
in the office, pulled open the door, thrust a hand 
within, and, when that hand came out, it held the 
twin of my gun. 

“T had both guns made to order by the most 
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expert gunmaker in Paris,” Father said and jerked 
himself quickly back to where Du Luth stood; 
“and I had them made especially for you and 
Paul. Here, Daniel, is your gun,” and he handed 
the rifle to Du Luth. 

_ For a moment Du Luth stood silent, his eyes 
looking into Father’s eyes, then his big hand went 
out and the two men gripped hands. 

“You could not have given me anything that 
would have pleased me more, had you searched all 
France, Giles,” and he nearly shook Father’s hand 
off. ‘Jove! but this gun makes me feel like a boy 
again and I want to go right out and kill some- 
thing with it!” 

“YT understand, Daniel. There’s nothing like 
the feel of a good gun in a brave man’s hands, more 
particularly when he is going into the Indian coun- 
try. Peste! What a boy you are still, Daniel!” 

“And you, Giles?” 

Both men laughed and then, looking just a bit 
foolish, sat down, Du Luth resting the gun across 
his knees and caressingly stroking it as it lay there. 
Suddenly he looked up from the gun. 

“I’ve been pondering over the story you told 
me, Giles,” and his eyes went to Father’s face, “and 
your hope of finding your daughter alive and of 
rescuing her from the Indians; but there’s one thing 
that has been troubling me. How old was she, 
when captured by the Indians?” 
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“About four,” Father answered. 

‘And how many years ago was that?” 

“Fifteen.” 

“And how old was Paul then?” 

“About two.” 

“Then Carmela will now be nineteen years old, 
a woman grown; and Paul has not seen her since 
he was two years old and she a little girl of four? 
How will he know her?” 

For a moment both Father and I stared at him 
blankly. Neither of us had thought of that! In 
very truth, if I should find Carmela, how would 
I know that she was my sister? How would she 
know that I was her brother? I was stunned. 
Father looked like a man who had been suddenly 
and unexpectedly struck a deadening blow. Then 
his face lit up. 

“She had a birthmark!” he cried, ‘‘a very pecu- 
liar birthmark, I remember it now. A couple of 
months before she was born, her mother and I were 
walking in the woods near Quebec, not dreaming 
that hostile Indians were near, when, suddenly, 
two Iroquois warriors sprang upon us. I had no 
gun with me but, fortunately, I had my double- 
barreled pistol. This had deceived the two 
Indians, who, seeing that I had no gun, thought I 
was unarmed and that, therefore, we would both 
make easy victims. One of the Indians leaped upon 
me with his tomahawk raised to strike. I caught 
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his arm and, before he could free it, I had drawn 
the pistol and shot him dead. The other Indian 
sprang upon Carmela’s mother, with tomahawk 
uplifted ready to brain her. A dreadful sight for 
a woman’s eyes! But, I was now free and, before 
he could strike, I shot him with the other barrel 
of my pistol. 

“The fearful sight of that Indian warrior spring- 
ing so suddenly upon her, made such a deep and 
horrible impression upon Carmela’s mother, that, 
when her child was born, the baby had, as a birth- 
mark on the back of her left shoulder, a little below 
her neck, the rude semblance of the head and neck 
of an Indian warrior. If living, she still must have 
that birthmark; and it is of such a peculiar nature, 
that, if you find a white girl living among the 
Indians with that mark on her shoulder, you can be 
sure that she is the girl you are in search of. Wait, 
I will draw the Indian head as it appeared on her 
body, for I see it now plainly,” and Father, who 
had some skill with the pen, caught up a piece of 
paper and a pen from his desk and began drawing 
the head. In a few minutes he had the drawing 
completed. 

“This is about the size and appearance of the 
head as it showed on Carmela’s shoulder,” he said 
and straightened up from the drawing. 

Du Luth and I hurried to his side and eagerly 
bent over the desk and examined the drawing. 
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“T distinctly remember,” Father continued, “that 
the birthmark showed the head of the Indian in 
profile, with a long feather, pointing forward, 
thrust through a knot of hair at the back of the 
top of the head, the whole making a crude but 
striking silhouette of the head and neck of an 
Indian warrior,” and he traced with one finger 
these distinctive characteristics in the drawing. 
“Take this drawing with you, Paul; and, when you 
find a white girl with that birthmark on her shoul- 
der, you will know that you have found your sister, 
Carmela. I need not tell you to preserve this piece 
of paper carefully,” and he handed the drawing 
to me. 

“And when I find an Indian, with the lower half 
of his nose cut off and a great scar on his left cheek 
and his left upper lip twisted until it shows his 
teeth and gums, I will know that I have found the 
Indian who captured Carmela and I'll 4 

“Hush, son! Think not of vengeance now. He 
was but acting according to his breeding and 
nature. Find but Carmela and bring her safely 
home to me and I will bless God all the remaining 
days of my life.” 

I carefully folded the bit of paper and slipped 
it into my pocket. 

“There, that overcomes that difficulty in a most 
satisfactory manner,” and Du Luth returned to his 
chair. “Will you be ready to start on the second 
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morning from this, Paul?” and his eyes went first 
to my face and then to Father’s. 

“Paul is ready now and could start to-morrow 
morning,” Father answered. 

“Good! Then we start at sunrise on the morning 
of the second day from this. Now that this is 
settled, let us talk of other things. I heard a rumor 
yesterday that Seigneur de la Salle had returned 
from France, greatly favored by the king, and is 
now at Quebec; and that with him has come, as his 
chief lieutenant, a good cousin of mine, Henri de 
‘Tonty, sometimes called the’ Man with the Iron 
Hand, because he lost a hand in the wars and had 
an iron hand made to take its place. The same 
rumor said that now, under the favor of the king, 
Seigneur de la Salle would again attempt to accom- 
plish that great project of his, the exploration of 
that mighty and unknown river, which the Indians 
call the Father of Waters, to where it empties into 
the sea, whether it be the Vermilion Sea, as some 
think, or the Gulf of Mexico, as I and most others 
believe; and thus open up a way for France either 
to the riches of China or to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Truly a great purpose and well worthy the brain 
of Seigneur de la Salle. I i 

“That must be what Jean meant!” I here broke 
in, my excitement getting the better of my modesty 
and manners. 

Both men turned their eyes quickly to my face, 
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Father with a frown puckering his forehead, for 
he thought me overbold and forward; but Du 
Luth smiled pleasantly. 

“What mean you, Paul?” he queried. “Who 
is this Jean?” 

“Last week,” I answered, “when I walked near 
the thick walls that form the back of the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, I heard someone calling me. At 
first I could not tell whence the voice came; but, 
presently, I found a narrow opening in the wall on 
a level with the ground, doubtless placed there for 
drainage purposes. The voice came out of this 
opening; and, by getting down on my hands and 
knees, I could look through it. I found a boy at 
the other end of the opening, who told me that his 
name was Jean. He said that he had been placed 
in the Seminary to make a priest out of him. I 
told him I would not like to be a priest. 

““Nor will I be one,’ he answered and then he 
added quickly. ‘Are you alone? Can anyone over- 
hear our talk?’ 

‘Not on this side of the wall,’ I answered. 

“Nor on this,’ he replied. ‘Now get your ear 
down as close as possible, for I have a great secret 
to tell you.’ 

“By this time I had become greatly interested ; 
for I had heard that there was a mysterious boy in 
the Seminary, which I thought a most queer place 
for any boy to be, and I knew that I must be talk- 
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ing to that boy. Consequently, I was most eager 
to hear what this great secret was and I thrust my 
head down and placed my ear directly against the 
opening. 

““*T like not the dull life here behind these brick 
walls,’ the boy whispered, his voice beginning to 
tremble with excitement, ‘when outside so many 
brave deeds are being done and so many exciting 
things happening. I want to see and do things 
myself in this strange New World. Now, listen 
closely and I will tell you my great secret; for well 
I know I can trust you not to betray me to the 
priests.’ 

“He paused and I could hear his quick breath- 
ing, as he awaited my reply. 

“Truly, I will not betray you,’ I answered. 

“Then, listen,’ he said and his whispering voice 
‘was hoarse with excitement. ‘I am going to run 
away just as soon as that great explorer, Seigneur 
de la Salle, returns from France, and go with him 
on his wonderful exploration down a mighty and 
urknown river to where it empties into an un- 
known sea that hasnoend. I heard him telling the 
Fathers about it one night while I was waiting on 
the supper table. Oh, it will be a most famous 
adventure in an unknown land, with unknown 
Indians and monstrous big animals! I can hardly 
await the coming of the great explorer.’ 

“ ‘But, did Seigneur de la Salle promise to take 
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you with him?’ I queried, becoming somewhat ex- 
cited at the thought of any boy going on so great 
an adventure and beginning to envy him, for then 
I knew not of this wondrous adventure of my 
own. / 

“(F¥e knows not of my purpose; but I will so 
manage that he will be obliged to take me. I have 
thought long of it and have made many plans. Oh,’ 
but I am most impatient for his return! I ee 

“Ffere I heard a bell ring within the Seminary. 

““T must go quickly,’ and Jean’s face vanished: 
abruptly from the opening. | 

“T have been to that opening in the wall twice 
since then, in the hope of finding Jean there; but 
I found him not; and now that you tell me that 
Seigneur de la Salle is back from France, I wonder. 
greatly if Jean’s dream will come true and if he 
will escape from the Seminary and go with the 


great explorer down the mighty and unknown | 
river.” * 


*I am sure the reader will be interested to know that the story of’ 
this boy, Jean, and how he came to be in the Seminary and how he 
escaped from it and how he had his great hope fulfilled of going down 
the Mississippi River with La Salle, are all told in another book, 
called Tonty of the Iron Hand. Indeed, had Du Luth and Paul but 
delayed their departure from Montreal for a few days, they would 
have met La Salle and Tonty, who passed through Montreal on their 
way to Ft. Frontenac only a short time after their going. Had this 
happened, they might have had each other’s company for at least a 
part of the distance on their long journey into the wilderness. In 
very truth, it is too bad that it did not happen; for then Paul and 
Jean would have met, with no thick wall between them; and I am 
most certain that these two boys, both having in common such high 
spirits and so great a love of adventuring, would have found much 
comfort and pleasure, each in the companionship of the other—E. M. 

& 
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“Truly I hope that he will,” and Du Luth’s eyes 
went sympathetically to my face; “for a boy of his 
spirit should not be cooped up within the walls 
of a Seminary; and I trust most sincerely that Seig- 
neur de la Salle, for whom I have great admira- 
tion, will find the mouth of that mighty river, to 
the glory of himself and king and country. Then, 
if I but fulfil my mission, and make peace with the 
Indians to the north and the west of the Great 
Lakes and win them away from the English and 
bring all this vast territory under the dominion of 
the king, then, in very truth, will great deeds have 
been done for the glory and honor of our king and 
country,” and Du Luth’s eyes burned with the fires 
of his enthusiasm and his shoulders went back and 
he sat very erect. 

More than ever I admired him, as I saw him 
thus; and I began to understand somewhat of that 
mysterious power which this man was said to exer- 
cise over even the wildest of those wild men of the 
woods, the coureurs de bois, who had neither rev- 
erence nor fear for God, man, or devil. 

“Ah, my son,” and Du Luth arose to his feet, 
“oreat things may be born out of this journey of 
ours! I ” Here he stopped abruptly and 
laughed. “I dream like a boy,” he added. 

“Or, mayhap, like a statesman,” Father said; and 
I saw that even he had caught somewhat of heat 
from the fires of Du Luth’s enthusiasm. “I would 
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that I had two good legs and I would shoulder 
gun and go with you,” and I saw the curbing of a 
strong desire in Father’s eyes; and then I knew 
whence had come that great love of adventure and 
hatred of restraint that had often caused me to 
turn longing eyes toward the freedom of the great 
woods and the unknown wilderness that sur- 
rounded us. 

“T comprehend, Giles, something of the great 
longing that must oftentimes come into your 
heart,” and Du Luth turned sympathetic eyes to 
Father, ‘but someone must endure the discomforts 
and the restraints of towns and cities, or who 
‘would buy your merchandise and my furs?” and 
he laughed and glanced up at the clock ticking on 
the wall above Father’s desk. “Peste/ I have al- 
ready overstayed my time and must go at once. 
Now, you, Paul, be at the Wharf of St. Sulpice, 
‘with all your baggage ready to be loaded into 
‘canoes, at sunrise day after to-morrow morning. 
Au revoir, until then!” and, with a quick shake of 
a hand of each, he was gone. 


CHAPTER V 
I START ON A HAZARDOUS QUEST 


ss HERE is but one Du Luth,” Father said, 

his eyes shining, when the door closed be- 
hind the famous coureur de bots. “I know of no 
other man who so loves the freedom of the great 
woods and the wild life of the Indians and yet is 
so little touched by its coarse savagery and brutal- 
ity. In the camp of the rudest savages he is still 
a gentleman of France, still does no dishonor to 
the King’s Guard, in which he once served. Not 
so with many others, who, made of baser metal, 
speedily become as coarse and as savage as the 
savages themselves. In very truth, I think that 
this is the key to the secret of Du Luth’s power 
over these wild coureurs de bois, who come out of 
the wilderness stript of all their refinements and 
behave more like savages than they do like civilized 
men. They see and acknowledge his superiority, 
because, under like circumstances, he has not be- 
come a savage like themselves. In addition, he 
has a certain sternness of action, a hardness of will, 
an obstinacy of purpose, and a fearlessness of execu- 
tion in doing whatsoever he believes right, that 


alike commands their respect and obedience. In 
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very truth, Paul, I do admire him greatly and I 
think it a most fortunate circumstance that you can 
go forth on your long quest for your sister under 
his guardianship.” 

“And I,” I answered; and I know that my eyes 
were shining and my cheeks flushing. “I would 
die for him!” 

A boyish outburst I now realize; but I verily 
believe I would even then in very truth have 
willingly died for him, had there been need; for 
already he had taken hold of my heart and imagi- 
nation as no other man ever had before or has 
since. 

I do not think that a boy was ever more excited 
or more pleased over anything than was I over 
my going on this quest for my sister. From the 
time I was old enough to understand, I had 
listened to wild tales of thrilling adventures in 
this New World from the bearded lips of coureurs 
de bois, who gathered in my father’s store; and 
always I had wanted to go out into the great 
wilderness and hunt and trap and fight Indians 
and have thrilling experiences and hairbreadth 
escapes of my own and come back and tell them 
to others, even as these vivid story-tellers were do- 
ing—and now I was going! What spirited boy 
under such circumstances would not have been ex- 
cited P 


I hardly slept a wink on the night before our 
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departure and I am quite sure that I arose twenty 
Or more times and crept downstairs and into the 
deserted store to read the time on the great clock 
on the wall of the room and make sure that I did 
not oversleep; and yet, boylike, I must have fallen 
asleep at just the time I should have kept awake; 
for suddenly, I awoke with a great start to find my 
father bending over me, one hand holding a lighted 
candle and the other shaking me violently. 

“Up, up, Paul!” he cried. “We must not keep 
Du Luth waiting,” and then, in his excitement, he 
gave me so violent a jerk that I came out of bed 
and fell ker-flop on the floor. 

Father laughed and I laughed; and then both 
of our faces suddenly sobered at the thought of 
what that morning meant, at the thought that it 
was the morning of the day of our separation. I 
do not think we spoke a word during the hasty 
breakfast; but I do know that Father’s eyes were 
almost constantly on my face. When we had done 
with the eating, Father arose. 

“Come, my son,” he said, “we will go down 
to the wharf, where I have already ordered my 
men to carry your baggage.” 

We walked out of the house and down to the 
river bank, side by side, my arm aiding Father’s 
crippled leg as much as possible; and, although 
there were many things we wanted to say, each 
to the other, yet, somehow, the words would not 
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come. I know that my own words stuck in my 
throat, for well I knew I might be looking on my 
father’s face for the last time this morning; and, 
at the thought, there came crowding into my mind 
his many kindnesses, his enduring patience, and 
the great love that must have been back of it all; 
but I thought not at all of his sometimes sternness 
and what at the time had seemed to me great harsh- 
ness. And, doubtless, memory was busy in a like 
manner in Father’s mind. 

On the bank of the St. Lawrence River, not far 
from the gray walls of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
a small wharf of heavy logs, covered over with 
boards, had been built out into the water for a short 
distance. This was known as the Wharf of St. 
Sulpice and it was here that we were to meet 
Du Luth. 

The sun was not yet up, although the eastern 
‘skies were beginning to lighten with the approach- 
ing day, when Father and I came within sight of 
this wharf. A number of long canoes were drawn 
up alongside its pier and, in the thin fog of the 
early morning, which arose from the river, we 
‘could see men busily loading the canoes. Du Luth 
‘was already there. He gave us a hearty welcome 
and pointed out the three Frenchmen and the three 
Indians, who were to go with him. My eyes at once 
went curiously to these men, the men who were 
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to be my companions for I knew not how many 
months and through I knew not what perils and 
hardships. One of them at once attracted my atten- 
tion. He was a giant of a man, fully six feet and 
four inches in height and splendidly proportioned. 
My eyes at first sight sensed the tremendous muscles 
that played back and forth over the huge frame 
beneath his clothing. He had a round good- 
natured face and a great coal-black mustache, that 
sprouted upward from his upper lip, like two 
sharp-pointed horns rising in defense, a sharp 
point to a side, of a large, thin, hooked nose. Never 
before had I seen so magnificent and so fierce-look- 
ing a mustache and it impressed me so profoundly 
that I determined then and there to raise one like 
it, just as soon as it would grow. But, even I could 
see that the bigness of his intellect did not match 
with the bigness of his body. 

“That is Big Pierre,” and Du Luth, noting the 
direction of my eyes, smiled. ‘He has the biggest 
mustache in all New France, the strength of an 
elephant, the appetite of a hippopotamus, the cour- 
age of a lion, and can lick, in a fair fight, any man, 
white, black, red, yellow, or mahogany-colored, ‘in 
America. In addition, he is the best canoe man 
that ever lifted a paddle and had rather fight 
Indians any day than eat good red herring—just 
the man we want with us, aye, Paul?” 
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“T should say so!” I answered, my admiration 
and wonder showing in my eyes. 

As for Big Pierre, he had straightened up at 
these words of praise from Du Luth and had 
nodded his head and had given a caressing stroke 
to a point of his mustache at each separate item of 
praise; and he now stood complacently stroking 
his mustache, the wide grin still on his face. Evi- 
dently Big Pierre had no small opinion of himself. 

“My Big Friend, the exhibition is over. Get 
to your work.” Du Luth spoke sharply. 

“Yes, yes. I lift twice as much now,” and Big 
Pierre, the grin still on his face, bent and, without 
seeming effort, carefully lowered a great pack of 
merchandise into a canoe. 

“And this,’ and Du Luth turned to a plump 
little man, not more than five feet and one or two 
inches high, built like a fat barrel, a hickory barrel, 
‘be it remembered, with a face tke a full moon, 
stained a deep inahogasiy color. “And this is 
Jacques, the cook of the expedition,” and Du Luth 
laughed. “He can dig up out of the ground a few 
roots, mix them with a couple of worn-out moc- 
casins and pieces of old buffalo hide in a kettle 
of water, hang it over a fire, make a few magic 
passes in it with a ladle—and, behold a soup or 
stew that would cause the king himself to lick his 
chops! In addition, he can sing the most lovely 
love songs and can play on a jew’s-harp to suit 
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the queen’s taste; and, with all this, he is one of 
the best all-around men I ever had with me in the 
woods. But, best of all, he is the mortal enemy of 
his dear friend, Big Pierre. They quarrel and 
scold at each other like a singed cat and a sore- 
nosed dog. In very truth, I think that Jacques 
lives but in the hope of one day cooking a dish that 
will taste so good that Big Pierre will eat so much 
of it that he will suddenly explode, with a big 
noise, and scatter himself all over Canada,” and 
Du Luth laughed. 

“T will cook you soup that will make you smile 
for a week, for them fine words,” and Jacques off 
with his hat and made Du Luth as low and as 
sweeping a bow as the bigness of his stomach would 
permit; and then, with a wide grin on his face, 
repeated the bow to me. 

I returned it as best I could, finding it difficult 
to keep my face straight, while my eyes rested 
on that fat little man, who had, as soon as his bow- 
ing was over, gone back to his work. 

“And this is Gabriel,” and Du Luth turned to 
the third man, who looked as if his bones might 
first have been carefully scraped and then his 
skin stretched over them. “He is so thin that, if 
he but turns sideways in an Indian fight, not a 
warrior can hit him with either arrow or bullet; 
but, with that old musket of his, he can bring down 
an Indian at a hundred yards every shot, a handy 
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man to have around in an Indian fight. He is never 
happy, except when finding fault with somebody 
or something. No matter what happens, give him 
time and he will find several million flaws in it. 
Verily I believe, if his namesake, the Angel 
Gabriel, should appear and start blowing his 
trumpet, that he would at once begin criticizing 
his music and finding fault with his horn and the 
fit of his robe and the shape of his wings; and yet, 
with all his grumbling, he will stand more hard- 
ships, more bad luck, more Indian-fighting and 
such misfortunes of the wilderness, than any other 
man I have ever known. Such is Gabriel, the 
Grumbler,” and Du Luth nodded and grinned in 
the direction of the tall thin man. 

“Don’t you believe him, son,” and Gabriel 
turned to me. “TI really ain’t no faultfinder, ex- 
cept when things really need finding fault with. 
Now, take this morning. Could anyone have 
picked out a worse morning than this on which to 
start on such an expedition as this? Fog now so 
thick you can’t see through it; and then, in a little 
while, the sun Il come out so hot that it will singe 
the hide off our backs as we paddle up the river. I 
don’t see why you picked out this morning,” and 
he turned to Du Luth, “when you could just as 
well have picked out yesterday morning or to- 
morrow morning. I ” But here Du Luth 
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good-naturedly clapped a hand over Gabriel’s 
mouth. 

“Now, Gabriel,” and he laughed, “turn the 
grumble off and get to work loading these canoes. 
We must be off inside of five minutes,” and he 
glanced toward the reddening east. “Lively, now!” 
and his eyes went swiftly over the little wharf, 
where the last of the packs were being loaded into 
the canoes. ‘You, Paul,” and he turned to me, 
“will go with me in the first canoe. Say good-by 
to your father and get into the boat and help ar- 
range the packs so as to give it the proper balance. 
Ill be with you in a minute and then we’ll be off,” 
and he pointed to the canoe that headed the little 
flotilla alongside the wharf. 

I turned to Father. 

“God go with you, my son, and bring your quest 
to a happy ending and you and Carmela both safely 
home to me!” and he placed both his hands on my 
shoulders and looked into my eyes. 

For a moment we stood thus and then our arms 
went around each other. I tried to say something, 
but again my voice stuck in my throat. I did not 
know that my parting with Father would be so 
bard. 

“Get into the canoe, son,” and Father released 
me, but he clung to my hand until the canoe was 
reached. Then, with a final pressure of my hand, 
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he stepped back, his eyes still on my face. I saw 
his lips move, but he did not speak aloud again, 
until, at the command of Du Luth, the paddles 
dropped into the water and the canoes shot out 
into the St. Lawrence. Then he waved me good- 
by and called out: “See to it, my son, that Daniel 
brings back a good report on your behavior; or 
T’1l—_—””__ He shook his waving hand threaten- 
ingly, but he did not give voice to his threat; for, 
at that moment, his throat must have choked and 
he quickly turned his face to one side. 

I waved my hand in return and shouted back a 
farewell; and then I bent vigorously to my paddle, 
with my young blood pounding through my veins; 
for, at last, my Great Adventure had come! I was 
on my way into that far wilderness, where lived 
savage and hostile men and great wild beasts and 
where unknown perils and hardships threatened. 

I wonder, as I write this down, if I had known 
what was to befall me before I again saw Montreal 
and dwelt in the houses of civilization—I wonder, 
if I would have gone forth as joyously on this ven- 
ture. In very truth, I believe that I would; for I 
was then but a boy, with the love of adventure hot 
in my blood and with all of a boy’s careless in- 
difference to perils and hardships and misfortunes, 
when they are all in the future. At any rate, I 
know, as I drove my paddle through the water, I 
gave not a thought to the dangers and the kard- 
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ships to come; I thought only of the glory I might 
win, of the exciting and wonderful scenes I would 
witness and of the brave deeds I would do. I fear 
that even the sight of my father, standing motion- 
less and lonely on the deserted wharf, his eyes fol- 
lowing our canoes as long as they were in sight, 
failed to touch me as it should have done. In very 
truth, it must have wrenched his heart sorely to 
send me forth on this perilous and uncertain mis- 
sion, when I was all he had left of his family to 
love; for, if I should perish, then, indeed, would 
his heart be desolate! 

Thus it was that I came to go forth, with Sieur 
Du Luth, into the great and unknown wildernesses 
of this strange New World, while I was yet but 
little more than a boy. 


CHAPTER VI 
I SEE FOUR ARROWS STICKING IN A LOG 


HAT was a wonderful morning to me. The 
fog rose with the rising sun and soon the sun- 
light fell clear and bright on the waters of the great 
river, on the distant shores to the right and to the 
left, on the forest-clad hills and mountains that 
came down to the river on both sides, as if to drink, 
on the walls and roofs of Montreal, now fast fading 
away in the distance, until all stood out clear and 
distinct, as if a great curtain had been rolled up. 
My eyes now turned for a last look at Montreal, 
already far in the distance. I could just distinguish 
the little wharf and, I fancied, I could still see the 
lonely figure of my father standing there. Then 
the canoe swept around a curve in the river and 
Montreal swiftly disappeared behind the rocky 
ramparts of Mont Royal, which, so Father says, 
gave the name to Montreal. That was the last sight 
of my father and of civilization I was to see for 
many a month. 
There were three canoes in our little flotilla, 
with an Indian and a white man in each of two of 
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myself, in Du Luth’s, which was an unusually large 
canoe. I had long been accustomed to paddling 
these light birch-bark canoes of the Indians and so 
I had no difficulty with the paddling, nor trouble 
in keeping my balance in these easily overturned 
boats. The three Indians and the other white men 
were all expert paddlers, as, indeed, all must be 
who travel in these wildernesses, where the rivers 
and the lakes are almost the only roadways that 
can be used. Consequently, we went up that mighty 
river apace; and, when night came, we were many 
miles from Montreal. 

We pitched our camp in a little valley that came 
down to the river between two hills. Great trees 
crowded one another on the sides of these hills and 
on both banks of the little river, except for a small 
opening of an acre or more in extent, where it 
emptied into the St. Lawrence. We went into 
camp here. The men built a great roaring fire in 
the middle of the opening, near the little stream of 
water, for the nights were beginning to grow chilly. 
Jacques, the cook, made a smaller fire, over which 
he had soon cooked as fine a meal as ever a hungry 
boy could wish to eat. When the eating was over, 
we all gathered around the big fire and smoked and 
told stories. I sat by the side of Du Luth and lis- 
tened like one entranced to the tales of these men, 
all of whom had roamed this great wilderness for 
years and had had all kinds of thrilling adventures 
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with Indians and huge bears, and buffalos, or buffs, 
as the Indians called them, and other ferocious 
wild animals. Tired as I was I verily believe I 
could have sat and listened all night; for never 
before had I heard such thrilling tales told so 
vividly and yet in such a matter-of-fact manner 
that one would think these men were narrating 
every-day happenings. I wondered if I would have 
like adventures and would live to tell them some- 
day in my father’s crowded store. At length, Du 
Luth arose to his feet. 

“Boys,” he said, “it is time to turnin. We will 
divide the night into four watches of two hours 
each and two of us will stand guard during each 
watch. Choose you the order of your standing 
guard, only let there be an Indian and a white man 
together on each watch. Paul, here, and I will 
stand guard during the last watch. I like not the 
nearness of the surrounding woods to our camp. 
The bow of a Seneca warrior could send an arrow 
into one of us from the shelter of their dark 
shadows. Put out both of the fires and lie down 
near the canoes. And you who stand guard keep 
your ears and eyes open; for an Iroquois arrow 
sticking into a human body is not a pleasant thing 
to see or feel. Now, out with the fires, set your 
guard and the rest of you get into your blankets. 
Come, Paul,” and Du Luth, with a sharp glance 
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around, walked to where our canoes had been 
pulled up on the shore and turned over with our 
baggage under them, to protect it from the uncer- 
tain weather. 

“We will lie down here by the side of our own 
canoe, so that it will be impossible for any lurking 
Indians to steal it or our goods, without awakening 
us. Choose your spot and we will get to sleep,” 
and he stretched himself out on the ground by the 
side of the canoe and rolled himself up in his 
blanket. 

I lay down alongside the same canoe, with my 
head almost touching his feet. I confess that I 
thought the ground an uncomfortable bed; but I 
consoled myself with the thought that use would 
soon make it comfortable. In truth, Du Luth did 
not seem to mind its hardness at all; for, hardly 
had I rolled my blanket around me, when his deep 
breathing told me that he was asleep already. 

But sleep came not so easily to my eyes, notwith- 
standing I was avery tired boy. I lay and watched 
the men put out the two fires, all but a few coals 
that still glowed dully after all but the two guards 
had lain down near the canoes and rolled them- 
selves up in their blankets. When hunting, I had 
often spent nights out in the woods in the company 
of other hunters, but always within a few miles of 
Montreal, always within near touch of civilization. 
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But now I felt that we were in very truth alone in 
the great wilderness, Du Luth and I and the three 
white men and the three Indians. Its dangers were 
all around us. I shivered at the thought that the 
war-whoops of a band of Iroquois warriors might 
fall upon my ears at any moment. I tried to figure 
out what I would do in such an event and got great 
comfort from the feel of my gun, which I had 
rolled up in my blanket with me, and the nearness 
of my double-barreled pistol, long knife, and sharp 
ax, which I had left in my belt, moving them about 
so as to give me as little discomfort as possible while 
I slept. I even rose on one elbow and listened in- 
tently. I heard the soft slapping of the water of 
the river against a rock near by, the hoot of a 
distant owl, the splash of a fish, the howlings of 
wolves, and other night sounds of the wilderness, 
but none that had a sound of danger in them. Du 
Luth was now snoring; and his heavy breathing 
reassured me. If he could sleep so calmly, then 
the danger could not be great. I had yet to learn 
that these hardy coureurs de bots could sleep any- 
where, no matter how great the danger that threat- 
ened. I sank down again in my blanket; but I still 
kept fast hold of my gun with one hand and, pres- 
ently, my eyes began to grow heavy, my thoughts 
confused and I slept. 

But exciting dreams made me restless in my sleep 
and in less than an hour, I think, I awoke with a 
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start. Something terrible had happened—in my 
sleep. But, try as I might, I could not recall 
what it was. I so lay that my eyes could see the 
remains of our camp-fires. The small fire was 
dead; but a few coals still glowed in the bed of the 
larger. I started. Near this fire lay a dark object, 
about the size and the shape of a man, rolled up in 
his blanket. The light was so indistinct that it 
showed me nothing clearly. How came the object 
there? What wasit? I knew that none of the men 
had lain down near the fire. My heart began to 
go pit-it-a-pat. Du Luth still slept soundly. I 
was about to reach back over my head and cau- 
tiously awaken him, by giving one of his feet a 
jerk, when, suddenly, I remembered that the sus- 
picious object was nothing more than a log, which 
had been dragged up to be burnt in the fire. 

“Of a truth, I am glad I did not awaken Du 
Luth! What would he have thought of me?” I 
muttered, as I snuggled down in my blanket. 

Then, at that moment, there came to my ears 
a quick, sharp sound, not unlike the sound made 
by the point of a knife blade driven by a sudden 
blow into a block of wood. I listened intently, 
startled and not knowing what it meant. All was 
again still. Then, at the end of about a minute, 
that same sound came again. I was now sure that 
it came from the direction of the glowing coals 
of fire. 
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I lifted myself up on one elbow and stared in- 
tently at the dull glow of the fire and listened 
tensely. My eyes swept swiftly the surrounding 
darkness. All was black and silent. I could see 
no signs, hear no sounds of the two guards. Then, 
once more, after an interval of about a minute, 
came that sharp, quick sound, this time followed 
almost instantly by the hoot of an owl in the woods 
near by and then by the hoot of a more distant owl. 
Now again all was still. Indeed, as I lay there in 
the blackness of the night, shivering a little in my 
blanket with dread of that eery sound and with 
my gun gripped tightly in my hands, it seemed 
to me that the silence was unnatural. Again I 
began to wonder if I had not better awaken Du 
Luth. But I feared to shame myself, if I aroused 
him without good cause. He would think me but 
a timid boy, who had better have been left in his 
home at Montreal. 

Then again and suddenly came that sharp 
“pisth!” of something driven into wood. 

This time I was sure it came from the log. I 
cautiously drew the blanket from the upper part 
of my body and sat up, my gun held cocked in 
my hand. 

At the click of the lock of the gun I saw Du 
Luth move slightly, then lie still. 

‘What is it?” he called softly, without moving. 
“Whisper it.” 
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I told him. 

“Hush! Keep motionless and listen and look!” 
and, in the dim light of that dark night, I could 
see that he was softly unrolling from his blanket 
and, in a moment more, he lay free, his gun in his 
hands. 

For fully five minutes we both lay there motion- 
less, listening intently, our eyes on the glowing 
coals and the surrounding darkness. 

“Hist!” and I saw Du Luth’s gun go suddenly 
to his shoulder. 

At the same moment a dark object appeared, 
coming between the glow of the coals and my eyes. 
I could see the form indistinctly in the dull red 
light, but I knew that it was that of a man. The 
butt of my rifle came to my shoulder with a jerk. 
My eyes tried to pick out the sights in the darkness. 
My finger found the trigger. 

“Hold! Do not shoot!” Du Luth whispered, 
lowering his own gun. 

At that moment the glow of the coals went out 
suddenly, as if a foot had been placed on it. 

“Tt is Black Fox, the Indian on guard,” Du 
Luth again whispered. “Good boy! The light 
should have been completely extinguished before. 
Now all present danger is over. Lie down and 
go to sleep.” 

4 | I 
disturb you needlessly. I 


” T stammered, “I did not mean to 
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“You did exactly right, Paul,” Du Luth quickly 
interrupted. ‘One cannot be too cautious in this 
wilderness. The least sound of a suspicious and 
strange nature should be investigated at once. 
Never hesitate an instant to call my attention to 
anything you see or hear that is the least suspicious, 
whether I am asleep or awake. We must be on 
our guard from now on at all times. Now, get 
you back into your blanket and to sleep. Good 
night,” and he rolled himself up in his blanket 
again and his heavy breathing soon notified me 
that he had gone almost directly to sleep. 

I at once pulled my covering up around me; but 
it must have been fully half an hour before I could 
sleep. .I had not yet become sufficiently accus- 
tomed to the alarms of this wild life in the wilder- 
ness to be as indifferent to them as Du Luth ap- 
peared to be. However, not hearing that strange 
sound again, I at length did fall asleep and soundly; 
for, when I awoke again, it was to find Du Luth 
tumbling me out of my blanket and the morning 
sun shining on my face. He had not even awakened 
me to stand guard with him for the last watch of 
the night, Big Pierre having volunteered to take 
my place. 

“Up! Up!” he said, and I could see that his 
face was unusually grave. “I have something I 
want to show you,” and he led me straight to the 
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log that had caused me so much concern the night 
before. 

“Look there!” and he pointed downward at the 
log. 

I looked and saw four Indian arrows sticking in 
the log! 

“In the dull light of the coals a venturesome 
Indian took the log for one of us sleeping near 
the fire,” Du Luth explained. “Had you not 
awakened and frightened him off, he might have 
found out his mistake and, later, his arrows might 
have found one of us. No, my boy, you cannot be 
too cautious, when in this wilderness; for it is 
much better to be overcautious a thousand times 
than to lie there once with those Indian arrows 
sticking into your body: How’s that turkey? 
Ready?” and Du Luth whirled suddenly about to 
where Jacques was bending over a large iron kettle 
hanging over a fire. 

“All ready!” Jacques made answer. 

“But I know it ain’t no good,” Gabriel, who 
had dressed the turkey, broke in. ‘That turkey 
was as tough as an old buff’s hide. I had to hit 
the handle of my knife with an ax to get the point 
into it. I can’t see why i 

“Oh, shut up, you old grumbler! or I'll pick 
you up and drop you into the kettle,” and Big 
Pierre dipped a huge ladle into the pot and 
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brought it out with the leg of a great turkey steam- 
ing on it. 

In a moment more we were all dipping our great 
spoons into the kettle and emptying its contents into 
our tin bowls; and never, notwithstanding 
Gabriel’s grumble, did I eat a more tender and 
savory turkey stew. 


CHAPTER VII 
I TELL MY TALE 


HAT morning the sky was overcast with 
clouds and we had not paddled more than an 
hour when the rain began to fall. I glanced at 
Du Luth; but he showed no sign of stopping and 
seeking shelter on shore. I had on the new suit 
of clothes that Father had given me and I greatly 
misliked wetting it; but, as none of the men, white 
or red, paid the slightest attention to the rain and 
kept on with their paddling, I did the same, not 
caring to shame myself by complaining. In very 
truth, it would have done me no good, if I had; 
for I soon learned that a coureur de bots never 
thinks of seeking shelter from rain, or snow, or 
cold, or wind, when traveling, until forced to do so. 
All day long the rain continued to fall; and, 
when night came, it was still raining. All day 
long we paddled steadily on, stopping only to eat; 
and, when night came, there was one at least of 
that company who rejoiced, when Du Luth gave 
the order to turn shoreward. Of a surety, I was 
glad when I let go the paddle and set my feet down 
on the shore. 

“Good boy!” and Du Luth laid a hand on my 
73 | 
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shoulder, as I landed. “Truly you will make a 
famous coureur de bois. You have the grit and the 
hardihood, the two things most needful. Now 
help get these canoes up on the shore and our bag- 
gage under them.” 

I was wet and chilled to the marrow, for a cold 
wind had come down from the north, and I had 
a great weariness in my body, which was stiff and 
sore in every muscle, and I felt mighty glum and 
sour; but, at the touch of that hand of Du Luth on 
my shoulder and the sound of his words of praise 
in my ears, a glow of warmth shot all through me 
and I thought no more of the rain, or the chill, or 
the weariness of body, or the soreness of muscles, 
but only that I was proving myself a real coureur 
de bots to the king of the coureurs de bois himself! 
Verily, I think I would then have willingly gone 
back into the canoe and paddled all night in the 
wet and the cold, without a word of complaint, 
so great a power have words of deserved praise 
over the spirits of a boy. But I was not to be put 
to so severe a test, at least not then. 

We all labored with a will, Jacques even hum- 
ming a most sentimental love ditty, as he worked, 
with the oft-repeated refrain. 

For I love my love, 
And my love loves me. : 

And soon we had the canoes turned upside down 

on the beach and all our goods under them. 
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The three Indians had gone at once to work 
building us a shelter from the cold and the rain for 
the night. I was much interested in seeing how 
they did this; and, as soon as I could, I went to 
watch and to help them. I found them cutting 
long strips of bark from the birch trees that grew 
in a small woods near our camp. Each strip was 
cut as wide and as long as the size of the tree 
would permit. When they had gathered all the 
bark they needed, they cut a number of poles, leav- 
ing two forked branches at their ends. The bark 
and the poles were now carried to the spot where 
the shelter was to be built near the canoes; and, 
in what I thought an incredibly short time, they 
had built a little house, large enough to shelter 
all of us, with a little crowding. This was done 
by making a rude frame out of the poles and then 
fastening the strips of bark over the frames in such 
a manner as to shed rain and keep out the wind. I 
do not think it took them more than half an hour 
to make this little house; and yet it kept out both 
the rain and the wind. 

A small hole had been left in the center of the 
roof and directly under this hole Jacques built his 
fire and hung his kettle; and, in a short time, he 
again gave us a stew that was a great comfort to 
our hungry stomachs. 

After eating, we all gathered around the fire, 
sitting as close to it as was possible, so that we 
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could dry our clothing. I sat at one side of Du 
Luth and by my side sat Gabriel. Big Pierre and 
Jacques sat on the other side of Du Luth. At first 
we sat silent, the heat and the food giving us all 
great comfort, then Du Luth turned to Gabriel. 

“What think you, Gabriel, can we make Fort 
Frontenac in twenty days?” he asked. 

“All depends on how this here river acts,” 
Gabriel answered. “If he goes on a tear and we 
have to drag these canoes up all them rapids atween 
here and Lake Ontario, or carry them and our 
baggage on our backs, when he gets too rambunc- 
tious, the Lord only knows when we'll get there. 
The devil himself must have flung all them rocks 
into this river, just to make good Catholics say 
things that’ll give him a chance to get his claws 
into their souls. Now, I can’t see why you didn’t 
go by the way of the Ottawa River and Lake 
Nipissings? ”*I'would have been shorter and easier 
and safer. Like as not we’ll all be scalped, while 
making the long portage where the big tumble of 
water comes over the rocks at Niagara. [——” 

‘Ah, stop your grumbling, Gabriel,” Du Luth 
interrupted impatiently, “and give me your honest 
opinion as to how long it will take us to get to 
Fort Frontenac. You have made the trip before?” 

“Three times. The good Lord, of a surety, is on 
our side and the devil can go hang, if we do it in 
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twenty days. I figure it will take nearer twenty- 
five or thirty. But, now why didn’t yo ” 

“Because I wanted to do the way I am doing,” 
Du Luth interrupted so sternly that Gabriel’s jaws 
shut tightly together on the unfinished word and 
I had the opportunity of seeing the flaming up of 
the quick temper, which Du Luth usually kept so 
well under control. “If my road has too many 
miles in it for your feet, there is yet time for you 
to return to Montreal.” 

“My feet ain’t getting tired yet; but, if you’re 
getting tired of 4 

“Stow away that sort of talk!” Du Luth broke 
in, a grin now on his face. “Truly I should know 
by this time that it is as natural for you to grumble 
as it is for you to eat; and you should likewise 
know that I do not always mean the words my 
quick temper puts into my mouth. Now, let’s get 
down to the business of this journey that Gabriel 
evidently thinks too long,” and the four men at 
once began a discussion of the trip before us. 

Then, for the first time, I learned that we were 
to go to the far Lake Superior wilderness by way 
of Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, instead of the 
usual and shorter way of the Ottawa River and 
thence by portage and a small river to Lake Nipis- 
sings and Georgian Bay to Lake Huron. I was 
glad to know this, because I wanted to see these 
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great Lakes, of which I had heard so much, and, 
most of all, I wanted to see that big tumble of 
water, as Gabriel called it, at Niagara, between 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. I had heard that all 
who had seen this mighty fall of water, thought it 
the greatest waterfall and the most beautiful and 
wonderful in all the world. 

“And will we see that big waterfall?” I broke 
in excitedly. 

“That we will,” Du Luth answered. “It is one 
of the reasons why I am going this way, that and 
the lakes and certain Indian tribes along their 
shores. I want to get as many of these Indians as 
I can to bring their furs to Montreal and not trade 
them to the Iroquois, who sell them to the English. 
Ah, it will be a great journey and one to tell tales 
about afterward, will it not, Paul?” 

“Tn very truth it will,” I answered. “And I am 
glad you chose this way; for, mayhap, I will find 
my sister among the very Indians you wish to visit.” 

“Your sister?” and the three Frenchmen stared 
at me in astonishment. ‘What does the boy mean?” 
and Big Pierre turned to Du Luth. 

“Tell them the story, Paul. They should know 
it,” and Du Luth nodded to me. 

Then I told the story of Carmela’s capture by 
the Indians and how Father, believing that she was 
still alive and held captive by some savage tribe 
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in the region where we were going, had sent me 
with Du Luth to find and rescue her. 

Big Pierre and Jacques listened to my tale with 
the greatest interest; but Gabriel sat like one pon- 
_ dering deeply. Suddenly his face lit up and he 
turned quickly to me. 

“How old would your sister be now?” he asked, 
beginning to show excitement. 

“About nineteen. Why?” and I looked up 
quickly into his face. He sat silent, his eyes on 
the fire and a faraway look in them. 

“Whyr” I again asked, my impatience and ex- 
citement growing. ‘Have you seen her?” 

“Had she black hair and dark-brown eyes?” and 
Gabriel turned his eyes to my face, giving no 
answer to my question. ‘Were they as black and 
as brown as yours?” 

“Yes! Yes!” I answered. “Tell me, have you 
seen her?” and I caught hold of his arm. 

“About the same age and with the same colored 
hair and eyes. Of a surety it does look as if she 
might have been your sister. At any rate I’m most 
certain she was white. No squaw, born of Indian, 
ever had a heart as big and as warm and as white 
as she had. And she spoke white talk, but poorly, 
like one who had almost forgotten it! And, God 
bless Gabriel! I almost forgot! She said to me, 
-when bidding me good-by, ‘“‘ ‘Now go, white man, 
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and remember Wanawatanda white under skin.’ 
White under the skin! Now, mark them words, 
‘white under the skin!’ I ¢ | 

But here my impatience got the better of me and | 
I broke in rudely. 

“Oh, do tell me, was she my sister?” I exclaimed. | 
“Where and how did you see here Your story is | 
all mixed up. Do tell me!” 

“Don’t keep the boy in suspense,” Du Luth in- 
terjected and I could see that he, as well as the two | 
other Frenchmen, were becoming greatly inter- | 
ested. ‘‘How did you happen to meet this Wana- 
watandar Better start at the beginning and tell 
us the whole story. Sounds as if it might be in- 
teresting.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
GABRIEL TELLS HIS STORY 


T certainly was mighty interesting to me,” 
and something like a shudder passed over 
Gabriel’s lank frame. “I’ve never told the story. 
I don’t like to tell it. It brings back dreadful 
things. But, seeing that it might help Paul here 
find his sister, I'll tell it now,” and he took his 
pipe out of his mouth and knocked the ashes from 
the bowl. 

“Three years ago,” he began, “me and Twisted 
Jean—you know Twisted Jean, Dan, that old cuss, 
with his mouth twisted way over to the left side of 
his face by Indian torture? Well, he and me got 
tired of living where we could see white folks 
every day; and so, one morning, we got into our 
canoe and started for the Upper Country,* not car- 
ing much where we went, only so we lived wild 
and came back with a heavy pack of furs. We 
But I’ll get right down to what you want to know. 
One day, while me and Twisted Jean was trapping 
alongside of a little stream of water that ran into 


1The Northwest and the region of the upper Great Lakes was often 
spoken of as the Upper Country.—E. M. 
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the southern side of Lake Superior and not think- 
ing much of Indians, since we hadn’t seen any 
for bout a week, and while we was both bending 
over a bear we had just shot, skinning it, I heard 
Twisted Jean, who was on the other side of the 
bear from me, suddenly give a short, queer grunt 
and saw him straighten up with a jerk. And there, 
sticking right out above his heart, was a long 
Indian arrow, still a-quivering with the force with 
which it struck! 

““¢They’ve got me, Gabe,’ and his eyes widened 
surprised-like and he keeled over and lay still. 

“God bless Gabriel! but I was somewhat startled 
and, quick as I could, I flopped over to ’tother side 
of the bear and got his body a-tween me and 
where the arrow come from. But, ’twon’t no use; 
for, when I poked my gun up over the bear and 
took a squint to see where the critters was, there 
stood six buck Indians not. more’n twenty feet 
away, with arrows drawn to their heads and all 
pointing straight at me. In the lead was a big 
fat buck, with half of his nose cut off and the most 
horrible grin on the left side of his face I’ve ever 
seen a mouth twisted into. Twisted Jean’s mouth 
won't nothing alongside of it. I u 

“Cutnose! That was Cutnose!” I almost yelled 
in my excitement. “That was the Indian who cap- 
tured my sister! Go on! Go on!” and again I 
caught hold of Gabriel’s arm. 
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“Marry! and that name does fit his face, like a 
glove fits a hand. Never before did I see such 
an ugly face. “I'would have soured milk a rod 
away. He ” 

“Go on! Go on!” I cried and shook the arm I 
held violently. ‘Go on with the story. What 
happened next?” 

“Tt needed but that first glance,” he began again, 
“to tell that luck was against me, like it always is. 
I always gets the worst end of anything, no matter 
which end I pick up. Now a 

But here I jumped to my feet and shook my fist 
in Gabriel’s face. 

“Go on!” I yelled. ‘Tell what happened next; 
or I’ll thump you one on the nose,” and I would 
have done it, too; for any story-teller who switches 
off at such a moment, deserves no less; and then I 
was all worked up over the thought that he might 
have seen Carmela. 

Gabriel stared at me blankly for a moment and 
then grinned. 

“All right, son, 1711 stick to my text, like a priest; 
but I really am the unluckiest—Peste/” and then 
he grinned and made a fresh start. “When I saw 
them six Indians, all with their arrows drawn to 
their heads and aimed at me, I knew there was 
nothing for me to do but to surrender, hoping 
that they would not kill me, seeing that I had hurt 
none of them. So I dropped my gun and, holding 
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up my empty hands to show that I yielded, I stood 
up. And then, them six Indians catapulted them- 
selves upon me, like six wildcats and had grabbed 
all my weapons and had my hands tied behind my 
back, before I could grunt. 

“You tough. Make good torture,’ and Cutnose 
jabbed the point of his knife into my ribs to test 
my toughness. ‘U—Ugh!’ 

“At that moment, as he was about to jab me again 
with his knife, I drove one of my elbows into his 
fat belly, with such force that his head went down 
so suddenly that he came nigh knocking all of his 
teeth out with his knees. 

“The other bucks slapped their thighs and 
howled with laughter. They thought it a great joke 
on Cutnose. But, as soon as he could straighten up, 
his furious scowls drove their laughter out of them. 

“Cutnose now jerked out his knife and sprang 
savagely on me, one hand gripping the hair on 
the top of my head. God bless Gabriel! but I ex- 
pected the next moment to feel that terrible knife 
making that horrible circle around my scalp-lock 
and had already called on five saints, when one of 
the other Indians, a tall fellow, with eagle feathers 
in his hair that told me he was a chief, leaped to 
the side of Cutnose and caught his knife-arm. 

““WANAWATANDA!’ he exclaimed, shaking his 
head and uttering a number of hoglike grunts. 

“For a moment Cutnose hesitated, then his hand 
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came out of my hair and, glaring fiercely at me, he 
thrust his knife back into its sheath. 

“*Torture. Burn skin off body. Ugh!’ and a 
most hideous grin came on his twisted face. 

“One of the Indians now tied a long rope around 
my neck. Two of the other savages seized hold of 
the free end of the rope, gave it a jerk, and started 
off for their camp, leading me behind them, with 
an Indian walking on each side of me and that 
cussed old devil, Cutnose, may his soul roast for 
- ten thousand generations! behind me, his knife in 
his hand, ready to jab its point into my body, if I 
but lagged a step. 

“For a long time we walked; and my neck was 
raw from the twitching and jerking of the rope 
and my back was bloody from the pricks of the 
knife. Then one of the Indians uttered a loud 
yell. This must have been a signal that they were 
coming with a prisoner to the village we were ap- 
proaching; for, almost instantly his yell was 
answered and then from out a woods that we were 
nearing, rushed a lot of squaws and papooses, 
armed with stones and sticks, and behind them 
stalked a number of warriors. In an instant we 
were surrounded and sticks were raised and hands 
uplifted with stones in them. 

“¢ “WANAWATANDA! and the tall Indian who had 
spoken that magic word before, stepped in front of 
me, with both empty hands uplifted. 
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“Instantly every hand was lowered and every 
stick and stone dropped; but I could see, by the 
glitter in their eyes, that every mother’s son of them 
was just itching to get at me and tear me to pieces, 
and I marveled greatly at the power behind that 
magic word, ‘Wanawatanda,’ to stay their hands, to 
have stayed the hands of Cutnose. 

“The village was on the banks of a small stream 
of water that flowed through an opening in the 
woods. A glance showed me that it was a small 

‘village of only five ‘houses.’ As soon as we came 
within sight of it, all the remaining population of 
the village rushed out to meet us. Straight through 
this crowd of hooting and yelling savages my cap- 
tor led me to the largest of the five houses, which 
was made of strips of birch bark, fastened tightly 
over a frame of poles. In front of the opening 
of this house a long pole had been placed upright 
in the ground; and, from the top of this pole, 
floated a snow-white banner, made of the whitest 
silk. On the surface of the cloth some not unskilled 
hand had stitched, with silk threads of various 
colors, a number of Indian emblems and designs 
all strange to me. Never before had I seen any- 
thing like this in front of an Indian’s house; and 
I wondered greatly what it meant and how that 
silk cloth chanced to be in that wild region. As 
we passed under the banner, the deerskin curtain 
that closed the entrance to the house was pushed 
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aside and a very old Indian, dressed in a robe of 
white deerskin, stepped out. He held up ione 
hand, palm outward, but spoke no words. 

Cutnose now held up both hands, palms out- 
ward, stepped two paces forward, and spoke in 
the Issati-Sioux language, which I understand. 

‘Father,’ he said, ‘we come with a prisoner for 
the White Wanawatanda to judge and would 
enter.’ 

“The White Wanawatanda awaits your com- 
ing. Enter,’ and the old Indian lowered his hand 
and pushed the curtain further to one side. 

“Cutnose, drawing his huge frame stiffly erect, 
turned to the two Indians, who still held the end 
of the rope which was tied around my neck; and, 
taking the rope from their hands, strode through 
the opening, pulling me in after him, like a hog 
led by a ring in his nose. Behind me came the tall 
Indian chief, who had first spoken the name, 
‘Wanawatanda.’ All the other Indians remained 
putside the house. 

“There was no windows in this house and no 
openings, except the curtained doorway and a hole 
near the center of the roof for the smoke from 
the fire to pass out, and no light, save that which 
came through the hole in the roof and the dull 
glow from the fire beneath it. At first I could see 
nothing plainly; but, presently, when my eyes got 
used to the dull light, I saw six white-robed old 
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men, squatted, silent and motionless, around the 
fire; and, back of them, I saw, sitting on a sort of 
a throne, made from the huge antlers of two elks 
and covered with buffalo robes and the soft fur of 
beavers, a young squaw, who held herself like a 
queen sitting on her throne. At first I marveled 
greatly at her beauty. Never before had I seen a 
squaw with such regular and beautiful features, 
such large dark-brown eyes, shining and sparkling 
like those of a fawn; and then, when I suddenly 
realized, that she must be a white girl, I marveled 
the more greatly. Howcame she there? She was 
dressed in a robe of the softest of deerskins, tanned 
a snowy white, with a collar made from the fur 
of a beaver. No ornaments of any kind could I see 
on her dress or body, save for a single great white 
lily, the stem of which was thrust through a fold 
of her long black hair. 

“Fler eyes, up to this time, had been on the face 
of Cutnose; but now she suddenly turned them 
from him to me. Then I saw a quick flame of 
anger come on her face and into her eyes and she 
stood up swiftly. 

“Take that rope from around that man’s neck,’ 
she commanded, stamping her little foot. ‘He is 
not a dog.’ 

“She spoke in the Issati-Sioux language. 

“Instantly the tall chief stepped to my side and 
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untied the rope from my neck and threw it on the 
ground. Cutnose scowled, but he stood silent and 
motionless. 

“Fle is unarmed. Why are his hands bound?’ 
she demanded. ‘Are my warriors afraid of one 
unarmed white man? Untie his hands,’ and her 
eyes turned defiantly to the scowling face of Cut- 
nose, who remained silent and motionless. 

“In a moment my hands were freed by the tall 
chief. 

““Come hither, Fathers,’ and her eyes turned 
to the six white-robed old men squatted around the 
fire. 

“The six Indians arose at once and silently took 
their stations by the side of Wanawatanda, stand- 
ing three on each side of the antlered throne. 

“ ‘Our ears are open. We will listen to your 
words. Speak, He-Who-Has-Lost-His-Nose,’ and 
Wanawatanda sat down and turned her eyes to 
Cutnose. 

“That chief—he wore three eagle feathers in his 
hair—took one step forward and then began to 
speak; but, beshrew me! he spoke in a dialect I 
could not understand; yet his gestures and his looks 
made his meaning clear tome. He was demanding 
most vehemently that I be given up to him for the 
torture. He spoke loudly, so that the Indians out- 
side the house could hear him; and, when he 
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stopped, a great burst of wolfish yells showed that 
the mob was with him. 

“ “Give him to us!’ ‘We will make him yell, we 
will make him cry like a squaw,’ I heard them 
shout. Then all words were drowned in the fury 
of their cries and I knew that they had become but 
little better than ravening wolves. I now thought 
of a certainty that I was doomed and began to 
steel my nerves for the torture, which I knew, by 
the venomous look on the face of Cutnose, would 
be of the most dreadful kind. May all the saints 
preserve me from ever again feeling the shivering 
horror that passed through me at the thought of 
what that torture might be!” and Gabriel paused 
and I saw that his face was white and that drops 
of sweat stood out on it. But I was too excited, too 
interested to show mercy. 

“Go on! Goon!” I cried. “Did Wanawatanda 
save you from the torture? Oh, tell me! Tell me!” 
and I seized hold of him with both of my hands. 

“She sat silent on her throne,” he continued, “her 
face grave and her eyes moving slowly from the 
face of Cutnose to my face; but I could not read 
my fate in them. If she was a white girl, she hid 
her feelings like an Indian. The yelling outside 
the house now grew louder. Wanawatanda made 
a motion with her hand to the old Indian at the 
door. He pushed the curtain aside and stepped 
out. Instantly the yelling stopped and all outside 
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was silent. Again I could but wonder at the power 
of this young girl. She now turned to the tall 
chief who had befriended me. 

“Speak, Tall Owl,’ she commanded. ‘Our ears 
are open to your words,’ but the chief shook his 
head and remained silent. 

“Then Wanawatanda, her face flushing and her 
eyes sparkling, arose to her feet and, fixing her 
eyes defiantly on the face of Cutnose, began to 
speak. I could not understand her words, she used 
the language in which Cutnose had spoken; but I 
could see by her looks and her gestures, that she 
was pleading for my life, pleading, demanding, 
threatening. But Cutnose sternly shook his head 
at every plea, his twisted mouth remained grimly 
silent at every threat, his eyes scorned every de- 
mand and I saw a look on his face that plainly said, 
‘He must die. To the torture with him. He must 
die.’ 

“In her wrath at his defiance, Wanawatanda 
stamped her foot. She even shook her little fist 
in his face. But Cutnose only scowled and re- 
mained unmoved. Of a certainty, he had not for- 
gotten that poke I gave him in the belly. Sud- 
denly she turned scornfully from Cutnose to the 
white-robed old men, who stood, three on each side 
of her. She pleaded with them for my life. But 
all gravely and firmly shook their heads. Then 
one of them stepped a pace forward and spoke. 
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“Tt is the law,’ he said. ‘A prisoner belongs to 
his captor. He can do with him what he will. 
We cannot change the law. It must be as the law 
says. ‘The prisoner belongs to his captor. It is 
well. I have spoken with the voice of all the 
Fathers,’ and he stepped back to his place. 

“The five other white-robed Indians bowed their 
heads slowly and gravely; and then again all stood 
silent and motionless. 

“Now I saw a change come on the face pf 
Wanawatanda and my heart sank, 

“Tt is well,’ she said. “The sight of the torture 
will harden the hearts of our young braves. Leta 
great feast be made ready for the morrow; let dry 
wood be gathered for the burning; let the knives 
be sharpened for the torture; for, when the next 
sun reaches the center of the skies the torture will 
begin. He-Who-Has-Lost-His-Nose,’ and her 
eyes went swiftly to the face of Cutnose, ‘take the 
prisoner and guard him well through the dark 
night. Feed him well, so that he will be strong 
for the morrow. The Fathers have spoken. Wan- 
awatanda has spoken. It is well. Take the 
prisoner and go. Wanawatanda would talk with 
her manito.’ 

“She gave a signal to the old Indian at the door 
with her hand. He drew back the curtain and 
stood by the side of the open doorway. Cutnose— 
Curse him! If I ever meet him, I’1I——” 
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“Go on with the story!” and again I shook him 
violently. ‘Tell the story!” 

Again Gabriel stared at me a bit blankly for the 
moment, as if I had awakened him suddenly from 
a dream; then he grinned. 

“The story? Aye, you shall have it to the end,” 
and his face became grim. “But, Pl kill that red 
devil, if I ever set eyes on him again!—Cutnose,” 
he made haste to continue, “now strode to where I 
stood, a thong of deerskin ready in his hand, and, 
at once, with a defiant and triumphant look at 
Wanawatanda, who gave him no heed, tied my 
hands tightly behind my back and, bidding me fol- 
low, strode out through the doorway. 

“The instant the mob of Indians outside caught 
sight of me, a great wolfish howl went up and a 
frenzied rush was made for me; but Cutnose raised 
his hand, pointed to the setting sun, which was 
already half below the horizon, and told them that 
Wanawatanda and the Fathers had given the pris- 
oner to him to be carefully guarded for the torture, 
which would begin at noon to-morrow. 

“The mob greeted his words with fiendish de- 
light and fell back. 

‘“‘Cutnose now led me to a small hut, which I had 
not seen before, directly behind one of the houses, 
thrust me into it so violently that I fell to the 
ground inside, stationed one guard with me in the 
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hut and two outside, told them that, if I escaped, 
he would kill them and strode away. 

‘With the triumph of Cutnose and the assent of 
Wanawatanda to my torture, my last hope of rescue 
vanished. If I escaped at all, it would have to be 
through my own efforts. Consequently, the mo- 
ment Cutnose had gone and I found myself alone 
with my guard in the hut, I began trying to think 
up some way of getting out of the clutches of these 
fiends. But, the more I thought of my situation, 
the more difficult—impossible—my escape seemed, 
with my hands tied tightly behind my back and an 
Indian guard in the hut by my side. I could not 
make a move without his hearing or seeing it. If 
he went to sleep—But, with that horrible threat 
of Cutnose in his ears, there was little hope of 
his doing this. Then there was the two Indians on 
guard outside the hut. I could hear them moving 
about and the low grunts of their voices when they 
met. I was desperate, yet I could think of no way 
of escaping; and yet I well knew that I must get 
away during the dark hours of the night—or never] 

“In my despair, I turned my eyes to my guard. 
In the dim light of the hut, I could just see him. 
He was squatted within hand-reach of me, a long 
spear across his knees, a huge knife in one hand 
and a look in his eyes that told me how pleased he 
would be to thrust that knife into my body. I 
watched him closely for a while; but never for a 
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moment did his black, snakelike eyes turn from me. 

“An hour—two hours passed. I could think of 
nothing, do nothing, with the evil eyes of that 
guard onme. They glowed like coals of fire in the 
dim light of the hut. Then I heard a sound out- 
side. An instant later a shadow darkened the open- 
ing and a voice spoke. 

“ “Flere is food, strong food, to make the prisoner 
strong for the torture to-morrow,’ the voice said. 
‘Give it to him to eat. He-Who-Has-Lost-His- 
Nose commands it.’ 

“Then another voice, a low voice, spoke. 

“Here is drink,’ this voice said, ‘drink to give 
you the eyes of the owl, with which to watch the 
prisoner. He must not escape the torture to-mor- 
row,’ and I dimly saw the second figure pass a 
gourdlike dipper to my guard, who, with a pleased 
grunt, took the dipper and raised it to his lips. I 
heard him smack his lips, when he returned the 
dipper. A moment later the two dim figures disap- 
peared through the opening. Again the guard 
squatted down by my side; again he fixed his eyes 
on my form. 

“Another hour passed. I could do nothing, with 
every move I made under that watchful look. I 
was fast becoming desperate. Better to die in a 
fight with the guards, than to await the coming 
of that hideous torture! I moved my legs into a 
position for a quick leap upright—— 
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“T started. Could I believe my eyes? The head 
of the guard by my side was falling slowly, slowly 
downward. His chin touched his breast—re- 
mained there. I heard the two guards outside talk- 
ing together. I could see their forms dimly out- 
lined near the opening. A moment later a soft 
sound, like a keen knife cutting through heavy 
paper, came to my ears from behind. I slowly, care- 
fully turned around in its direction. A narrow 
gash of light was lengthening in the strip of birch 
bark directly in front of me. I could see the thin 
blade of a knife cutting it. A moment more and 
the sides of the slit were pressed apart. A thin 
hand and arm were thrust through and bony fingers 
beckoned me. I got softly on my feet, thanking the 
saints that my captors had not thought it necessary 
to tie them together. The bony fingers reached 
out, caught me by the arm and pulled me to the 
opening. A moment more and I was outside the | 
hut; and, by the dim light, I saw that the owner of | 
the bony fingers was the old, white-robed Indian 
who had kept guard at the door of Wanawatanda’s 
house. Like two ghosts we now moved, soundless |} 
as shadows, to the back side of one of the houses. || 
My pilot reached out a hand and tapped softly. |) 
Instantly a large piece of birch bark, out of which | 
the side was made, slid upward and a figure, closely | 
bundled in a dark-gray blanket, stepped out, caught | 
hold of my hand and, with the old Indian still on | 
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the other side of me, began leading me away, so 
softly that I heard not the sound of footsteps. 

“Not a word was spoken, not a sound made, not 
even a dog barked, as we made our way cautiously 
through the blackness of that dark night. Pres- 
ently I knew that we were outside the village and 
in the forest. My guides now quickened our pace. 
For five minutes longer we hurried on. Then my 
two companions stopped and the muffled figure 
spoke. 

“White man, Wanawatanda and He-Who- 
Guards-The-Door now go back. We do all can 
do to save from torture. Go that way,’ and she 
pointed to the north. ‘Go with swift feet. You 
find Black Robes’ two days’ journey on shore of 
Big Water. Give gun and food,’ and she turned to 
the old Indian by my side. 

“Tnstantly he thrust a hand under his blanket 
and brought out a gun and [I started with surprise: 
and pleasure, when I saw that it was my own gun. 
Bullets and powder and food for three days fol- 
lowed the gun. 

“T felt like falling on my knees and kissing the 
hem of the blanket that was wrapped around Wan- 
awatanda. Never had I felt like doing that to any 
woman, white or red, before, nor have I since. 
But she had saved my life—nay, more, she had 
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saved me from the most dreadful of all deaths. I 
caught hold of her hand. I shame not to say that 
I kissed it. She quickly pulled her hand away. 

“Now, go, white man,’ she said and again she 
pointed to the north. ‘Now, go, go swift; and 
remember Wanawatanda white under skin!’ and 
she and the old Indian turned quickly and stole 
away, like two dark and silent shadows into the 
blackness of the night and the forest. 

“T had no trouble in finding that lonely mission 
on Lake Superior; and in one day more I was on 
my way out of that region. 

“May all the saints bless Wanawatanda! If she 
is your sister, I will most willingly do all that man . 
can do, even to the giving of my life, to rescue her 
from those brutal savages and to restore her to her 
home and to her father; and here is my hand on it!” 
and Gabriel stood up and gripped my hand strong- 
ly, without another word; but I could see tears in 
his eyes. 

‘““Wanawatanda was my sister! I am now most 
certain of it; and, if she is still living, I will rescue 
her,” I cried, greatly excited. 

“Truly I think you are right,” and Du Luth’s 
face showed his great interest. “Could you take 
us to the spot where you found those Indians, 
Gabriel?” 

“TI can and I will, if we get as far as the Lake 
Superior region. I could go to that little river 
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where me and Twisted Jean was trapping, almost 
with my eyes shut. But it won’t be no pleasure trip 
getting there and, like as not, we'll all lose our 
scalps before we get anywhere nigh the place— 
There I go again!” and he laughed. “Always got 
a grumble in me! The Father at the mission on 
Lake Superior happened to be an old friend of 
mine. We went to the same seminary, when I was 
—Peste! I might as well let the cat out of the bag 
now—when I was studying to be a priest in Paris. 
Then something happened and I quit thinking of 
being a priest and came to this New World and 
lived wild and soon forgot my learning. But, now 
and then, when I get excited, I begin to talk in 
the old way before I know it, like I did to-night 
sometimes when telling the story. But here I am 
now, a wild, free coureur de bois, with no one to 
tell me to do this or to do that, and most certainly 
I am no saint. That past is dead,” and his face 
hardened. “I do not want to think, nor talk about 
it,” and he sat silent. 

Du Luth reached out and silently gripped his 
hand. 

“Now to get back to the story,” Gabriel con- 
tinued, after a moment’s silence. “The Father at 
the mission told me to get out of that region as 
quickly as my feet could take me. He said that 
Cutnose was one of the most brutal and dangerous 
Indians he had ever known and would surely kill 
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me on sight and that he had not the power to 
| protect me. He promised to do what he could for 
Wanawatanda and to try to get her to leave the 
Indians; but he did not think she would, seeing 
that she was Indian now in all but blood and a 
great medicine-woman and highly honored by all 
the Indians. He felt most certain that she was 
white, even as I did. If he is still at the mission, 
I am sure he will know all about Wanawatanda 
and will help us find her. Now, my story is done 
and I am going to turn in,” he ended abruptly and, 
without another word, he rolled himself up in his 
blanket and stretched himself out on the ground 
where he had sat, with his feet to the fire. But I 
do not think it was to go to sleep, at least not for 
some time. Memories of the past are not so easily 
driven from the mind. 

Du Luth, although he must have seen how eager 
I was to talk with him, shook his head and, without 
uttering a word, stretched himself out on the 
ground, as Gabriel had done. 

We stationed no guards that night; for the 
cold wind outside felt like ice and the rain was now 
falling in torrents. We feared no attack by Indians 
on such a wild night. 

All the other men now lay down around the 
fire. There was nothing else for me to do but to 
follow their example; but I did not go to sleep for 
a long time. My feelings and emotions had been 
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too greatly stirred by Gabriel’s story. I felt certain 
that Wanawatanda was my sister and I wanted to 
go to her rescue at once, forgetting, for the moment, 
all the miles of lonely and dangerous wilderness 
lying between us and the place where Gabriel had 
seen her. And when, at length, I did fall asleep, 
it was to dream the most harrowing and dreadful 
dreams I ever had had in my life. 


CHAPTER IX 
I RIDE A STRANGE STEED 


HEN morning came, the weather had 

cleared ; and, by the time the sun shone down 
on the waters of the St. Lawrence, we were in our 
canoes and paddling up the river. We found the 
St. Lawrence above Montreal full of rapids, where 
the swift water tumbled and boiled over and around 
jagged rocks. Sometimes we were obliged to get 
out of the canoes and into the icy water and wade 
in it up to our hips, pulling the canoes after us, 
until we found the river more quiet and safe. At 
other times we were compelled, by the swiftness 
and the violence with which the water rushed over 
and around the rocks in the river-bed, to land and 
carry our canoes and baggage on our backs along 
the shore until we found the river more quiet. 

My clothing was constantly wet, through and 
through, and the weather was chilly; and yet, 
strange as it may seem to some over-careful 
mothers, I was never in better health, never more 
free from colds, than during those days of weari- 
some toiling and constant exposure. In very truth, 
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wildernesses of Canada have added years to my life. 

There were four of us in the big canoe of Du 
Luth, as I think I have noted elsewhere, Du Luth 
himself, Gabriel, the Sioux Indian, Black Duck, 
who was an Indian slave and had been given to Du 
Luth by his captors to act as a guide and interpre- 
ter, when we came to his own country near Lake 
Superior, and myself. When the river was quiet, 
as it sometimes was, and we did not have to give 
all our attention to the rushing water and rocks, 
we could talk while paddling. On the morning 
after Gabriel had told his story, we came to a quiet 
stretch of water and I at once turned to Du Luth; 
for I was most eager to know what he thought of 
Gabriel’s story. 

“Don’t you think Wanawatanda must be my sis- 
ter?” I asked. ‘She had the same colored hair and 
eyes, was the same age and one of the Indians with 
her had lost a part of his nose and had the left side 
of his face all scarred and twisted exactly like the 
Indian who captured her. Oh, I am most certain 
she was my sister! How long will it take us to 
get there? Can’t we do something so we can go 
faster? Can’t we——” But here Du Luth inter- 
rupted. 

“Hold on, son!” and he laughed in that good- 
natured way of his. “Give mea chance to answer 
some of the questions you have already asked, be- 
fore shooting more at me. Yes, I do think that 
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Indian girl, Wanawatanda, might be your sister,” 
and his face sobered; “but I am somewhat puzzled 
to understand why the Indians should have made 
a big medicine-woman out of her. I never heard 
of a big medicine-woman before and most certain- 
ly I never heard of a big white medicine-woman. 
This puzzles me the most of all and makes me . 
think that Gabriel here might have been mistaken 
about her being a white girl and that it was a real 
Indian squaw who saved him from the torture. 
Still it does look as if Wanawatanda might have 
been your sister; but don’t build too much on it. 
We will find her if possible, and, if she is your 
sister, we will manage somehow to get her away 
from the Indians and home to your father. I— 
Look out!” he yelled and only by the swift use of 
all of our paddles did we save our frail canoe from 
being dashed to pieces on the sharp point of a 
half-submerged rock, which we did not see until 
we were almost upon it. 

There was no more talk that day; for now one 
rapid followed another in close succession. A 
dozen times we were obliged to get out into the 
cold water and pull our canoes after us and three 
times we had to portage. When night came and 
Wwe went into camp on the shore, we were all so 
tired that, as soon as we had eaten, we rolled our- 
selves up in our blankets, all except the two guards, 
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and stretched ourselves out on the ground to go to 
sleep. 

I lay awake for some little while, although it 
seemed as if every bone in my body ached with 
weariness, thinking over what Du Luth had said 
about Wanawatanda; for his words had troubled 
me greatly all day. But I could not give up the 
thought that Wanawatanda was my sister, Car- 
mela, notwithstanding Du Luth, who knew Indians 
and their ways as few white men did, had declared 
that it seemed impossible to him for any tribe of 
Indians to make a great medicine-woman out of a 
white girl, or, even out of a squaw. Too many 
things in Gabriel’s story, I thought, pointed to 
Carmela for the coincidences to have just hap- 
pened. However, there was no way for me to 
solve this problem now. I could only wait, which 
was not an easy thing for so impatient a boy as I 
was to do. 

There was little change in the St. Lawrence, as 
we continued on our way up the river. One rapid 
still followed close after another, one small water- 
fall after another. It seemed as if we were in the 
water dragging our canoes after us or making 
portage along the shore, two-thirds of our time. 
I do not think we found clear paddling for more 
than thirteen or fourteen leagues in all the way to 
Fort Frontenac; and this only when the river wid- 
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ened out into Lake St. Louis, near Montreal, and 
Lake St. Francis, a few leagues farther on. 

The shores, from the canoes, looked wild and 
desolate. Sand and rocky hills, usually covered 
with trees and thick underbrush, met our eyes. In 
the distance we could sometimes see great forests. 
Now and then I saw a deer or a bear or some other 
wild animal come down to the river to drink. 
Geese and ducks and other waterfowls flew 
or swam in great numbers over our heads or 
on the water of the river. We had no trouble 
whatever in killing all that we wished for food. 
We had only to throw a hook into the water to 
catch all the barbue, the Indian name for what we 
call catfish, we could eat. These fish are full of 
good oil, which Jacques used, with results most 
agreeable to our stomachs, to flavor our sagamite, 
the Indian name of a porridge made out of corn- 
meal. So, to compensate in a measure for our 
toilsome labors, we had an abundance of good food 
and Jacques saw to it that it was well cooked. 

One thing surprised me more than a little and 
that was that we saw so few Indians, either on the 
land or in canoes on the water. I asked Black 
Duck, who could talk a little “white” talk, as he 
called it, why this was so. 

“Indians on big hunt,” he answered. “Get plenty 
meat for when snow and cold comes. See plenty 
Indians by and by.” 
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On the day we entered the quiet waters of Lake 
St. Francis, I saw a small object moving swiftly 
on top of the water, as if it were being pushed, at 
a considerable distance to the right of our canoe. 
I could not make out what it was and called the 
attention of Du Luth and Gabriel to it. 

“God bless Gabriel!” the old coureur de bois 
shouted at the first look, “if it ain’t a moose, trying 
to swim to the other side of the lake. Now we'll 
have some moose steak and mighty good eating 
it is.” 

“OH!” I yelled, in my excitement almost drop- 
ping my paddle into the water. “Let me kill him! 
I have never killed a moose!” 

“All right,” laughed Du Luth, “You can kill 
him; but you must not use your gun. Kill him with 
your knife. We will paddle the canoe so close up 
alongside of him that you can reach him with your 
knife,” and, with a shout from all in the three 
canoes, the chase was on. 

I placed my paddle down on the bottom of the 
canoe and drew my knife. 

“Now,” Du Luth cautioned, “be careful and not 
tip over the canoe, when you strike. Take hold of 
his horns, thrust your knife into the water under 
his head and cut his throat.” 

The moose by now had seen that we were after 
him and he was making frantic efforts to escape. 
In sooth, I would not have believed a moose could 
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swim as fast as he did. At first it was all we could 
do to gain on him; but, little by little, we drew 
closer, until, at length, I could see his massive | 
horns, thrown back so that they were just beneath 
the surface of the water, with his huge back, the 
shoulders working rapidly up and down as he 
swam, following after. Only his nose, with its big 
nostrils, and his eyes showed above the water. 
Never before had I been so close to a moose and 
never had I thought he would prove to be so great 
an animal. To my excited eyes he looked twice as 
large as any ox I had ever seen. He was now 
swimming frantically and his breath shot out of 
his nostrils in labored gasps. 

“Get ready!” Du Luth called to me. “Keep 
your balance; but, if you must go over into the 
water, be sure that you do not take the canoe over 
with you. On guard!” he called to the paddlers, 
as the canoe shot up alongside the broad back of 
the moose. ‘Now!’ he shouted to me. 

I stood on my knees in the canoe, my knife ready 
in my right hand. At the word I bent over, caught 
one of the huge horns with my left hand and was 
about to thrust my knife into his throat, when the 
moose swung his head violently away from me and 
flung me headlong overboard into the water by his 
side with startling suddenness. 

“Get on his back!” yelled Gabriel. 
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“Climb on his back and cut his throat!” shouted 
Du Luth. 

“Don’t let our dinner get away from you!” 
cried Jacques, excitedly urging his canoe nearer 
the moose. 

“Wait, Dll smash his head in with an ax!” and 
big Pierre dropped his paddle and swung an ax 
back over his shoulder. 

“Keep back! Keep back!” I called out, greatly 
excited, starting to pull myself up on the back of 
the moose. “He’s my moose! I saw him first! I’m 
going to kill him! Keep away, all of you!” 

The moose was now frantic with fear and flung 
his head about madly in the water and I had great 
trouble in keeping the sharp points of his horns 
from doing me serious harm; but, at length, I man- 
aged to draw myself up on his back. 

“Pull yourself up his neck by his horns,” Du 
Luth called out; “and reach under his neck and 
cut his throat with your knife!” 

“But, why shorten the fun?” I laughed. “I’m 
enjoying this ride. It’s great fun. I find that I 
can guide him by pulling this way or that way on 
his horns. See!” and I gave his right horn a quick 
jerk, with the result that the moose plunged to the 
right so quickly and so suddenly that his big head 
nearly rammed the canoe of Jacques, which was 
now close by, before it could be paddled out of his 
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way; and Jacques himself, who, at that moment, 
was standing up in the canoe, the better to see the | 
sport, lost his balance and went overboard head- |) 
first. He came up directly behind the moose and, | 
not knowing how to swim, he caught hold of the 
thick short tail of that animal with one hand and 
held on for dear life, at the same time spouting 
out water that he had swallowed and yelling for 
help. 

This funny sight caused all in the canoes, even 
the Indians, to guffaw and shout, especially Big 
Pierre, who took great delight in seeing the short 
and fat Jacques clinging to the tail of that moose, 
yelling for help and spouting water. 

In very truth, it must have been a most laugh- 
able sight; for I was now well a-straddle the back 
of the moose, while Jacques, with one hand still 
tightly gripping the tail, was struggling des- 
perately to climb up the slippery haunches of the 
moose and onto his back. He was constantly slid- 
ing back into the water, his fat body making a big 
splash each time, while his hand was in great 
danger of losing its hold on the tail, which, he 
fancied, was all that held him from drowning. 

“Hold to the tail! Hold to the tail, you fat, 
blunder-headed booby!” Big Pierre yelled, the 
sharp points of his great mustache dancing rapidly 
up and down each side of his nose, as his loud 
laughter rumbled out of his mouth. “Stick to the 
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tail! It’s your best hold. Stick to the tail—or 
drown! The devil a bit do I care which!” 

The moose, now desperate, at that instant sud- 
denly flung his head around in my direction, 
doubtless intent on unhorsing me, and one of the 
sharp prongs of his great horns, ripped a hole in 
my buckskin trousers and tore a gash in my leg. 
This ended all the fun for me. 

“Quick!” shouted Du Luth. “Cut his throat 
while his neck is twisted around close to you!” 

I saw my opportunity and the next instant I had 
drawn the keen blade of my knife across his throat, 
cutting through the hairy hide and flesh. 

“Off with you now and into the canoe!” again 
yelled Du Luth. “Look out for his horns!” 

The moose was now violently swinging his horns 
back and forth sideways in the throes of death. 
I slid swiftly along his back, away from those 
threatening horns and off his haunches and into 
the water—and landed directly on top of Jacques, 
who still held desperately to the tail. He let go 
his hold on the tail and, the next moment, I was 
struggling despairingly in the water, with his fat 
arms wound tightly around me. 

Now, it was my turn to yell for help, which I 
shame not to confess I did, with a great fear of 
death in my heart, for I was helpless in those fat 
arms. The help came quickly; for, hardly had 
the fat arms of Jacques closed around me, when 
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Big Pierre plunged from his canoe to our rescue. 
He was a marvelously strong swimmer and, in two 
strokes, one of his great arms was around both of 
us and he was holding our heads safely above the 
water. In a moment all three canoes had sur- 
rounded us and we were pulled apart and each 
helped into his own canoe, while Big Pierre, hold- 
ing on to the prow, steadied it. 

The moose was now dead and floating on top of 
the water. A rope was quickly fastened to his 
horns; and then, Du Luth, doubtless thinking that 
we had had plenty of excitement for the day, gave 
the order to paddle to the shore, where we went 
into camp at once. We soon had the moose skinned 
and the choice pieces of meat cut from the carcass. 

That night we feasted on moose-steak, broiled 
by Jacques over a glowing bed of hickory coals; 
and never did steak of any kind taste as good to me 
as did the steak of that moose, doubtless because 
it was so well seasoned with my hunger. 

While we were eating I saw plainly that Jacques 
was troubling his mind over something. His eyes 
were continually going to the tall form of Big 
Pierre and once or twice I fancied that he was 
about to speak to him, but each time his timidity 
appeared to overcome him. When the eating was 
done, Big Pierre came and stood where I was at 
work, cleaning the flesh off the moose hide. A 
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moment later Jacques sauntered over and stood by 
his side, looking down at me. 

“A fine skin,” he remarked. “Never have I 
seen a finer. What think you?” and he glanced up 
_ at Big Pierre, moving uneasily on his feet as he 

did so; and then he suddenly gripped Big Pierre 
by his hand, with both of his fat ones, and ‘began 
shaking it violently. 

“You saved my life!” he cried. “You jumped 
into the water and saved my life, when I thought 
I was surely drowning! You, that I have called all 
the bad names I could lay my tongue to, you do 
this for Jacques! Jacques will never forget. 
You S 

The voluble little fat man looked as if he was 
wound up for all eternity; but here Big Pierre 

suddenly interrupted him by pulling his hand 
away from his hands, jerking his knife out of its 
sheath, bending swiftly down and cutting off the 
tail from the great moose hide. Then he straight- 
ened up quickly, his face nearly covered by a 
broad grin, hastily tied a thong of deerskin around 
the butt of the tail so that it formed a loop, and, 
making one of his great sweeping courtesies to the 
staring Jacques, he presented him with the tail. 

“To this tail give all your thanks,” he declared 
solemnly. ‘To its goodly strength do you owe 
your life, not to me. Always wear it next your 
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heart,” and, with a swift movement, he flung the 
loop of deerskin around the neck of Jacques in 
such a manner that the tail hung down over his 
bosom. 

For a moment Jacques stood, with mouth open, 
staring down at the tail hanging over his heart. 
Then he suddenly stiffened and straightened, as if 
a ramrod had been slipped down the hole in his 
spinal column, his head went back and one hand 
tore the offending tail furiously from his breast 
and hurled it violently far from him. 

“You big bull! I wish I had drowned, rather 
than to owe my life to you. You got no feeling, 
no heart, to make a joke out of a thing like that!” 
and he whirled about and started to stride away. 

But, before he had taken two steps, Big Pierre 
had gripped him by the shoulders and had whirled 
him about. 

“You silly, fat fool!” he cried. “I’m in half a 
mind to shake you out of your trousers. I did not 
do a thing to deserve your thanks. I just hap- 
pened to think of what a good cook you are and 
how my stomach would miss you and over I went 
into the water. As for that tail—forget it. In 
sooth it was a most vile trick to play on you. Shake, 
you old heathen! You've got a heart as big as 
your belly!” and Big Pierre grabbed one of the 
hands of Jacques and shook it violently. “Hark 
you!” and he turned to the grinning faces around 
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them, his mustache bristling, “not another word 
about Jacques and that tail and the moose; or - 
he raised one of his sledgehammer-like fists, “or I'll 
smash every bone in the body of the mouth that 
speaks it.” 

“Ah, that kettle! He boil over,” and Jacques 
dropped Big Pierre’s hand and hurried away. 
“I’m doggoned certain Ill put poison in your 
food one day,” he grinned back over his shoulder 
to Big Pierre, to show that all was forgiven. 

Five minutes later he was singing that silly love 
song: 


For I love my love 
And my love loves me. 


Thus peace, if not quietness, resumed her reign 
over our camp. 


CHAPTER X 
I SEE A BIG FIGHT 


ABRIEL proved to be nearly right in his 
estimate of the time it would take us to go 
from Montreal to Ft. Frontenac. Twenty-five or 
thirty days he had said and it was on the twenty- 
seventh day that we came to where the river began 
to widen out into Lake Ontario; and from that 
moment I was on the watch for the fort. First 
there came into view the homes of a few settlers 
that La Salle, to whom the the seigniory of Ft. 
Frontenac had been granted, had brought here and 
had given farms. These were log houses near the 
river bank, built in small cleared spaces in the 
woods and near enough to the fort for all to take 
quick refuge there, should they be attacked by the 
savages. 

I thought them very romantic-looking, with 
that mighty water flowing in front of them, the 
great woods coming down from the hills at their 
backs and the silence and the wildness of the 
wilderness all around them. I wondered why 
more folk did not come from France to make new 
homes for themselves here. But I afterwards 
learned that these bold and adventurous people 
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were often hard put for food to eat and had to 
endure many other kinds of hardships and lived 
in constant fear of having their homes destroyed 
and themselves murdered by marauding savages. 
Not always did they have time to get to the fort, 
so suddenly and unexpectedly did the Indians some- 
times spring upon them. Yet, knowing all these 
hardships and perils, these hardy men and women 
continued to brave them, which was well for New 
France, for, otherwise, this country had remained 
a wilderness. 

Now our canoes made a sudden turn around the 
end of a small island and there on the shore to the 
right of us stood Fort Frontenac, on the base of a 
point of land that jutted out into the water, like a 
thumb on a man’s hand. At this sight we all began 
to shout and to wave our hats; for this little fort 
in the wilderness, with the flag of France floating 
proudly above it, was a most goodly sight to our 
eyes. At the same moment the gate in the palisade 
facing the water was thrown open and out rushed 
officers, soldiers and laborers of various kinds to 
the number of two score or more, all as rejoiced 
to see us as we were to see them; for, in a sense, 
the folk at this lonely wilderness post were in 
exile and got news of France and the great world 
they had left, only when men such as we chanced 
to visit them, which was but seldom. At their 
head came La Forest, La Salle’s lieutenant, who 
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had command of the post during his absence. We 
landed in the midst of a wild tumult of excite- 


ment; for by now a body of Iroquois Indians, who } 


were camped near the fort, had joined in the noisy 
welcome. 

One of the first questions La Forest asked Du 
Luth, when the greetings were over and we had 
come into his private room inside the fort, was 
whether or no we had heard anything of the com- 
ing back from France of M. de la Salle. 

“On the day before we left Montreal,” Du Luth 
answered, “there came a report up the river that 
La Salle, greatly favored by the king, was back 
from France and that even then he was in Quebec, 
making ready to go up the river to his fort on Lake 
Ontario.” 

“That is great news,” La Forest cried out, his 
face lighting up. “It will gladden the hearts of 
all of us here; and, if he comes under favor of the 
king, you may expect that mighty things for 
France will shortly come to pass here in this New 
World; for of a certainty, M. de la Salle has great 
plans that need but the favor of the king to make 
their accomplishment sure. In very truth, you 
bring us good news, Sieur Du Luth, and I must go 
share it with the garrison. Make yourselves com- 
fortable. I will return shortly,” and he hurried 
out to tell the great news to all. | 

A little afterward there came a glad shouting to | 
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our ears. Then I began to comprehend how much 
the coming of La Salle must mean to these wilder- 
ness-marooned men and women; for he would 
bring with him not only news of king and country 
and friends, but the beginnings of great adven- 
tures. 

Du Luth, I could see, liked not being left sitting 
there idle in La Forest’s room; and, as the shout- 
ing outside now grew loud again, he stood up. 

“Come, Paul, let us see what all this noise is 
about,” be said ‘aid hurried out. 

I followed him gladly; for I was most eager to 
get out and see this fort, built so far out in the - 
wilderness that its very building seemed a marvel 
to me. 

Apparently all the inhabitants had gathered on 
the esplanade between the front of the fort and 
the river, or, rather, lake, as the water here might 
be called. 

The first thing that caught our eyes, when Du 
Luth and I stepped through the gate in the pali- 
sades and out on this esplanade, was a jam of ex- 
cited men, surrounding a head that overtopped all 
other heads by nearly a foot; and it needed not a 
second glance to tell us that that head belonged to 
Big Pierre. I could see that he was greatly ex- 
cited, for the points of his great mustache were 
dancing rapidly up and down on each side of his 
nose. 
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At this sight Du Luth grinned. 

“Up to his old tricks, I see,” he chuckled, as 
his eyes turned to my face. “Verily, I believe he is 
more cock than man; for never can he enter a new 
penfold of men without sending forth his chal- 
lenging crow. Listen,” and Du Luth’s eyes began 
to sparkle. 

“Hark you!” and the great voice of Big Pierre 
stilled the hubbub. “Here stand I, Big Pierre, 
champion all-round fighter and wrestler of this 
New World, and challenge any man, young or 
old, big or little, within sound of my voice, to come 
fight me with bared fists, or to come wrestle me, 
catch-as-catch-can, until one is overcome by the 
other and cries enough, each agreeing that, at the 
ending, whether he be the vanquished or the victor, 
the one shall bear the other no ill-will and that the 
two shall part in peace and friendship, as is becom- 
ing two brave and chivalrous men, who dearly love 
to fight for its own sake and the glory and the honor 
it bringeth to them. Thus challenge I, Big Pierre, 
champion fighter and wrestler of the New World; 
and here and now I stand ready to maintain that 
challenge against all comers,” and Big Pierre, 
drawing himself up stiffly to his full height and 
lifting a thumb and finger caressingly to one of 
the points of the great mustache, turned slowly, 
so that he could have a look into the faces of all. 
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“He spoke it well,” chuckled Du Luth. “I mis- 
doubt if a great actor was not spoiled in the making 
of yon brave coureur de bois. A right noble and 
goodly challenge, was it not, Paul?” and his eyes, 
with a laugh in them, turned to me. “I wrote it,” 
and again he chuckled. “I have heard him speak 
it thus bravely at Quebec and at Montreal and at 
every settlement along the great river and never 
once have I seen him go down to defeat—Ah!” and 
Du Luth drew a quick breath; for a sudden stir 
had parted the jam surrounding Big Pierre and 
we saw, standing in front of him, a huge squat 
man, with no great height, but with the widest 
and the sturdiest pair of shoulders I have ever seen 
on human form and great arms that hung with 
fingers well below the knees of two trunklike legs. 
Never had I seen so huge and square a frame above 
two human feet before. 

“The Bull! How came he herer” I heard Du 
Luth exclaim under his breath at sight of this ape- 
like man. “Forno good I wot—Ah! He is going 
to accept Big Pierre’s challenge! Now, shall we 
see a contest well worth looking at!” and I saw a 
light leap up into Du Luth’s eyes I had never seen 
there before. “Come, we will go closer,” and he 
stepped quickly to where Big Pierre stood. 

I followed close by his side, my heart quickening 
with excitement; for what boy’s blood would not 
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quicken at the thought of witnessing such a battle 
as this promised to be. 

The Bull now stood directly in front of Big 
Pierre, his great arms set akimbo. 

“T fight not with fists, when fighting for sport,” 
he said; “for, when I hit, I kill; and I like not 
killing a man in sport. True, I have heard bones 
crack, when I wrestled; but, what are cracking 
bones to fighting men, when life remains? There- 
fore I, whom men call The Bull, do here and now 
accept that mightily worded challenge, so far as 
it doth concern wrestling, and will wrestle you, Big 
Pierre, for the love of that great sport and the 
wrestling championship of this New World. Now, 
may St. Anthony have mercy on your bones! I 
will not. Make ready,” and he began stripping 
himself to the waist. 

“T fear not for my bones,” Big Pierre answered, 
beginning to take off his own upper garments, “al- 
though you do have somewhat of the appearance 
of a bone-crusher. And, marry, I will return your 
favor by bidding you have a care of that thick 
neck of yours, for even a bull’s neck can be broken. 
I stand ready.” 

By now the two men stood facing each other, 
stripped to their waists, with the men and the sav- 
ages of that wild wilderness post crowding close 
around them in a rude circle. 

“Back, men! Give them more room,” and Du 
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Luth stepped into the circle by the side of Big 
Pierre. “I stand here, at the side of my man, Big 
Pierre, to see that he gets fair play. Will you, 
Lieutenant La Forest, stand there by the side of 
The Bull, to see that he, in all things, is dealt with 
fairly?” and Du Luth turned to Lieutenant La 
Forest, who stood in the edge of the circle a couple 
of feet back of The Bull. 

“T will,” La Forest answered and stepped to the 
side of The Bull. 

I noted, with somewhat of satisfaction, for these 
wilderness men were rough men, that now Gabriel 
and Jacques stood at one side of me and our 
three savages on the other, thus, in case of need, 
making a compact company, with Du Luth, of 
seven well-armed men. 

As I stood there, my eyes on ichese two men, I 
could but admire greatly their half-naked bodies. 
At every movement, great muscles bulged out all 
over hairy chests and backs and ran, knotlike, up 
and down their mighty arms. Of a certainty, they 
looked like wondrous fighting machines. But, even 
my eyes could see that greater brawn and huger 
bones went with the apelike frame of The Bull. 
He was fully a head shorter than Big Pierre; but 
well I knew that height did not count for much in 
a wrestling match. In very truth, when I looked 
at the huge squat frame of The Bull, which ap- 
peared to have been built especially for wrestling, 
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I feared greatly for our champion. But I could see 
that Big Pierre had not lost one whit of his con- 
fidence at sight of his antagonist; and this restored 
somewhat my own faith in the outcome. 

“Come, now, you, who hear bones crack when 
you wrestle,’ he defied, when each stood ready. 
“Come crack me some of my bones. I n 

“Ready?” Du Luth cut him short and stepped to 
the sides of the two men, a pistol held high above 
his head. “At the firing of this pistol, go to it. 
The one getting the first two falls, wins. No kick- 
ing, striking, or strangling holds allowed. Now, 
go!” and he pulled the trigger and stepped quickly 
back. 

The two men now stood half-crouched, their 
arms hanging down loosely by their sides, their 
eyes intently watching each other. 

At the crack of the pistol, both leaped, each 
anxious to get his most favored hold. 

I could see the joy of battle come into Big 
Pierre’s eyes, as he leaped, and I thrilled at the 
sight; for I saw he went into the contest, even as 
a gormand goes to a banquet, for sheer delight in 
the thing; and then I knew that The Bull would 
have need of all of his great strength. 

In another instant the two men were at grips, 
swaying, bending, struggling with the utmost vio- 
lence, one hold giving place to another so swiftly 
that my eyes could not follow their movements. 
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Now they were on their feet, now on their knees, 
now on their bellies; but always somehow they 
managed to twist, or squirm, or heave themselves 
so that they did not fall on their backs. The sweat 
poured from their skins. Their breath came in 
great grunting gasps. Long streaks of red ap- 
peared on their bodies, where fingers had attempted 
to grasp flesh and slipped. From the first Big 
Pierre had set the pace. Not for an instant did he 
give The Bull rest or pause. Evidently he sensed 
that what he lacked in strength he must more than 
make up in agility and speed, that he must use his 
thinker as well as his body. 

“Fle is trying for the leg and hip hold,” panted 
Jacques, fairly dancing up and down with excite- 
ment. “If he gets that hold—Ah, he almost had 
him then! God’s mercy, never before did I see 
such wrestling!” 

All the onlookers were now wild with excite- 
ment, jumping up and down, yelling advice and 
cheering. I was mad with the others. Even Du 
Luth and La Forest were both yelling at the top 
of their voices and dancing around the two con- 
testants like men bereft of sense. 

Never had any man there seen such a wrestling 
match before! 

The mouths of both of the men now hung wide 
open. Their lungs were heaving as if they would 
burst through their strong ribs. Their eyes were 
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becoming wild and bloodshot. One or the other 
must yield soon. 

Then I saw a flame leap up suddenly into Big 
Pierre’s eyes. His long-awaited opportunity had 
come! 

“He’s got him!” yelled Jacques and drew a long 
gasping breath of satisfaction. 

Even as he yelled, I saw the huge squat body of 
The Bull suddenly rise up in the air, saw Big 
Pierre swing partly around, heard him utter a great 
heaving grunt—and The Bull went soaring over 
his shoulder and hit the ground back of him with 
a thud that must have shaken the solid walls of 
the fort. 

He struck on his hands, with his face downward, 
and instantly Big Pierre sprang upon him to turn 
him over on his back, before he had recovered from 
the shock. 

Then I saw a most foul deed done! For, even 
as Big Pierre leaped, The Bull flopped over on his 
back, his face black with rage, drew up his legs 
and kicked Big Pierre with both feet and with all 
his strength in the pit of the stomach, doubling him 
up so violently that his head hit his knees. 

“Foul!” “Foul!” yelled both Du Luth and La 
Forest and sprang toward the two men. 

But, before they could reach them, The Bull 
stretched out one of his great hands and gripped 
Big Pierre, who was helpless, from the loss of the — 
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breath knocked out of his body, and in the utmost 
agony, by the throat and set both knees on his chest. 

Never have I seen on a man’s face a more evil 
look than that which now twisted and distorted 
the countenance of The Bull. It was as if all the 
evil in that great body had come to the surface 
on his face. 

“Take your hand from his throat—instantly!” 
and Du Luth, his voice cold as ice, pressed the 
muzzle of his pistol against the side of The Bull’s 
head. 

Slowly, reluctantly the great hand loosened its 
grip on the throat. 

“Stand up!” commanded Du Luth, still keeping 
the muzzle of the pistol within six inches of The 
Bull’s head. “Here,” and he turned quickly to 
La Forest, as The Bull arose to his feet, “take 
charge of this brute. Blow his brains out, if he 
attempts to get away or to draw a weapon. Hold 
him where he stands; for, if I mistake not, Big 
Pierre, when he recovers, will want further argu- 
ment with him,” and he turned quickly to give his 
aid to the groaning coureur de bots. 

But Jacques and Gabriel and I were before him. 

Never have I seen a man in more agony than 
was Big Pierre for the next few minutes. I thought 
he would never get his breath back again. I am 
sure it was more than ten minutes before he could 
breathe at all without great agony. But, I saw that, 
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even during his greatest agony, his eyes kept turn- 
ing to where The Bull now sat, under the watchful 
eyes and threatening pistol of La Forest. In very 
sooth, I am quite sure that it was more this sight 
of The Bull and the thought of what he would do 
to him presently, that brought back his breath and 
drove the agony out of his belly, than it was our 
ministrations. It seemed to act on him like a pow- 
erful stimulant. 

“Wait, just wait until I get on my feet again and 
this agony leaves me,” were his first words, “and 
TP 1]——” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Du Luth, “we all know 
what you are going to do to that brute; but, in 
order to do it, you must lie still until you get your 
breath back. I'll see that The Bull does not get 
away,” he added grimly. 

Now passed what I think was one of the longest 
hours of my life, so eager was I to see Big Pierre 
punish The Bull for that foul kick, so anxious I 
was to witness the great fight with bared fists, that 
I knew was to take place between Big Pierre, as 
soon as he had recovered sufficiently, and The Bull. 

No one left the esplanade. All understood what 
was to happen. I do not think that anything short 
of death could have torn these rude fighting men 
away. 

Du Luth had now taken full charge of the affair 
and he would not allow Big Pierre to so much as 
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stand on his feet, until a full hour had passed. Then 
he bade him stand up. 

“(How do you feel?” he asked anxiously, when 
Big Pierre was on his feet. 

‘As if I could knock the stuffing out of that big 
beast in about two seconds,” Big Pierre answered, 
glaring at The Bull and beginning to stretch his 
arms and %egs and bend his body backward and 
forward and sideways. ‘Sound in every bone 
and muscle,” he said and straightened up. “I am 
ready,” and he turned his eyes to where The Bull 
sat glowering under the muzzle of La Forest’s 
pistol. 

“Men,” and Du Luth’s eyes went swiftly around 
the circle of excited faces, “‘you saw what happened. 
We would be justified in driving The Bull out of 
the fort and into the wilderness. But this would 
not satisfy Big Pierre. He insists on punishing 
the man himself, in a fair fight with his fists.” 

At these words a great cheer broke from the sur- 
rounding men. 

“Big Pierre,” Du Luth continued, “now declares 
himself fully recovered from that foul kick and 
stands ready to fight. Is your man ready, Lieuten- 
ant La Forest?” 

“He is,” answered La Forest. “Stand up!” 

The Bull rose sullenly to his feet. 

“Take that knife away from him,” Du Luth 
ordered sharply, pointing to a long knife that hung 
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in a sheath from The Bull’s belt, ‘and see that he 
has no other weapons of any kind concealed about 
him. He is not to be trusted. I will search Big 
Prerres:: 

Both men were now searched for concealed 
weapons. 

I fancied I saw an evil look, that had something 
of triumph in it, come into the eyes of The Bull, 
when La Forest stepped back from his search of 
him, and I wondered what that look meant. I was 
soon to know. 

“Now,” and Du Luth stepped near to the two 
men, “you are to fight with your fists and only with 
your fists. No blows of any kind allowed below 
the belt. No time is to be given. You are to fight 
without pause, until one or the other is knocked 
out, or cries ‘Enough!’ Ready? Then fight, when 
I count three and yell, ‘Go!’ ” 

The two men now stood facing each other about 
six feet apart. Neither had spoken a word. The 
lips of both were tightly closed. 

Big Pierre stood, with his hands hanging down 
loosely by his sides, his body bending slightly for- 
ward, one foot a little in front of the other and, on 
each side of his nose, a point of his mustache was 
dancing angrily—a sure sign that he was greatly 
enraged. On his face and in his eyes was a cold, 
calculating, determined look, that would have made 
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me shiver, had I been The Bull, that told me he 
would show no mercy. 

I liked not the look on the evil face of The Bull. 
I wanted to cry out to Big Pierre to beware of 
him. I even opened my mouth to utter the warn- 
ing; but, before a word came, Du Luth began to 
count. 

“One!” he called. ‘Two!—Three!—Go!” 

At the word, “Go!” both men jumped forward; 
but, as The Bull jumped, I saw a hand flash down 
into the top of one of his high boots, saw the glitter 
of a knife blade leap upward, heard a startled 
wrathful gasp close by—— 

“BANG!” 

The crack of a heavy pistol near my ear almost 
deafened me and I saw the knife torn violently 
from the hand of The Bull and hurled a rod away. 

“Now, go after him! Go after him good and 
hard! Give the skunk the thrashing of his life!” 
and Jacques, his face set and hard, lowered his 
smoking pistol. 

Big Pierre had glimpsed the glitter of that knife; 
and now, with a growl of rage, he swung back his 
fist and then drove it forward with all his strength 
and weight back of it. 

At that moment The Bull was helpless. The 
force of the pistol ball, striking his knife blade, had 
stunned his right arm and hand, the unexpected 
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suddenness of it had paralyzed his mind; and, be- 
fore he could recover, the fist of Big Pierre struck 
him on the jaw. There was the crack of snapping 
bones and The Bull went down as if he had been 
struck with a sledge-hammer. 

Du Luth and La Forest both sprang to his side 
and bent over him. Du Luth was the first to 
straighten up. 

“Fis jaw is broken,” hesaid. “He has been com- 
pletely knocked out. The fight is over.” 


CHAPTER XI 
GABRIEL SHOWS HIS SKILL WITH A RIFLE 


E left Fort Frontenac early the next morn- 

ing; for Du Luth was anxious to get as far as 
possible on his way, before the storms and cold of 
winter made further travel in the northwestern 
wilderness next to impossible. All of the dwellers 
of this lonely post came down to the shore to see 
us off, all but one—The Bull. La Forest told us 
that he was in the hospital, with both sides of his 
lower jaw fractured and in a most vile temper, 
glowering sullenly at everyone, but not able to 
speak a word on account of his jaw. 

“T’ll see that he leaves the fort just as soon as 
he is able,” he declared. “He is a most disagree- 
able brute to have around. His great physical 
strength has given him the idea that he is cock of 
the walk wherever he is and that all must flap their 
wings whenever he crows. All the men here fear 
and hate him. He came to the fort, accompanied 
by three Iroquois Indians, two weeks ago and I 
have disliked him and his Indians from the first 
day they came. Nothing ever gave me more joy 
than the sight of his huge body flying over Big 
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Pierre’s shoulder. May the saints preserve me 
from ever giving that man cause to strike me! The 
Bull’s jaw looked as if it had been struck by a 
sledge-hammer. I’ve got good money that says 
it will back your Big Pierre at any time or place 
against any man in New France, either in a wrest- 
ling match or a fist fight,” and the eyes of La Forest 
turned admiringly to where the tall form of Big 
Pierre stood supervising the loading of the canoes. 

“Fave you had no suspicions that The Bull 
might be here in the pay of the English,” Du Luth 
asked, “‘sent here to learn what our plans were and 
to win the furs away from our Indians? I saw 
him driven out of Quebec over a year ago on that 
very suspicion and because of his brutal, bullying 
nature.” 

“An English spy!” and La Forest started, “In 
very truth, I think you are right; for never before 
did I see a man with such a curious mind. Always 
asking questions, always wanting to know this and 
to know that; and, come to think of it, nearly all 
of his questioning was about our fur trade with the 
Indians and how best to reach the different tribes. 
He said he was planning to go into the fur trade 
himself and wished to make some arrangement 
with La Salle, whereby he could establish his head- 
quarters at Fort Frontenac. I can see M. de la 
Salle being hoodwinked by that sort of a man! 
‘Those keen eyes of his would see through him at 
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the first glance. Well, I’ll see that he gets no more 
information here and that he leaves the fort the 
moment he is able. I 7 

“All aboard! The canoes are loaded!” sang out 
Big Pierre, who was in the best of humor on this 
morning and not one whit the worse for the kick 
The Bull had given him, which is saying something 
for the strength of his stomach. 

Five minutes later we had said good-by to Fort 
Frontenac and were pushing our canoes swiftly 
through the quiet waters of Lake Ontario. The 
morning was clear and cool, the kind that sends 
the blood prancing through the veins and makes the 
muscles fairly ache for exercise. The sky hung 
blue above us and the water lay blue beneath us. 
Never before had I seen so great a water. In the 
far distance I could see the blue of the sky meet 
the blue of the water; and I felt the great mystery 
that, I have been told, ever comes to those who 
look out, for the first time, over shoreless seas. 

“T did not think there was as much water as this 
in all the world!” I exclaimed, awed by the great 
magnitude of that lazily moving surface of blue. 
“God must have thought some big thoughts, when 
he placed these great lakes here,” and I fell to 
pondering on that great water, even as a boy some- 
times will on such things. 

“I’m not thinking much about the amount of 
the water,” and Gabriel grinned; “but I’m mighty 
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glad there is so much of it spread out over so much 
ground that we won’t have to buck against any 
more rapids or portage our canoes and baggage so 
long as we areonit. Seems just like play to paddle 
through this quiet water, after what we’ve gone 
through.” 

In sooth, Gabriel was right; for, after our hard 
work up the river, this paddling over the quiet 
bosom of the lake was like play and it put a playful 
humor into all of us. Big Pierre, for the first time 
in my hearing, began roaring out a boisterous song 
of love and war and even Du Luth and Gabriel 
and Jacques joined in on the chorus, which had 
so great a swing to it that soon I was shouting it as 
loudly as the others. We had no fear of the sav- 
ages, for we kept our canoes too far from the shore 
for arrow or gun-ball to reach us. Besides we had 
been told at Fort Frontenac that all the Indians 
near the fort were friendly. Thus, for it might be 
an hour or more, we roared out one boisterous song 
after another, frightening up great flocks of the 
wild fowl, with which the surface of the lake near 
the shore was almost covered. Then, at length, 
becoming a little hoarse from our roaring, we 
ceased singing and paddled quietly, each busy with 
his own thoughts. 

Now it was that I saw done a thing, which, had 
I not seen it with my own eyes, I would have 
thought it impossible. 
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Suddenly, as we were moving quietly along, I 
saw Gabriel lay down his paddle and swiftly pick 
up his gun. 

“Hold the canoe still,” he cried. “I am minded 
to have a fat goose to eat.” 

Then I saw coming swiftly toward us a V-shaped 
flock of geese, with one great goose flying at the 
apex of the V, with long neck and head out- 
stretched. At the word from Gabriel, we had set 
our paddles in the water and now held the canoe 
motionless, our eyes on the geese. Gabriel slowly 
raised his rifle to his shoulder and fixed his eyes on 
the oncoming geese. 

To me it seemed like a foolish waste of powder 
and ball to shoot at one of those swiftly flying birds, 
now at least forty yards above our heads. I did 
not believe it possible for Gabriel to hit one of 
them and least of all their swift flying leader. 

Now the flock was almost above our heads. 

“Sit still! Watch the leader!” cried Gabriel 
and I saw him press the gun tightly to his shoulder. 

My eyes went swiftly to that great goose in the 
van. Then, suddenly, the crack of Gabriel’s rifle 
sounded in my ears, a puff of smoke shot in front 
of my face, and, to my astonishment, I saw the 
leader of that flock suddenly turn a double somer- 
sault in mid-flight, whirl over and over a few times 
in the air, and then shoot straight downward like 
a stone. The bird struck the water, with a great 
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splash, not ten feet from the prow of our canoe. 

“A splendid shot!” cried Du Luth, as the canoe 
shot ahead and he reached over its side after the 
goose. 

As he lifted the bird up out of the water, I saw, 
to my amazement, that its head had been cleanly 
shot off its neck. 

“Never did I see such a shot as that before!” I 
exclaimed, staring at Gabriel. “Did it just hap- 
pene” 

“Look!” and Gabriel pointed upward, to where 
a flock of ducks were rapidly flying toward us, at 
the same time quickly picking up my gun and 
throwing it to his shoulder. 

In a moment more the ducks were over our heads 
and the next instant I heard the crack of my rifle 
and saw one of the leading ducks suddenly whirl 
over and over in the air, as the goose had done, and 
then plunge straight downward. 

This time Gabriel himself pulled the duck up 
out of the water, held it up in front of me and 
triumphantly pointed to his neck. 

Again the head had been cleanly shot from the 
neck! 

“‘Gee-hoshapat! but I wish I could shoot like 
that! I never saw that done before!” and the eyes 
I turned on Gabriel were full of honest and won- 
dering admiration. 

‘And you will never see it done again, unless you 
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see Gabriel here doing it!” and Du Luth’s eyes 
shone with admiration. “I have never seen an- 
other man that could equal him. The gift of such 
shooting is born in a man and can never be 
acquired, no matter how hard he tries. Now, let’s 
get on with our canoes,” and we resumed our pad- 
dling. 

When noon came, we landed at the foot of a 
little hill, with two great trees growing on its top. 
On a flat stone in the midst of a grassy spot between 
these trees, we built a fire and Jacques broiled the 
goose and the duck over it, by spitting them on 
iron ramrods and then holding the fowls over the 
fire by means of crotched sticks thrust into the 
ground. For side dishes we had various native 
vegetables that the skill and the knowledge of 
Jacques enabled him to find and to cook in a man- 
ner most delightful to our stomachs. Thus, al- 
though far away in a great wilderness, we now 
feasted on food that might have graced the table 
of a king. 


CHAPTER XII 
WE COME TO A SENECA VILLAGE 


WAS never tired of watching the changing 

shores of the lake, as we glided southward over 
its smooth surface. Hills and valleys, great rocks 
and forests of huge trees gave a most pleasing 
variety to the scenery. For the first few days we 
did not see an Indian and but few large animals, 
like buffs, deer, or bears; but we had plenty to eat, 
on account of the wild fowls on the lake and the 
fish in the water. At night we landed on the shore, 
made our camp, ate our suppers, stationed our sen- 
tries, went to sleep and slept in peace until morn- 
ing, when we continued our journey. But this 
pleasant and uneventful way of traveling did not 
last long; for, shortly after we came to that part 
of Lake Ontario where the shore turns westward, 
we saw a small village of Indians encamped on a 
hilltop that overlooked the lake. 

“Senecas!” grunted Black Duck and pointed to 
the village. 

I knew that the Seneca Indians were one of the 
largest and most powerful of the five tribes that 
made up the dread Iroquois nation. I had seen a 
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number of them in Montreal and could even speak 
a few words of their language and had listened to 
many tales of their fierceness and cruelty. Now, 
that we were in their own country, where their rule 
was supreme, I wondered somewhat what would 
happen to us. 

“We will visit them,” Du Luth said and headed 
our canoe shoreward. 

At this move Black Duck and the other two 
Indians showed great fright and begged us not to 
go near those savages. 

“Them bad Indians,” Black Duck declared. 
“Kill and eat all of us.” 

But Du Luth only laughed and told him that not 
even a Seneca would dare harm a hair on the head 
of a Frenchman nor anyone under the protection 
of a Frenchman. This restored their courage 
somewhat; for they had come to have great faith 
in Du Luth, who was always able to win the re- 
spect and trust of all Indians, in a manner equaled 
by few other white men. 

The moment the savages saw us turn our canoes 
shoreward, they began to yell and rushed wildly 
down the hill to the river bank, where they stood, 
waving their long spears and bows and arrows, 
whirling their tomahawks about their heads and 
dancing and yelling in the most grotesque and 
threatening manner. 

I was greatly frightened at this savage sight; 
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but pride kept me from showing it, for neither 
Du Luth, nor Gabriel, nor Jacques manifested the 
slightest fear and they kept on paddling toward the 
shore. However, I can now confess and without 
shame; for I was then but a boy and had never 
been in the Indian country before, that a great 
fear was in my heart and that I thought these 
Indians surely intended to murder us all. 

Du Luth stopped our canoes a short distance 
from the shore, stood up in his canoe and raised 
both empty hands high above his head, to signify 
that we came in peace and friendship. 

Instantly a chief stepped out from among the 
Indians and, placing his weapons on the ground 
at his feet, lifted both of his empty hands above 
his head. 

“We come to talk with your big chief,” Du Luth 
said, in the Seneca language, which I knew well 
enough to understand the meaning of his words. 
“We have much to say to him and many presents 
go with our talk. Take us to him,” and Du Luth 
signaled us to land, standing up very straight in 
the canoe and with an air of dignity and command 
about him that I admired greatly. 

At a sign from the chief, the Indians now all 
fell back a couple of paces, leaving him standing 
alone; and then, to further show their peaceful in- 
tentions, all laid their weapons down on the ground 
at their feet. 
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We now stepped out of our canoes and on to 
the beach, without an instant’s hesitation or sign 
of fear, at least I think that I did not let any of 
the dread that was still trembling in my heart peep 
out of my face, and I know that the others did not. 

So far the chief had not uttered a word and had 
stood, naked to his waist, his arms folded on his 
bosom and his face expressionless. I thought him 
a splendid-iooking man physically, from the eagle 
feathers in his headdress to the ornamented moc- 
casins on his feet. Now, when we had landed, he 
opened his mouth, with a gesture that stopped Du 
Luth six feet in front of him. 

“‘Senecas welcome you,” he said. ‘We long wish 
you come. Black Gowns open our hearts to you. 
Sun go sleep,” and he glanced toward the setting 
sun. “Come to village. When sun wakes, we go to 
big village, half a sun’s journey from here, where 
big chief lives. He will call council; and the ears 
of the Senecas will be open to hear your talk. 
Come,” and picking up his weapons from the 
ground, he led us to the village on the hilltop, the 
other Indians running on ahead of us, making a 
great noise with their yelling and whooping, but 
in so joyous a manner that I was greatly comforted. 

When we came to the village, the chief at once 
conducted us to a large cabin, which had been 
prepared for our use. In front of the entrance to 
this cabin stood two old men. Very solemn and 
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dignified looking I thought them. When Du 
Luth came within six feet of where they stood, 
the two old men held up their right hands, palms 
outward, as a signal for him to halt. We all halted. 
Each of the two old Indians held a feather-deco- 
rated pipe in his hand. Now, they lifted the long 
stems of these pipes to their lips, drew in a mouth- 
ful of smoke, turned to the sun and gravely blew 
out the smoke in their mouths toward it. Again 
they filled their mouths with smoke, turned to Du 
Luth and solemnly blew the smoke out into his face. 
This ceremony they repeated three times, mum- 
bling some words each time in so low a voice that 
I could not get their meaning, Then they wel- 
comed us to the village and bade us make the cabin 
our home as long as we wished. This done they 
stepped from in front of the entrance to the cabin 
and motioned us to enter. 

I did not know it then, but I afterwards learned 
that this ceremony was a form of worship that 
acknowledged us as being much superior to them- 
selves; for, as yet, these Indians stood in great awe 
of white men, with their thunder-sticks, as they 
called their guns, their marvelous steel knives, 
hatchets, axes, glass beads, and many other things. 
Surely only manitos could make such wonderful 
objects! 

When we entered the cabin, we found everything 
made ready for us, according to savage ideas of 
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hospitality. A fire was burning briskly, furs were 
spread out over the ground and in one corner was 
a great pile of robes and furs for use in making our 
beds. A little later squaws entered with bark 
plates, heaped with sagamite, and with gourds 
filled with a sort of soup. Other squaws brought 
in sufficient fuel to last us through the night. 

Jacques called the cooking rotten; but I noticed 
that he ate as heartily of it as any of us did. As 
for myself, I thought it very good eating, until I 
found a small leg in the soup, with a foot on it that 
looked very much like a puppy’s foot. I ate no 
more of that dish; and all night I felt sick at my 
stomach. 

The next morning we were awake and up early. 
During the night a messenger had come from the 
big chief to bring us to his village at once; and, 
with the messenger, came six tall Indians to act as 
our guard of honor. 

Jacques, who had sprained his ankle the night 
before, now found walking with it so painful that 
he asked to be left behind. Du Luth at once 
granted his request, the more willingly because he 
wished to leave someone behind to guard the 
canoes and the goods while we were away. The 
three Indians he ordered to remain with Jacques. 

I could see that Du Luth was greatly pleased 
with this opportunity to visit the “big” Seneca chief 
and have a talk with him and his people. 
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“Now, if we can only induce them to bring their 
furs to the French at Montreal, instead of taking 
them to the English and the Dutch to the south, it 
will be a big feather in our caps, friend Paul,” he 
said, that pleasant smile coming on his lips and into 
his eyes. 

“That I know,” I answered; “for I have often 
heard my father speak of the vast quantity of furs 
the Seneca Indians alone might bring to Montreal, 
if they could but be won away from the English 
and the Dutch. Have you any hope of doing this?” 

“A little,” and his smile took on a wry twist. 
“But both the English and the Dutch are a cunning 
and determined people, where gold is concerned. 
I misdoubt if we accomplish much on this first visit. 
However, it will be a beginning and well worth 
the trouble. Now, what think you of this visit to 
his savage majesty? Will we return with our 
scalp-locks still safe on the tops of our headsr” 

“What?” and I looked up into his face a bit 
startled. ‘Do you think we go in peril, when we 
go on this visit? Do we not go at the invitation 
of the big chief himself?” 

“Yes; but, friend Paul, there is always danger 
when it’s Indians. We must be on our guard every 
minute; and yet we must not let these Indians 
know that we are in the slightest fear of them. 
Now, it comes to me that you can possibly be of 
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some service in this. You understand the Seneca 
language a little, do you not?” 

“Yes, Father had me learn all the Indian talk 
I could, doubtless thinking of the days to come.” 

“A wise father. Now, this is my thought. Do 
not let any of these Indians know that you can 
understand a word of their language. Keep your 
ears open, particularly when you are where I can- 
not overhear what is said; for then the Indians, 
thinking that you cannot understand, will feel free 
to talk openly. If you hear anything that makes 
you suspect they are planning evil against us, let 
me know of it as promptly as possible, but be sure 
and do it in such a manner that they will appre- 
hend nothing. You understand what is wanted, 
Paul?” 

“Yes,” I answered, proud to be entrusted with 
such a service by Du Luth, my nerves beginning 
to tingle a little at the thought of the realness of 
the peril that was hiding behind this venture and 
how men like Du Luth were ever taking chances 
with their lives. 

“That is well. Now, I see that the chief evi- 
dently only awaits our presence to start the journey. 
May good St. Anthony be our protection! Come 
on, Paul,” and, with a smile on his brave face, as 
if he were about to undertake a most delightful 
excursion, he hurried to where the chief stood at 
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the head of the warriors, who were to accompany 
us, and a number of slaves, who were to carry our 
baggage and the goods we had selected as presents 
for the big chief and his people. Du Luth had 
already given his instructions to Jacques. We now 
bade him good-by and signified to the chief that 
we were ready, who grunted a command and we 
were off. 

I had never been in a big Indian village, where 
the savages lived in accordance with their own 
laws and customs, and, consequently, this coming 
visit to the big town of the Senecas greatly awak- 
ened my interest and curiosity. In sooth, all the 
happenings since our entering the little village on 
the hilltop had been of the greatest interest to me 
and I had watched everything, as only a curious 
boy can; but now we were to see greater and yet 
more interesting things—the Big Chief himself and 
his Big Village! Then, added to this was the 
thought of the peril we were entering into. I knew 
that this peril was very real, or Du Luth never 
would have spoken of it. Altogether there were 
many things to keep my thoughts busy on this 
morning, when we started for the big village of the 
Senecas and many thoughts to stir the blood of an 
adventurous boy, such as I was. 

For some two hours we pressed steadily on, 
through a beautiful country, mostly covered with 
great trees and thick underbrush; and then we 
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came to an opening in the forest through which 
flowed a clear stream of water. Just as we were 
about to enter this glade, there came a great shout- 
ing from the other side of it and a number of 
Indians burst out of the surrounding woods and 
rushed toward us. They had been sent from the 
big village to swell our escort and to bring fruit 
and other foods, which were loaded on the backs 
of two squaws, for our refreshment. All now came 
to a halt to rest and eat. 

Truly these Indians were showing us great hos- 
pitality and I began to wonder if we had as much 
harm to fear from them as Du Luth seemed to 
think. 

When we again started on our way, a little 
spotted dog that had come with the two squaws, 
attached himself to me and trotted along at my 
heels in the most friendly manner. Whenever I 
turned and looked at him, he lifted his eyes to mine 
in such a beseeching, adoring way and waggled his 
tail so joyously that I did not have the heart to 
drive him away. Indeed, before an hour had 
passed he had quite won a place in my heart. 

“T want to buy this dog and take him with me. 
Can IP” and I turned to Du Luth. 

“What's that?” and Du Luth, who had been 
watching me and the dog, with a quizzical smile 
on his face, frowned. ‘What, take that mongrel 
cur with you! Doubtless, he is as full of fleas as 
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a forest is of leaves and has no manners, not even 
dog-manners. He will be quite sure to bark, when 
he should keep still, and 

“But,” I interrupted him anxiously, for I was 
now most eager to possess the dog, “Ill teach him 
manners. I know I can. I never saw such an 
intelligent look in the eyes of a dog before. And 
he will make a bully sentinel. You know a dog 
always sleeps with both ears wide open and hears 
the least sound. I can keep him, can’t I? I won't 
let him make you a bit of trouble.” 

“All right,” and Du Luth laughed. “He might 
come in handy. I’ve seen the time more than once 
in this wilderness, when a fat little dog like him 
would have been a godsend to our stomachs,” 
and he laughed again at the look that came on my 
face at his last words. “But don’t offer the squaws 
much. Doubtless, they will be mighty glad to get 
rid of him.” 

I had a small pocket-knife in one of my pockets. 
I took this knife in my hand and went with it to the 
two squaws, the dog running close to my side and 
jumping up and down against my leg. I pointed 
first at the dog, then at the knife and nodded my 
head, for I did not wish them to know I could 
speak a word of their language. 

The squaws understood me at once and, with 
wide grins on their faces, both held out a hand for 
the knife and eagerly nodded their heads. I quick- 
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ly dropped the knife into the hand of one of them 
and hurried away with the dog, now my dog, leav- 
ing the question of the ownership of the knife to 
be settled by themselves. 

I at once named the dog Flash, because he was 
constantly darting here and there, like a flash. I 
soon came to think him the most wonderful dog 
ever born; and, with some reason, as you who 
read this story will discover before you come to 
its ending. In very sooth, had it not been for 
Flash—but I must leave the telling of that for its 
proper place in the tale. 

Shortly after leaving this glade in the woods, 
the country became quite open, spreading out into 
vast and beautiful meadows, where the grass grew 
so tall that sometimes even Big Pierre had diffi- 
culty in seeing over its top; or into great oak- 
covered plains, where the trees were so open that 
we could easily have raced on horseback under- 
neath their great branches. 

Flash, while we were passing through such a 
forest, chased a squirrel up one of the tallest of 
the trees. The squirrel perched himself on a top- 
most limb of the tree and, from that point of 
vantage, looked down on the excited dog and began 
scolding him in the most vigorous manner for 
interrupting him in his search for nuts. 

“T am sure a squirrel’s tail would look great on 
that cap of yours, Paul. Let’s see if you can get 
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that little scolder with your gun at the first shot,” 
and Du Luth pointed to the squirrel. “If you hit 
him in the eye, I’ll think your gun almost as good 
as The Thunderer here,” and he patted his own gun . 
affectionately on the stock. 

“Tf I don’t hit him, it won’t be the fault of 
Lightning,” I replied; and then we both laughed, 
for the names, “The Thunderer” and “Lightning,” 
which we had just given our guns, had been the 
inspiration of the moment; but, so appropriate did 
they seem, seeing that the guns were twins, that 
thenceforth they became The Thunderer and 
Lightning to us. 

“Now, let’s see what Lightning can do. If you 
miss, I’l] let The Thunderer speak,” and Du Luth 
turned his eyes upward to where the squirrel still 
sat scolding on the limb. 

By this time all the Indians had gathered around 
us and were watching us and our “thunder-sticks” 
in an awed and half-frightened way. When I 
threw the butt of my rifle to my shoulder and 
pointed it upward toward the squirrel, fully half 
of them clapped their hands over their ears, shut 
their eyes and fell back; and a few even threw 
themselves face downward on the ground. 

I took quick aim and pulled the trigger; for I 
had already learned that, when there is shooting to 
be done, it had best be done quickly. Instantly 
the squirrel came tumbling down and fell at the 
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feet of Du Luth. He caught it up, before Flash 
could pounce upon it, and held it up by the tail. 

‘A splendid shot, Paul! Right through the eye! 
Gabriel here will have to look after his laurels,” 
and he held the squirrel up in front of Gabriel’s 
face. 

“T do believe the boy’s got the shooting gift,” 
Gabriel declared, as he eyed the body of the squir- 
rel. “I watched the way the gun went to his 
shoulder and his eyes to the sights—quick and sure. 
And quick and sure are the right words, my boy, 
when it comes to shooting,” and he clapped a hand 
approvingly on my shoulder. 

I verily believe that I was more pleased with 
these words of praise from Du Luth and Gabriel 
than I would have been with accolade of a king; 
for words of praise from either, and especially 
from Gabriel, were about as rare as teeth in a dog’s 
tail. 

“That is a mighty fine gun, you have there,” 
Gabriel continued, his eyes on Lightning. “I never 
saw a better. Where did you get it?” 

“My father had it made especially to order by 
the best gunmaker in Paris, this and the gun Du 
Luth has. He gave them to us.” 

“God bless Gabriel, but I do wish someone 
would give me such a gun!” and his fingers went 
lovingly over the gun, which I had now handed 
to him. “Now, look at them fool Indians!” he 
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suddenly exclaimed; for, at that moment, to test its 
balance, he had thrown the gun to his shoulder and 
instantly there had been the wildest kind of a stam- 
pede of all the Indians in front of its barrel. 

In very truth, had we deliberately set out to put 
fear and awe of us in their hearts, we could not by 
long thinking have thought out a better way than 
this sudden killing of that squirrel high up in the 
tree, with one of our “thunder-sticks.” I verily 
believe that they thought me some sort of a power- 
ful spirit, with the loud thunder and the deadly 
lightning at my command; and, boylike, I rather 
enjoyed their semi-worship, which they made 
manifest in the awed looks they were continually 
casting in my direction, and the fear that came into 
his eyes, whenever my eyes singled out one of 
them. 


CHAPTER XIII 
WE HEAR A WARNING IN THE NIGHT 


T length, after having been much delayed by 
the constant arrivals of fresh parties of curi- 
ous Indians, we came within sight of the big vil- 
lage about the middle of the afternoon. I, with 
Flash now fastened to a stout deerskin thong, which 
I held in my hand, had, in my eagerness, gone on a 
little ahead of Du Luth and his party, when, sud- 
denly, the woods through which we were then 
passing came to an abrupt end at the foot of a hill 
and on the summit of this hill I saw the Indian 
village.’ 

“We're there!” I shouted, whirling about in 
great excitement and racing back to Du Luth. 
~“Tt’s on the top of a hill just ahead of us and is 
surrounded by a high palisade. Hurry!” 

“Tf you can’t keep cool, Paul, I’ll have to duck 
you in the little river I see flowing along the base 
of the hill,” and Du Luth laughed. “Now,” and © 
his face sobered, “we must all remember that not 
one of us must show the least sign of fear or doubt 


1This Seneca village was on the top of what is now known as 
Boughton Hill, not far south of Victor in Ontario County, N. Y.—E. M. 
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of the Indians’ friendliness ; and we must all behave 
in the most grave and dignified manner, for these 
savages have great admiration for a grave and 
dignified bearing. Now, Paul,” and his eyes went 
sternly to my face, “don’t you laugh, or even smile, 
at anything you see, no matter how funny or ridicu- 
lous it may seem to you. Ridicule is one thing an 
Indian will not permit. Now, remember what I 
told you and keep your ears open. Forward!” and 
we started up the hill, surrounded on all sides by 
Indians. 

I could not help but shiver a little, when, no 
matter in what direction I looked, I caught the 
gleam of fierce, black, snakelike eyes on me; and, 
involuntarily, I crossed myself and implored the 
good St. Anthony to watch over us. 

When we came to the top of the hill, we found a 
large number of old men seated on the grass wait- 
ing for us. They at once bade us sit down and 
pointed to a clear space of soft grass in front of 
them, which they had reserved for us. We all sat 
down. Then the oldest-looking man I had ever 
seen stood up. He was so old that he was nearly 
blind and could hardly hold himself up on his feet. 
Afterwards I learned that he was one hundred and 
seven years old. But, much to my surprise, when 
he spoke, he seemed to have a new birth and de- 
livered a most lively oration, in which, as nearly 
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as I could understand his words, he told us that 
the Senecas were all very glad to see us, that we 
could look on all of them as our brothers, that they 
would look on all of us as their brothers and that, 
feeling thus, they most warmly welcomed us, as 
brothers should, to their village, where they had 
made ready a cabin, in which we could live until 
we were ready to make known the purpose of our 
coming. 

Du Luth, in reply, thanked him for his words of 
welcome, told him that we came in peace and 
friendship and that we were very glad to find that 
the Senecas were our brothers. He bade him tell 
the Big Chief that, if he would call a council of 
the wise men for the following day, he would then 
make known to all the object of our coming. 

At the close of Du Luth’s speech a very dignified 
Indian, clothed in a long white buffalo robe, 
stepped up to us and bade us follow him. He at 
once led us through the gate in the palisades and 
into the village. 

My eyes now were very curious eyes. I was 
much disappointed, for I found that the village 
was nothing but a lot of squalid cabins, surrounded 
with palisades of poles, some thirteen feet high, 
planted deep in the ground and with their tops 
fastened together. Along the inner side of the pali- 
sades wood had been piled to about the height of 
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Yes, they are harmless, harmless as bloodthirsty 
tigers. Now they are purring; but let them once 
taste blood!” 

Du Luth paused and listened. Only the rain 
could be heard falling on the bark roof. A dog 
barked, but was quickly silenced. Evidently the 
big village had gone to sleep. 

“At this moment,” Du Luth continued, “these 
Indians stand in a little awe and fear of us. They 
have seen but few white men and they marvel at 
their superiority and fancy that they must be gods, 
or, at least, manitos, with their flash of lightning 
that kills with the sound of thunder. Still they but 
half believe this and some of the chiefs must know 
that we are mortal, like themselves; and, should 
anything happen to arouse their rage against us, 
they would instantly cease their purring and be- 
come bloodthirsty tigers; and would then very soon 
find out whether or not we were mortal. What 
think you, Gabriel? Am I right?” 

“Yes,” and Gabriel slapped one knee most em- 
phatically. “AJI Indians are a bloodthirsty lot of 
devils! I wouldn’t trust one as far as I could spit! 
Peste! But how they would rejoice to see one of us, 
a white man, tied to that torture-stake, me espe- 
cially. They know I am tough and would take a 
long time burning. I saw a lot of them eyeing me, 
sort of appraising my burning qualities, as we 
passed through the crowd to-day. I dg 
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“Oh, shut up!” and Du Luth clapped a hand 
over Gabriel’s mouth, “or you’ll have us all mur- 
dered in our blankets before the night is over! 
Now, I don’t really think we are in any immediate 
danger. I spoke as I did only to warn you not to 
get careless and to do nothing to offend any of them. 
In truth, I am hoping for great things to come out 
of that council to-morrow, great things for France 
and for us,” and his face lighted. “If we can but 
win over these Seneca Indians to France, it will 
be a mightier deed for king and country, than 
would the winning of a great battle. I Y 

He stopped abruptly and held up a hand for 
silence. At the same moment I felt the hair on 
the back of Flash bristling and a low growl started 
in his throat. I placed a hand quickly over his 
muzzle and stifled the growl and was pleased to 
note that the dog did not struggle, but lay still. 

For a moment we heard nothing, only the steady 
fall of the rain on the roof outside. Then I caught 
the sound of a faint scratching on the bark wall 
directly back of where I sat. Another moment 
passed while we all sat listening, our eyes intent on 
that piece of bark whence came the scratching 
sound and our guns held ready for instant use. 
Then the bark was cautiously pushed aside and 
the beady black eyes of one of the three squaws, 
who had waited on us, the youngest, looked in 
through the opening. Our guns had jumped to 
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our shoulders at the first movement of the bark and 
now the black eyes of the squaw found themselves 
looking directly into the muzzles of four rifles. 

“No shoot! White Swan friend!” and, swiftly 
pushing more bark aside, she stepped out of the 
blackness of that rainy night into our cabin. and 
then quickly pulled the pieces of bark back into 
their places and closed the opening. 

We were now all on our feet; for, even in the 
dim light given out by our fire, we could see that 
the young squaw was greatly agitated, frightened. 

Du Luth stepped quickly to her side and laid a 
hand on her shoulder. 

“Speak, White Swan,” he said. “‘Why have you 
come to the house of the white men at this time 
of night?” 

“White Swan come to warn,” she answered, her 
black eyes snapping with excitement and I could 
see that she was trembling. “Indian runner just 
come to Big Chief. Me see, me hear him. He 
say three suns ago two white men jump out of 
bush and kill and steal furs of friend of Big Chief, 
‘when he alone in woods on way to Fort Frontenac 
to sell big pack of furs. Big Chief much mad. 
He say he torture and kill you all. White Swan 
no like to see you tortured and killed. She come 
tell. You fly now, quick. White Swan show safe 
‘way out of palisades. Come, quick!” 

By now my heart was pounding against my ribs; 


“WHITE SWAN COME TO WARN,” SHE ANSWERED, HER Biack Eyes 
SNAPPING WITH EXCITEMENT. 
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for even I could see the dreadful peril we were 
in and our great need of haste, if White Swan spoke 
true words. 

Du Luth, who still held his hand on the squaw’s 
shoulder, bent until his face was close to her face. 

“You speak with straight tongue?” he demanded. 
_ “My tongue straight, White Chief. If Big 
Chief find you here, when he come, he torture and 
kill, torture and kill you all. Fly, fly quick! If 
he find White Swan here, he split head open with 
tomahawk. Come, come quick! or Big Chief get 
you!” and she reached out a hand and began pull- 
ing aside the bark at the spot in the wall where she 
had entered. 

For a moment Du Luth hesitated. His brave 
spirit rebelled against flight. 

“Shall we stay here and fight—four men against 
a tribe—or shall we flee?” and he turned to Gabriel 
and Big Pierre. 

“T am ready to stay and fight,” Big Pierre 
answered promptly. “It will be a great fight! 
Four men against hundreds! Yes, of a surety, it 
. will be a glorious fight and I love fighting! I 
always wished to die fighting!” and the points of 
his martial mustache began dancing their war- 
dance about his nose. 

“Well, I don’t want to be roasted and ate just 
yet,” Gabriel growled. “I never did hanker after 
settling down in no Indian’s stomach. I’m for 
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getting out of here just as quick as the good Lord 
will let us. We can’t defend this bark house.” 

“Gabriel is right,” and Du Luth’s jaws came to- 
gether with a snap. ‘We must get out of here at 
once. Lead the way, White Swan,” and he re- 
leased his hold on the shoulder of the squaw. She 
instantly vanished through the opening in the bark 
wall. 

“After her!” and Du Luth caught hold of me 
and pushed me through the opening. és 


CHAPTER XIV 
WE FOLLOW WHITE SWAN WITH “STILL FEET’ 


T was still raining and so dark that I could not 

see an inch in front of my nose, but, the moment 

I was outside, I felt the hand of White Swan seek- 

ing my hand; the next instant Gabriel had hold 

of my other hand and a moment later I knew that 

Big Pierre had a grip on his hand and Du Luth 
on the hand of Big Pierre. 

“All hold hands?” whispered White Swan. 

“Yes, go!” Du Luth whispered back. 

“Walk with still feet,’ again White Swan 
whispered and I felt her gently pulling me after 
her, as we moved forward through that inky black- 
ness. 

Of a surety, that Indian girl must have had owl’s 
eyes and cat’s feet; for she moved through the 
pitchy blackness of that crowded Indian village, 
without once making a misstep nor hitting any- 
thing that would make a noise. In truth, so silently 
did she move, that, near as I was to her, I did not 
hear a sound of her moving; and, more difficult 
still, she guided us so skilfully that we made no 
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I do not think my nerves were ever more tensely 
strung than during those moments when we were 
moving through the inky blackness of that Indian 
village, with death ready to leap out on us on every 
side, at the least sound of our moving. But, fortu- 
nately, the rain kept all the Indians and even the 
dogs within their rude shelters and the black dark- 
ness of the night made all eyes blind. In very truth, 
it was a most fearful position and I recall it even 
now with a shivering horror that is most unpleasant 
to feel. 

I held Flash by his deerskin leash and the dog 
kept close to my feet. I know he understood our 
danger, for not a whimper nor sound of any kind 
came from him. 

We passed one bark cabin after another; and, 
sometimes, as we passed, I caught the faint glow of 
the fires burning within and sometimes I heard 
the gruff voices of Indian warriors talking. Once, 
when we came close to the back of one of these 
bark houses, a squaw suddenly cried out in fear 
and pain. The cry was followed by the sound of 
the thud of a fist hitting human flesh and the fall of 
a body against the wall of bark next to us, then 
all was silent. So close to us did all this seem that, 
only by a great effort of will, did I keep from jump- 
ing and calling out, even the hand of Gabriel 
jerked in mine, but the hand of the Indian girl 
betrayed not the slightest sign she had heard, only 
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I thought she moved a little faster after that. 

At last she paused and her hand slipped out of 
mine. I stretched out my hand in search of her and 
my fingers fell on logs of wood piled one on top 
of the other. Du Luth and Gabriel and Big Pierre 
now crowded close around me. 

“Where is ” began Gabriel. 

“Whist!” the voice of White Swan whispered 
close to our ears. “Talk not safe. You at pali- 
sades. Climb on top of logs, quick!” and I heard 
the soft brush of her garments on the logs as she 
began climbing on top of them. 

I caught Flash up under one arm and climbed 
after her. In another moment the five of us stood 
on top of the log-pile. From where we were we 
could just reach the top of the palisades. 

“Quick! Climb over top!” I could hear the 
excitement and the agitation of White Swan in 
her voice. “Quick! Or - 

She stopped abruptly; for, at that instant, there 
came to our ears a hideous outburst of savage 
yells. 

I know not now how it came about so swiftly; 
but the next thing I knew we were all standing on 
the ground outside the palisades, with those hid- 
eous yells still afrightening our ears. 

“Big Chief find you no in cabin. He great mad 
now! Go, go swift to Big Water and canoes. Go 
fast in canoes. No come back to Senecas. Now, 
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White Swan must go. Big Chief find she help 
white man, he kill! That way to Big Water,” and 
she held out one arm where Du Luth could feel 
its direction; and then whirled around and was 
about to glide away, when the long arm of Big 
Pierre swept around her. 

“By all the saints!” he exclaimed, “you are the 
whitest squaw I ever saw! You have saved all our 
lives!” Then I heard a brief struggle, followed 
by so loud a smack that it sounded like the crack 
of a pistol, and I knew that White Swan had gone, 
with a touch of that big mustache on her lips. 

“Paul,” Du Luth whispered sharply, “take tight 
hold of my hand and you, Gabriel, take hold of 
Paul’s and you, Big Pierre, hold fast to Gabriel. 
It would be fatal for us to become separated in this 
darkness. On your lives, make not a sound. We’re 
off!” and he began moving cautiously in the direc- 
tion pointed out by White Swan. 

The big Indian village back of us was now in a 
wild tumult of angry sounds. The flares of many 
torches shown up above the palisades. It would 
be but a few minutes before the raging warriors 
would burst outside. 

“We must run for it!’ Du Luth suddenly called 
back. “Keep tight hold of hands and follow me. 
Praised be St. Anthony for this black night!” and 
we were off again, running as swiftly as we could in 
that black darkness, but always keeping tight hold 
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of one another’s hand. Down the hill we plunged 
at our utmost speed. In a minute more we had 
splashed through the water of the small river at 
its base, careless of the noise we made, for by now 
the Indians were making such a hideous hullabaloo 
that any noise we might make was drowned in it. 
Soon we were in the thick woods that surrounded 
the hill on which the village was built. We found 
no trails and we sought none. Our safety lay in 
keeping away from the beaten trails. 

Five minutes passed and then a sudden outburst 
of yells told us that the Indians had discovered 
that we were not inside of the palisades and that 
the search for us outside had begun. The rain, 
which was now falling heavily, and the black dark- 
ness were our salvation. They put out the torches 
of the Indians and blinded their eyes. 

For half an hour we hurried on, without paus- 
ing, without speaking. Gradually the sounds of 
the raging Indians had died away in the blackness 
behind us. Now we could not hear them; but we 
knew that did not mean they had given up their 
search. Du Luth called a halt. We all stopped 
and crowded around him. In our rush from the 
village we had taken little note of direction. 

“Tooks as if we had thrown off the blood-thirsty 
tigers for the moment,” Du Luth said; “but I 
know not where we are. We must strike a light 
and have a look at my compass. Crowd close 
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around me, so as to shut out the flash of light. You 
strike the flint, while I hold the compass,” and he 
handed the tinder-box to Gabriel. 

We now all crowded close around him. A mo- 
ment later there came a flash of fire from the steel 
hitting the flint, followed quickly by a tiny flame 
leaping up in the tinder-box. 

“T have it! Close the box. The lake lies to the 
northward of us and north is in this direction,” 
and Du Luth stretched out his right arm. “Feel 
its direction.” 

We all felt the arm of Du Luth and fixed its 
direction in our minds. 

‘““‘We must make all the speed possible to the lake 
and our canoes,” Du Luth continued. 

“God have mercy on Jacques and our three In- 
dians, if the Senecas get there first! Come on!” 
and we started off on the run, holding hands as 
we had before. 

The muscles in the legs of all of us had been 
hardened by many weary miles of walking and 
running; but never had they been so sorely tested 
before, nor have they been since, as on this black 
night. Not once did we pause for rest. When 
our breathing became too labored and the ache in 
our legs too great, we slowed down to a walk; but 
still on we pressed, for the lives of all of us and of 
Jacques and our three Indians depended on our 
winning this race. 
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In about half an hour the rain ceased and the 
clouds began to break away and we could see where 
we were going; but we still kept hold of hands, 
for the support the hands gave us, running abreast. 
Now and then we paused long enough for Du Luth 
to look at the compass, then on we went. 

At length I saw that the skies to the right of us 
were beginning to lighten, that morning was dawn- 
ing, and I knew that we must be nearing the lake. 
Then we came to a hill and staggered up its top. 
We were all staggering now. 

“Glory to God, we win!” Du Luth cried out the 
moment we reached the top and looked down on 
the other side; and then he fell on his knees and, 
after a glance, we all fell on our knees. For there 
below us, smiling in the light of the early morn- 
ing, lay Lake Ontario and on its beach we saw 
our canoes and the little shelter Jacques and the 
three Indians had built; and off to the left, on top 
of its hill, stood the little Indian village. In very 
truth, we had cause to thank God! 

All quiet and peaceful lay the broad lake below 
us; all quiet and peaceful rested the little camp 
of Jacques on its shore; all quiet and peaceful 
looked the little village on the hilltop. Never 
have I looked upon a more peaceful and quiet 
scene than that which lay spread out below us as 
we knelt there in the early morning light; and 
yot———— 
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“We must not pause here!” and Du Luth jumped 
to his feet. ‘Every moment is as precious as our 
heart’s blood. We must get into our canoes and 
far out on the lake as quickly as possible. Come 
on!” and he started down the hill on the run, fol- 
lowed by the rest of us. 

Between us and the lake lay a thick patch of 
shrubs, growing a little higher than a man’s head. 
As we ran down the hill, I thought I saw a sudden 
flash, as of the sun shining on a small mirror, come 
from the midst of the shrubs. Then it was gone 
and I saw it not again. I know I should have told 
Du Luth of this; but, in the excitement of that 
tense moment, I thought little of it, thought only 
that we had reached the lake ahead of the Indians 
and were safe. 

This patch of shrubs lay a little to the right of 
our way to Jacques and the canoes. When we had 
come within perhaps twenty yards of it, Flash be- 
gan to growl deep down in his throat. A moment 
later he began to bark most violently; and then, 
suddenly, with a quick jump, he jerked the leash 
from my hand and dashed toward the shrubs. 

“On guard!” shouted Du Luth, whirling about, 
rifle ready in his hands. 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth, when, 
with hideous yells, fully twenty-five Indians sprang 
up from that patch of shrubs and rushed toward 
us, whirling their tomahawks around their heads. 
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But, short as had been the warning of Flash, it 
had given us time to get into quick action; four 
rifle balls stopped four of the onrushing Indians 
and, before they could reach us, four pistol balls 
dropped four more. We did not miss. We could 
not afford to miss. Then the Indians were upon 
us, four to one. We had no time to load. We 
caught our guns by their barrels and swung them 
back over our heads to use as clubs. 

I knocked down one Indian with the butt of my 
gun; but, before I could swing the gun back again, 
two Indians sprang upon me at once and bore me to 
the ground. I saw their wicked black eyes gleam- 
ing trumphantly above me, saw their knives flash 
upward; and then I saw a great hand seize each 
of those two Indians by the nape of the neck, jerk 
them upright and smash their heads violently to- 
gether. There was a sound like the crushing of 
two huge eggs, one against the other; and then the 
limp forms of the two Indians fell to the ground, 
one on each side of me, and the hand of Big Pierre 
reached down and jerked me to my feet. 

“At them, boy! At them!” he cried out. “Oh, 
this is a glorious fight!” and, gripping the barrel 
of his heavy gun in his right hand, he swung the 
butt above his head and leaped to the rescue of 
Du Luth, upon whom half a dozen Indians had 
sprung. Evidently they had been ordered to cap- 
ture him alive and bring him unhurt to the Big 
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Chief. But, even at so great odds, Du Luth was 
holding his own for the moment. 

I followed Big Pierre, but, before I could reach 
Du Luth, I saw the butt of his gun crush the head 
of one of the Indians, saw his knife thrust into the 
breast of another, saw the four remaining Indians 
leap upon him in an effort to bear him to the 
ground; and then Big Pierre was upon them! One 
of the Indians he knocked down with the butt of 
his gun, another he caught up in his great hands, 
and, swinging him above his head, whirled about 
with astonishing quickness and hurled him bodily, 
with the force of a stone thrown from a catapult, 
at a bunch of Indians who were about to spring 
upon him. The body struck and knocked down 
two of the Indians, and the others, terrified by this 
marvelous feat of strength, turned and fled, yelling: 
“These are not men, but devils!” They were fol- 
lowed by all the remaining Indians who were able 
to run. 

I marvel even now at the bloody outcome of this 
fight. It could not have lasted but little more than 
a minute; and yet, the hasty glance I had time to 
take showed me fifteen dead Indians stretched out 
on the ground around us. Doubtless, we owed 
our good fortune to the orders the Big Chief evi- 
dently had given to these warriors to capture all of 
us alive, if possible. Had they first shot at us from 
their ambush in the shrubs and used their knives 
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and tomahawks a little more freely, I doubt not 
but that I would have had quite a different tale to 
tell, if, indeed, I had had any. 

By now the air was full of the yells of the sav- 
ages. They were racing down from the little vil- 
lage on top of the hill; they were pouring over the 
summit of the hill back of us, hundreds of them 
from the big village. 

“Quick! To the canoes!” shouted Du Luth. 

As I ran, I saw that Jacques, good Jacques, and 
our three Indians already had our canoes loaded 
with our baggage and ready to shove into the water. 

Arrows were beginning to fall around us when 
we reached the canoes and, shoving them out into 
the water, we leaped into them and began paddling 
out into the lake at our utmost speed. And we had 
need of speed; for, by the time we were out of 
reach of their arrows, the beach was lined with 
hundreds of yelling savages and the air was filled 
with flying arrows. We had no fear of their at- 
tempting to follow us in their canoes. The superi- 
ority of our guns over their bows and arrows in a 
fight on the smooth surface of the lake, where there 
were no rocks nor trees to protect them, was so 
great that even the Indians could see the madness 
of making such an attempt and they made none. 

“God bless Gabriel! but I am mighty glad that 
I am still in my own skin and with all my hair on 
top of my head. Of a certainty, that was a great 
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race and fight! Now I am going to see what has 
happened to me,” and Gabriel began an examina- 
tion of himself. 

First he pulled an arrow out from under one 
arm. “Just grazed the skin!” and he threw the 
arrow contemptuously into the water. Then he 
tore open the bosom of his shirt and showed a 
knife cut on the top of his right shoulder. “Only 
skin deep; but I got the devil who made it!” Then 
he felt of a big lump on the top of his head. “Gosh, 
but I must have a thick skull! That was a blow 
that would have felled an ox!” and he grinned and 
stretched out his arms and legs. “Not a hurt to 
brag about! I never did have no luck nohow. 
Now, what happened to the rest of your” 

We all began to take stock of ourselves; but, 
save for a few bruises and flesh cuts, not one of us, 
as Gabriel had put it, had “‘a hurt to brag about,” 
not even Flash, who had valorously bitten more 
than one Indian’s leg in that fierce fight and had 
leaped into the canoe along with me, with a glad 
bark. 


CHAPTER XV 
I AM CONFRONTED BY A TALL INDIAN 


sé F a surety, that was hard luck, Daniel, to 

have your hopes wrecked, just when they 
looked most promising, by them two fool white 
men killing that old Indian,” Gabriel exclaimed, 
when we were far out on the lake and out of sight 
of the still raging savages. 

“Truly it was,” answered Du Luth smiling. “But 
life is made up of knocks, as well as love-pats; and 
the thing to do, when Fate hits you a blow, is to 
get right up again and keep on going, as if you had 
never felt the blow. That’s my philosophy, 
Gabriel; and I have found it a mighty good work- 
ing philosophy to go by. Now, where do you 
reckon we are? And how long do you think it 
will take us to get to that big tumble of water, 
called the Niagara? You have been over this same: 
route before?” 

“Yes,” and Gabriel turned his eyes to the distant 
shore, now faintly seen. “See them high rocks: 
yonder, shoved up one against another, like the 
steps going up to a churche” and he pointed shore- 
ward. “That is where we camped one night; and, 
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if my recollector is working right, it took us about 
a week to go from there to the Big Tumble of 
Water. 1 a 

“Are they really higher than the highest trees? 
And can the sound of their roaring be heard for 
many miles?” I broke in; for I had become greatly 
interested in these falls, said to be the highest and 
largest in the world. 

“In very truth, they are all that and more,” 
Gabriel answered. “When I stood at their bottom 
and looked upward, with their great roaring in 
my ears and the foam and the rush of the tumbling 
water in my eyes, I felt my own littleness and the 
bigness of God as I never had before. Their might 
and grandeur overwhelmed my soul. J—J——” 
he hesitated— “I really cannot describe just how 
they made me feel; but I know I thought of God 
in a way I had never thought of him before. No, 
you'll not be disappointed, when you see these 
falls, Paul. Now,” and he turned quickly to Du 
Luth, his eyes lighting up with a sudden thought, 
“that’s where I think the Senecas will try to get 
their revenge on us. They will attack us when we 
make that long portage at the falls, if they can get 
there before we do!” 

“Then we must get there first,” and Du Luth’s 
jaws clicked together. ‘We have the start of them 
now; and they will find it hard to pass us in their 
canoes.” 
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“But, there is a shorter trail by land and the 
Senecas know it and will use it. However, it 
usually takes them a day or two to get ready for 
such an expedition and maybe, if we do not spare 
our paddles, we can get there first. If we don’t, 
they’re about as sure as death to ambush us, while 
we’re making the portage.” 

“We won't spare the paddles!” and Du Luth’s 
face hardened. “What say your” and he turned to 
Big Pierre and Jacques, who were paddling their 
canoes close alongside ours. “Shall we suffer these 
savages to beat us to the Niagarar” 

“No!” roared Big Pierre, shoving his paddle 
so forcibly through the water that he nearly broke 
itin two. ‘We will beat them! Not that I'd mind 
having another fight with them,” he added hastily; 
“but I’d be ashamed ever to look a mirror in the 
face again, if we'd let these dirty savages beat us 
at anything,” and the points of his mustache began 
to dance. 

“No savages that ever lived can beat us four 
white men at paddling,” Jacques declared, his fat 
body stiffening. ‘And these three Indians are al- 
most as good. No, the Senecas cannot beat us, if 
they go by water. But by land—the devil that made 
them only knows what they can do! I’m for 
paddling for all that is in us and leaving the out- 
come to the holy saints. Of a surety, they will not 
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desert us for a lot of the dirtiest savages I have 
ever seen!” 

“Then it is to be another race,” and I could see 
the muscles of Du Luth’s arm bulge, as he drove 
the paddle through the water; “and, please God, 
we will win this race, even as we did the other,” 
and we all settled down grimly to our work with 
the paddles. 

I, as I paddled, pondered over the willingness 
of these men to undertake such desperate chances 
against life itself, urged only by the love of adven- 
ture and the good of France; and I could but 
wonder what reward the future had awaiting 
them, if even their names would be remembered 
and honored by those who reaped of their sowing! 
Of a certainty, they should have a goodly place on 
the printed pages of the history of France in this 
great New World called America. 

» All that day we paddled steadily westward, paus- 
ing only to eat, when the noon hour came; and 
that night we ate and slept in our canoes, not dar- 
ing to land and go into camp for fear the Senecas 
had followed us along the shore. I know not how 
it was with the others, but, as for myself, I slept 
but little during the night, being troubled some- 
what to find a comfortable spot on the bottom of 
the canoe on which to lie and uneasy because of 
the strangeness of my sleeping-place. One of us 
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in each canoe kept awake and paddled slowly, so 
that the canoes would not drift, each taking his 
two-hour turn during the night. My turn did not 
come until it was nearing morning. The night 
until now had been cloudless; but, when I went on 
duty, there was a great black bank of clouds rolling 
up above the western horizon. 

“Watch them clouds,” and Gabriel, who had 
had the two-hour spell just before mine, turned 
anxious eyes westward. “These lakes are holy 
terrors, when it comes to sudden and violent storms, 
and our canoes would be about as seaworthy as 
eggshells, should such a storm catch us out here. 
Better paddle closer to the shore, all of you,” and. 
he raised his voice so that all could hear. ‘At the 
first gust of wind, wake everybody up and paddle 
for your lives for the shore,” and he lay down on 
the bottom of the canoe and it did not seem twa 
minutes before I heard him snoring. 

The canoes were now all moving shoreward,, 
but slowly. Already the black bank of clouds had: 
nearly covered the western skies; but not a breath 
of air moved over the surface of the lake. Five 
minutes passed, then Jacques, who now paddled 
in his canoe, uttered a sudden cry of alarm. 

“Took!” and he pointed with his hand. “See 
that long streak of black water that is moving 
swiftly toward us! That means wind and plenty 
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of it! Up! Everybody up and to your paddles!” 
and he reached out with his own paddle and poked 
the Indian with him in the ribs. 

Almost at the same instant there came a blinding 
flash of lightning, followed by a peal of thunder 
that made the very water in the lake tremble. 

Du Luth sprang up from where he lay on the 
bottom of the canoe, cast one rapid glance around 
and yelled: 

“Paddle, paddle for your lives!” 

And we did paddle, paddle with every ounce of 
strength and speed in our bodies, not that we had 
much fear of drowning, for we were not far from 
the shore; but the loss of our canoes and baggage 
would be an irreparable calamity in this hostile 
wilderness. ‘The darkness came down upon us 
swiftly, but we could still see the shore dimly. 
Now the van of the storm struck us. The lightning 
flashed incessantly; the thunder was like the con- 
tinuous beating of great bass drums and the rain 
fell straight down, as if it were poured out of the 
clouds. Still no wind blew. Then there came a 
sudden gust that nearly overturned our canoes. 

“Out into the water, all of you who can swim, 
and steady the canoes with one hand as you swim 
with the other!” Du Luth shouted and jumped 
into the water. 

All but Jacques, who could not swim, did like- 
wise; and, in a moment more, a man had hold of 
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each side of a canoe and was swimming with it 
toward the shore. 

Now came another violent gust of wind, then 
another still more violent—and the full fury of the 
storm was upon us. We struggled desperately to 
keep the canoes afloat; but so violent was the wind 
that it seemed as if they would be torn from our 
hands. Then, at this critical moment, Big Pierre 
gave a great shout. 

“Bottom! I touch bottom!” he yelled. 

At the same moment I felt the solid sand under 
my feet. A moment later and we were drawing 
the canoes up on the beach out of reach of the 
waves, which were now beginning to slap the shore 
violently. 

“Glory be!” puffed Jacques, as we struggled up 
the steep bank, pulling our canoes after us. “But 
I thought I had cooked my last dinner; and Big 
Pierre he not poisoned yet!” 

“Ah, you could not drown!” yelled back Big 
Pierre. “Fat will float on water!” 

“We will stop here,” and Du Luth came to a 
halt by the side of a huge rock, which would partly 
shelter us and the canoes from the storm and which 
was high enough above the water to be out of all 
danger from the waves. 

Never before had I seen such a wind and rain- 
storm as was this. Had it not been for that rock, 
I am sure the great violence of the wind would have 
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blown us and our canoes away and scattered our. 
goods in every direction; but, fortunately, the rock 
was big enough to shelter us all on its lee side. I 
saw a huge oak tree, not far away, torn up by its 
roots and cast to the ground with a great crash. 
The lightning! Every second a flash blinded us, 
every second the thunder deafened us. The rain 
fell as if the water-plug had been pulled out of 
the skies. Then, suddenly, it began to hail. Great 
chunks of ice, some of them almost the size of 
hen’s eggs, fell all around us and pounded our 
heads and bodies. 

“Under the canoes!” yelled Du Luth. 

In a trice we were all under our overturned 
canoes; but not until a large hailstone had hit me, 
ker-plunk, on the end of my nose. It bled for fully 
fifteen minutes and my nose was big and nearly 
black and most sore for a week. 

In half an hour the violence of the storm was 
over. The wind went down as suddenly as it had 
come up and the rain stopped. And, almost as 
quickly, it became light, with the first rays of early 
morning coming over the tops of the eastern hills. 

We now crawled out from under our canoes; 
and I started on the run for a spot where I could 
overlook the lake, for I wanted to see the water 
before the waves went down 

I stopped abruptly, for out of a niche in the side 
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of the rock, stepped a tall Seneca Indian, directly 
in front of me! 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the astonished warrior, as his 
hand went swiftly to the handle of his tomahawk; 
but I, waiting not for the drawing of a weapon, 
leaped upon him, and using a wrestling trick I had 
learned at Montreal, thrust one of my feet behind 
the heel of his foot and pushed violently with my 
hands. With a great grunt the Indian went down 
flat on his back and I on top of him, with my right 
hand gripping his throat. 

“Do not kill him!” and Du Luth, springing to 
my side, wrenched the tomahawk from the Indian, 
and, standing over him, the tomahawk held ready 
in his hand, bade me release him and stand up. 

I was glad of this, for it would not be a pleasant 
deed to choke an Indian to death, and I arose 
quickly to my feet. As I did so, the huge hand of 
Big Pierre reached down and jerked the Indian 
upright. 

“OUOgh!” and the Indian stared at the giant frame 
of Big Pierre and the hand that had gone swiftly 
to the knife in his belt dropped empty to his side. 

Du Luth, a bit anxiously, questioned him as to 
what he was doing there. But the Indian would 
not answer a word, not even when’ Du Luth ques- 
tioned him in his own language. 

“Tt’s as plain as the nose here on Paul’s face,” 
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and Gabriel grinned, “that he’s been following us 
along the shore. Look at his long legs and slim 
body. Doubtless he’s one of the tribe’s runners, 
who can travel farther in a day than a horse can 
go. Now, if you want to hear him talk, I can make 
him,” and Gabriel laid a hand suggestively on the 
haft of his knife. 

“No,” and Du Luth frowned. “It would do no 
good. You can’t get anything out of an Indian by 
threatening him. Besides, we know what he would 
tell us and that is enough to make it most neces- 
sary for us to get back on the lake as soon as pos- 
sible,’ and his eyes turned anxiously to the still 
raging waters of the lake. 

“What are we going to do with the fellow, now 
that we’ve got him’” and Gabriel glared at the 
Indian. “If we free him, them long legs of his 
will take him to the Senecas, as swiftly as they can 
carry him, and then they will hound us all the way 
to the Niagara. Better kill him and dump his 
body into the lake, with a stone tied to his feet. 
A dead Indian is the only safe Indian.” 

“No,” I broke in indignantly. “You shall not 
kill him. I captured him. He is my prisoner. We 
will take him with us and force him to help with 
the paddles.” 

“Good boy!” and Du Luth laid a hand approv- 
ingly on my shoulder. “That solves the problem 
splendidly. He can help us with the paddles. 
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Besides, it is not a bad idea to have a Seneca war- 
rior with us as an hostage. I turn him over to 
you, Paul, to guard. Keep an eye on him all the 
time. An Indian is about the trickiest creature 
that lives.” 

“And shoot to kill, if he attempts to escape,” 
Gabriel supplemented, scowling fiercely at the 
Seneca, who showed not a sign of having under- 
stood a word that had been said. 

“Now we will get the canoes loaded and down 
to the shore, ready to be off the moment the water 
quiets sufficiently. Keep an eye on your Indian, 
Paul, and, if he makes a move to escape, take 
Gabriel’s advice and shoot to kill. Come on!” and 
Du Luth turned to the canoes and began loading 
them. 

I, very proud of my charge, turned to the Indian 
and, pointing to the canoes, bade him help, while I 
stood guard over him, my rifle held ready for in- 
stant use. His black eyes snapped; but he showed 
that he understood by at once helping with the 
canoes. 

We had all of the canoes down on the beach and 
were about to embark, for by now the water had 
quieted, when, suddenly, Du Luth uttered a cry of 
warning, whirled swiftly about, threw his gun to 
his shoulder, and fired at some object directly back 
of where I stood. At the same moment a flight of 
arrows whizzed by us, one grazing the cheek of Big 
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Pierre and setting the points of his mustache 
dancing, and another shattering itself on the stock 
of my rifle, but otherwise doing no harm. The 
rifles of Big Pierre and Gabriel instantly answered 
the flight of arrows. 

In the excitement of the moment, I, too, whirled 
about. It will be remembered that the storm had 
blown down a great oak tree, not far from the big 
rock that had sheltered us. As I whirled around I 
caught sight of a bent bow and an arrow-head pro- 
jecting through the branches of the fallen tree, and, 
knowing that there must be an Indian back of 
them, I fired at them. Even as I shot something 
struck me a violent blow on the shoulder and 
hurled me to the ground. As I staggered to my 
feet, in a great rage, for, on the instant, I knew 
whence that blow had come, I saw my Indian run- 
ning for the fallen tree, springing from side to side, 
as he ran, with astonishing quickness. 

All our rifles were now empty and I jerked out 
my pistol and fired both barrels at the fleeing 
Indian; but so swiftly did he dodge about that I 
missed hitting him with both balls. I heard 
Gabriel growling at my side and saw that he was 
reloading his gun more swiftly than I had ever 
seen a gun loaded before. But, quick as were his 
movements, the Indian reached the shelter of the 
branches of the fallen tree before Gabriel was 
ready to shoot and disappeared behind them. 
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‘Let the rascal go! Into the canoes and out on 
the lake as quickly as you can paddle!” Du Luth 
cried, giving our canoe a great shove into the water 
and then holding it back for us to get in. “Hurry, 
before they rush us while our guns are empty!” 

We all saw the wisdom of this action; for we 
had no means of knowing how many Indians were 
ambushed behind that tree. In a moment more 
we were all in the canoes and paddling as swiftly 
as possible away from the shore. When we were 
well out of reach of the Indians’ arrows, we all 
paused and reloaded our guns. While we were do- 
ing this, “my Indian” stepped out from behind 
the fallen tree and began to dance, making all 
sorts of triumphant and insulting gestures and call- 
ing us all kinds of bad names. He was followed 
by six other Indians, evidently all that were with 
him, and these joined in the insults and the dance. 

“Hold the canoe still,” Gabriel called to us. “I 
want to take some of the conceit out of that long. 
legged devil. Let me take your rifle. It carries 
farther and straighter than mine,” and he reached 
out for my gun. 

I handed him Lightning. 

“No,” and Du Luth paused in his paddling and 
laid a hand on Gabriel’s shoulder. ‘No, Gabriel, 
in self-defense or in a fight it is all right to kill; 
but I won’t have any killing done in cold-blood. 
It would do us no good to shoot that Indian.” 
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“But,” pled Gabriel, “I'll not shoot to kill. Dll 
just break one of them long legs wtih my bullet 
and stop him from following us any longer. Gosh, 
no one should have a conscience, when it’s In- 
dians!” and Gabriel looked his disgust. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you can break that 
dancing Indian’s leg at this distance?’ Du Luth 
asked incredulously. 

“Truly I can, with this here Lightning,” Ga- 
briel declared confidently. “I know this make of 
rifles. Now hold the canoe still.” 

I looked at Du Luth. He nodded; and we held 
our canoe as motionless as possible in the water. 

Gabriel fixed his eyes on the dancing Indian and 
then slowly raised Lightning to his shoulder. My 
eyes now turned quickly to the Indians and riveted 
themselves on the still dancing savage. It did not 
seem possible that even Gabriel could break one 
of those swiftly moving legs at this distance. Then 
I noticed that at certain short intervals in’ the 
dance, one of the legs of the Indian was motionless 
for an instant. 

eCrack!’ 

The next moment I saw a leg of the dancing sav- 
age crumple up under him and he tumbled over 
on the ground and lay writhing with pain on his 
side. 

For a second the other Indians stood dumb- 
founded. Then it was ludicrous to see with what 
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speed they caught up the fallen Indian and darted 
out of sight behind the tree. We saw no more of 
the seven savages. 

“T got him! Right in the knee of the right leg! 
He'll never follow us again!” Gabriel chuckled 
triumphantly, as he handed Lightning back to me. 


CHAPTER XVI 
WE FEAST ON RAW FISH AND UNCOOKED CORN 


URING all that day we paddled steadily, 

keeping our eyes on the shore; and, at six 
separate times before it became too dark to see, 
we saw one or more Indians skulking along the 
shore and knew that we were being followed by 
the tireless and vengeful Senecas. Again we were 
obliged to camp for the night in our canoes, not 
daring to land for fear of the Indians. 

The next morning a new and most disagreeable 
difficulty confronted us. On the night we had de- 
camped from the Big Village of the Senecas, we 
had eaten heartily, but not once since then had we 
had a really satisfactory meal. True, we had an 
abundance of food at hand—water-fowls flying 
in the air above our heads and swimming on the 
surface of the lake; and fish, for the catching, in 
the water beneath us; but we dared not build a 
fire in our thin canoes and our stomachs rebelled 
at the thought of eating uncooked fish or water- 
fowl. Yet, I knew that, on this morning, we had 
nothing else to eat, save a bag of Indian corn, 
which we could take, kernel by kernel, and grind it 
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in our mouths with our teeth. We could not even 
make a porridge out of it without a fire. Up to 
this time we had had some fruit and smoke-dried 
meat, which the Indians had given us, and this had 
done very well; but, in the great haste of our de- 
parture, we had taken only a small supply of it 
with us and now it was all gone. It most certainly 
began to look as if we would have to eat uncooked 
kernels of corn, or raw water-fowl and fish—or 
nothing. I could see by their sober faces that the 
others were pondering over this same matter of 
food. 

“May the good saints confound those dirty Sen- 
ecas!” at length exploded Jacques. “If I chew 
any more of that corn, I’ll have corn-sprouts com- 
ing out all over me; and it makes me sick to think 
of eating raw fish or an uncooked duck or other 
water-fowl. Come, let’s take a chance, and paddle 
to the shore and have a real breakfast?” 

“And get ourselves into the stomachs of them 
cannibals instead of getting food into our own,” 
Gabriel pointed gloomily to the shore, where at 
that moment there appeared fifty or more warriors 
coming over the brow of a hill. 

Jacques growled out a curse at the sight. 

“Great Grumpy Cat! but what a splendid roast 
your fat body would make for those Senecas!” and 
Big Pierre grinned and smacked his lips. “It’s a 
big waste of good fat not to dump you overboard 
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for them; and, mayhap, the feast that would fol- 
low would keep them from trailing us longer and 
enable us to get something to eat. Say, but that’s 
a great idea, now is it not?” and Big Pierre turned 
to Du Luth, while his grin widened. 

“Not bad,” grinned back Du Luth. “And, of 
a certainty, that is the first idea I ever heard come 
out from between those white teeth of yours. Did 
not know you had them in you. Now, let’s have 
breakfast and get on our way,” and, reaching down, 
he lifted up the bag of corn, took out a handful 
of the corn for himself and then passed it on to 
Gabriel; and thus the bag went around until each 
had had his handful of corn. 

That was all we had for breakfast; and I could 
but wonder at the way these hardy and spirited 
men met such a grave matter as hunger—with jests 
on their brave lips. As for myself, I grimly 
munched my corn and grinned at the jokes of Big 
Pierre and Du Luth; but there was rebellion down 
in my stomach and a great rage against the Sen- 
ecas. Of a surety, I was beginning to learn that 
-an adventure such as this was not all excitement 
and pleasure and that its hardships, as well as its 
dangers, were very real. 

“It looks certain to me,” Du Luth declared, 
when we were again paddling our canoes side by 
side, “that the Indians know we have but little food 
and are trying to starve us into landing, where 
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they can kill or capture us. Now I have a plan. 
Maybe it will fool them and maybe it won’t, but, 
at any rate, it will do no harm to try it out and we 
must do something. Let us stop our canoes and 
get together as if we were holding a council, and, 
when we start again, turn our canoes around and 
begin to paddle east, the way we came, as if we 
had become discouraged and were going back; 
and, as we paddle, we will gradually work our 
canoes farther and farther from the shore, until 
we are completely out of sight of land and conse- 
quently out of sight of the Indians. Then we will 
turn about at once and again paddle westward, 
with all the skill and strength there is in us, always 
keeping out of sight of the shore, in the hopes that, 
in the confusion and uncertainty this maneuver 
will cause the savages, we can get the start of them 
and reach the Niagara before they do. I have my 
compass with me and we should have no trouble in 
steering our canoes aright. If we must, we can 
live on corn and raw fish—we must not shoot off 
our guns, for fear the Indians will hear them—the 
short time needed to get to the big falls. I am 
told that their roar can be heard far out on Lake 
Ontario; and this sound will tell us when to turn 
shoreward. Am [I right, Gabriel, about that 
roar?” 

“Yes, I heard them falls a good hour before 
we even reached the mouth of the river Ni- 
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agara. Now, I figure, if we put in our best licks 
at the paddles, night and day, we can get to the 
Niagara in about fifty hours; and I’m most certain 
that that is better than any of them Senecas will 
do, the more especially since they won’t know what 
has happened to us, if we follow out your plan, 
which I’m in favor of doing, starting right now.” 

All were heartily in favor of Du Luth’s plan. 
Accordingly, we all stopped paddling and, draw- 
ing our three canoes close together, appeared, I am 
sure from the shore, to be holding a council. 

“T think it is now time to turn our canoes around 
and start east,” Du Luth said at the end of about 
half an hour. 

We at once did this; and, the moment our canoes 
were headed east, we saw that our action had 
caused great excitement among the Indians on the 
shore. ‘They came running down to the lake from 
the hills and the woods in all directions, until 
there must have been fully a hundred of them 
gathered there in an excited pow-wow. It was 
evident that they did not know what to make of 
our maneuver, nor what to do themselves. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Gabriel, as his eyes rested 
on this gathering of the Indians, “what a fine kettle 
of fish we would have been in, had we ‘taken a 
chance’ and paddled to the shore, like you said. 
Don’t let your stomach give us any more advice,” 
and he scowled at Jacques. 
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“T believe it’s going to work! It surely has them 
guessing!” and Du Luth’s face lit up. “Now, fol- 
low me and we will gradually work away from 
the shore. Paddle slowly. You will need all your 
strength later.” 

We at once slowed down and so gradually did 
we move northward that it was fully two hours 
before the shore vanished from our sight. Then, 
for ten minutes longer, we paddled straight north. 

“Now,” and I saw the body of Du Luth 
straighten and stiffen, “the race is on!” and with a 
strong thrust of his paddle, he turned the prow of 
the canoe westward. “Do not overexert your- 
selves at the start. Make your strokes strong and 
steady. I will set the pace,” and our race against 
torture and death itself was on. 

Never shall I forget the weary hours of paddling 
that followed. Even before that first day was over, 
I saw that the faces of all were beginning to look 
thin and haggard. You will remember that we 
had had no properly cooked food since leaving 
the big Seneca village, that we had had nothing 
but a handful of corn to eat that morning and not 
even that during the day. Consequently, we were 
now paddling on empty stomachs. But we knew 
only too well that even a worse fate than starva- 
tion awaited us, if we did not reach the Niagara 
before the Senecas did. That long portage at the 
falls could not be avoided; and, while making it, 
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we would be at the mercy of these Indians, if they 
arrived at the falls ahead of us. Five white men 
and three Indians could not hope to defend them- 
selves against an army of the bravest and most skil- 
ful warriors in New France. 

A little before the sun went down Du Luth 
called a halt; and we ate our corn and then lay 
down on the bottom of the canoe for an hour’s rest. 
Of a certainty, if the others felt as I did, then that 
rest was needed. In two minutes I was sound 
asleep and it did not seem two minutes longer, 
when I felt the hands of Du Luth shaking me. 

“Up, everybody!” he called. “It is a fine moon- 
lit night for paddling!” 

In another moment we all had our paddles in 
our hands; and, without a word of complaint from 
anyone, not even Gabriel, we were again paddling 
westward. Once during the night we saw the light 
of a big fire on the shore; and Du Luth at once 
changed our course so that we would be farther 
away from the shore. 

This, I think, was the most wearisome night I 
ever passed. My stomach was beginning to com- 
plain violently and the muscles of my arms and 
back and legs were not one whit behind. But, while 
I could see by their faces that the others were even 
as hard pressed as was I, not a grumble came from 
one of them and it would have shamed me to make 
complaint. 
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When the first rays of the morning sun shone 
over the waters of the lake, Du Luth again called 
a halt—and never did my aching body hear more 
pleasant words! 

“Now,” and Du Luth grinned, somewhat grimly 
it is true, but he grinned! “we will dine on fish. 
I have heard the flavor of the fish of Lake Ontario 
greatly praised,” and he made ready a hook and 
line and cast it into the water. He had baited the 
hook with a bit of red flannel cut from his shirt; 
and so greedy were the fish that, in five minutes, 
he had fish a-plenty for all. 

I thought I was hungry enough to eat anything; 
but the first taste of that cold raw fish in my mouth 
caused me to spit it out violently. 

“What? Is not this savory fish to your liking, 
Paul?” and that endearing smile shone on the face 
of Du Luth. “Try a little corn with it; and, may- 
hap, you will find the flavor improved,” and he 
placed some of the corn into his own mouth along 
with the fish. 

I took his advice and found, when the fish was 
mixed with the corn, that I could eat it, but it 
was still most repugnant to my stomach. 

Now, we all ate of the raw fish and the corn; 
but none of us with much heartiness, albeit both 
Jacques and Big Pierre called it most delightsome 
eating; and, possibly, their hunger did give it a 
flavor that it had not of itself. After the eating 
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we again stretched ourselves out on the bottom 
of our canoes to rest for an hour and again I went 
to sleep almost the moment I had lain down. When 
I awoke, I found that the canoes were moving 
swiftly through the water, with those iron men at 
the paddles. Du Luth had suffered me to sleep; 
until now it was long past the noon hour. 

“How now, sluggard,” he greeted me, as that 
pleasant smile again lit up his face, “art ready to 
take another turn at the paddlinge” 

“That I am,” I answered, thrusting my paddle 
into the water. ‘But why did you not awaken 
me? I want to do my share of the paddling and 
it shames me that you suffered me to sleep, while 
you and the others were paddling.” 

“Oh,” and Du Luth grinned, “if that troubles 
your conscience overmuch, I’ll give you absolu- 
tion and, for a penance, condemn you to eat a 
double portion of fish and corn, when we halt for 
supper to-night.” 

“No, not that,” I laughed; “for, like Jacques, 
I verily believe I can feel corn sprouting out all 
over me and fish scales beginning to take the place 
of my skin. But, to-night, I’ll paddle while you 
rest. I do not believe you have had a wink of sleep 
for three days!” 

“No, Paul; but I have often lacked sleep for 
longer periods than that, when out in this wilder- 
ness; to-night I must keep awake, for it might be 
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we will hear the roaring of those great falls be- 
fore morning, and the ears of all must be con- 
stantly on the alert. I feel as if we had already 
paddled a thousand miles! Aye, Gabriel?” 

“A million!” growled Gabriel. “We sure 
ought to hear that roaring before sunup. Better 
paddle a little closer to the shore, as soon as the sun 
goes down.” 

“We will,” Du Luth answered. ‘Now a little 
spurt before supper,” and he drove his paddle 
through the water with renewed vigor. 

That night we again had raw fish and uncooked 
corn for supper; and, after eating, we again lay 
down for an hour’s rest. This time Du Luth 
awakened me with the others. 

“Now,” he said, as we resumed our paddling, 
“all keep your ears open for the sound of those big 
falls. We might hear it at any moment; for truly 
I believe that never did eight men in three canoes 
cover as much water as we have done since we 
turned westward.” 

I had noted that, before we began our paddling, 
Du Luth had taken a look at his compass and I 
knew that now we were moving gradually a little 
nearer to the shore, so as to make certain of our 
hearing the falls when we came near them. 


CHAPTER XVII 
WE RUN A GAUNTLET OF ARROWS 


T must not be thought that, because I have been 
I so long silent on the matter of my real mission, 
I had given no thought to my sister, Carmela; for, 
in very truth, she had been ever in my mind. But 
there was nothing I could do concerning her while 
in the country of the Senecas, more particularly 
now that we had made such bitter enemies of them. 
Then, too, all the rumors I had heard of a white 
girl living with the Indians, who might be my sis- 
ter, had placed her with the Issati-Sioux dwelling 
in the Lake Superior country, still many hundreds 
of miles to the westward. 

Now, on this night, as I paddled, my thoughts 
again turned to Carmela and how it might be that 
she would not care to leave her Indian friends and 
go with me, a brother she had really never known, 
to a father she could at the most but very dimly re- 
member. Doubtless, she had come to love her 
Indian life and her Indian friends, with whom she 
lived more like a queen than a captive, if, in truth, 
she were the white-medicine woman of the tales of 
Gabriel, Father Allouez, and Ribaut. I pondered 
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deeply these problems. What arguments could I 
use to convince her that I was her brother and how 
could I win her to return to her father? Deep in 
these thoughts, I took little note of the passing 
moments, even forgetting to listen for that roaring 
sound, which would mean so much to us, until, 
suddenly, I was recalled to the present by Du Luth 
abruptly lifting his paddle out of the water. 

“Hush!” he said. “Listen!” 

All of our paddles came out of the water in- 
stantly and we floated, silent as shadows, over the 
smooth surface of the lake. For the moment, I 
thought my heart had stopped beating, so tensely 
did I listen. 

The night was clear and moonless. Nota breath 
of air stirred the quiet surface of the lake. Pos- 
sibly, this quietness favored us. Be that as it may, 
when our paddles and the paddles of the two other 
canoes had become silent, I distinctly heard, far 
off, a deep rumbling roar, like that of very distant 
and very heavy and continuous thunder. 

“Hurrah! It’s them!” Gabriel shouted. “Head 
straight for that sound, Daniel!” and he almost 
tipped over our canoe in his excitement. 

We all thrilled to that cry and our weariness 
and hunger were forgotten. But, had we beaten 
the Senecas? Our lives depended on that answer! 

I do not think I ever put more power back of 
my paddle, than I did for the next hour; and, ever 
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as I paddled, the sound of that roaring grew louder 
in my ears. Then, in the early morning light, for 
by now the sun was beginning to redden the east, 
I saw the wide mouth of a stream of water opening 
into the lake. There was not a sign of a Seneca, 
or, for that matter, of any other Indians in sight. 

“Praise the saints! It looks as if we had won 
the race!” Jacques exclaimed. 

“Now, don’t count your chickens before they 
are out of their shell,” Gabriel warned. ‘We've 
a good bit to go before we come to the Big Tumble. 
Even if the Senecas were ahead of us, which I 
don’t think they are, they wouldn’t be so plumb 
foolish as to let us know of it, until they were ready 
to attack us, which won’t be before we are making 
the portage. I would do no cock-a-doodle-doing, 
until we’re safe on Lake Erie and I would not let 
up none in our efforts until we’re past the portage. 
Aye, Daniel?” 

“Right,” Du Luth answered. ‘Even if we have 
beaten the Senecas here, they might arrive at any 
moment. Now, let’s see how soon we can get to 
that blessed Niagara?” 

We needed no urging. The thought of safety 
was a sufficient spur to our paddling. As we pad- 
dled, we kept our eyes anxiously on the shore; but 
we reached the mouth of the river and entered it, 
without a sign of an Indian appearing, until we 
had paddled up the river for a couple of miles. 
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Then we saw a small Indian village on a little hill 
near the bank. 

“Friends,” Black Duck declared after a glance 
at them. “No hurt. Go shore. Get eat.” 

We at once turned our canoes shoreward; and, 
in fifteen minutes more, we had secured some sag- 
amite and dried buffalo meat from the Indians and 
were on our way again. ‘These Indians told us 
that not a Seneca had been seen near the falls for 
a month. 

We now took turns paddling and eating; and 
never did food of any kind taste better to me than 
did that sagamite, hot from the kettles of the In- 
dians, and the dried buffalo meat. The roaring of 
the falls was now so loud that we were obliged to 
raise our voices when we spoke and the current of 
the river grew swifter and stronger with each pass- 
ing moment. At length we came to the mouth of 
a mighty chasm, which the force of the water had 
cut through a solid wall of rock and through which 
the river ran with a rush and force that obliged us 
to land very quickly. This was the beginning of 
that long and dangerous portage of which we 
had heard so much. If the Senecas attacked us 
anywhere, it would be while we were climbing up 
this portage to the heights above the falls. 

Fortunately, we found here another small en- 
campment of friendly Indians, who were willing 
to help us up the steep incline of the portage; and 
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so eager were we to be over this dangerous part of 
our journey, that we paused here only long enough 
to secure the help of these Indians and then at once 
began the ascent, without taking a moment for the 
rest and sleep we all needed so much. 

“But, where are those great falls? I want to see 
that big tumble of water, Senecas or no Senecas!” 
I complained, boylike, as we were about to start. 

“You'll see them soon,” Gabriel answered back. 
“But this ain’t no pleasure excursion and we can’t 
stop to examine them now. Them Senecas will 
follow us clear to Lake. Erie and our scalps won’t 
be safe until we get there.” 

Du Luth and Gabriel now took the lead, their 
watchful and experienced eyes scrutinizing every 
bush and rock for lurking savages, as we advanced 
on our way up that hard and wearisome climb to 
the river above the falls. 

I gave but little thought to the labor or the 
danger, for I was most eager to see that mighty fall 
of water, whose roaring sounds now deafened my 
ears. At length and suddenly, on topping a ridge 
of rock, I found myself in sight of that mighty 
flood of water, which came tumbling down over 
the lip of a great curved rock high above my head 
and fell into a deep chasm at my feet, with a great 
foaming and an impact that made the solid rock 
tremble beneath me. I could not utter a word at 
that wondrous sight; but stood with my mouth 
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open, staring up at that mass of down-pouring 
water, awe-struck and entranced by the marvelous- 
ness of the scene. 

The sun was now shining brightly; and in the 
mists that ever floated upward from the depths of 
the falls, hung the most beautiful rainbow I had 
ever seen. Never did I dream that I would be 
so overwhelmed by the might and majesty of these 
falls. Their bigness stunned my littleness—Truly, 
I cannot put into words the awe that overwhelmed 
me. I only know that I would have stood there 
where I was for hours, staring upward at that 
great falling mass of foaming water, entranced 
and motionless, had not Du Luth suddenly laid his 
hand on my shoulder and, thrusting his mouth 
down close, yelled in my ear: “The Senacas, a 
hundred of them, are not a league behind us and 
are following swiftly, vowing that they will yet eat 
us. A young Indian, just arrived, from the friend- 
ly tribe below, has warned us. We——” 

There was no need for him to say more. The 
spell of the falls was instantly broken. All was 
now action. Our burdens were at once resumed 
and the climb upward began again at our utmost 
speed. Not one of us but knew our great need of 
haste, knew what would happen if the vengeful 
Senecas overtook us before we reached the end of 
the portage. They would overwhelm us with their 
numbers. Then, our peril was not ended when 
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we came to the end of the portage, for we yet had a 
number of leagues to go before we reached the 
safety of Lake Erie. But this distance could be 
paddled in our canoes on the Niagara River; and, 
on the water, we had a much better chance of 
fighting off the Senecas, than on the land. Truly, 
we had need of haste. 

In an hour’s time, so swiftly did we climb up- 
ward, the portage had come to an end and the river 
above the falls had quieted down sufficiently for 
us to launch our canoes on it. So far we had out- 
stripped the Senecas and all were very thankful. 
We launched our canoes as quickly as we could, 
without pausing for a moment’s rest after the hard 
labor of the portage, and continued most hopefully 
the race with our paddles. The Indians who had 
aided us disappeared very promptly into the sur- 
rounding woods, their dread of the warlike Senecas 
lending wings to their feet. 

We now felt quite sure, if we could but reach 
the broad surface of Lake Erie, that the vengeful 
Senecas would give up their pursuit; for, on the 
lake, where there would be no rocks nor trees to 
protect them, our guns would give us a great ad- 
vantage, even over their numbers. And the lake 
was now only a few miles away! Consequently, we 
were all in more hopeful spirits, when we were 
again in our canoes and paddling up the river. 

IT think we had been paddling for about an hour, 
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when I saw Du Luth suddenly drop his paddle 
into the canoe, catch up his rifle, throw it to his 
shoulder and fire. A moment later a yell of pain 
came from the river bank behind us and two arrows 
whizzed by our ears and splashed into the water 
ahead of our canoe. 

“Stop paddling, Gabriel, and watch the bank. 
Hand him your rifle, Paul, and keep his guns 
loaded. The rest of you paddle, paddle for your 
lives! We must be near the lake!” and he passed 
his unloaded rifle to me and again caught up his 
paddle. 

Gabriel at once laid down his paddle and seized 
my rifle; and I at once began reloading Du Luth’s 
rifle. At this moment the savage yells of the 
Senecas burst on our ears and I could see their 
dark bodies darting from rock to tree and from 
tree to rock along the shore behind us. I saw a 
young chief, nearer than the others, and braver, 
jump out from behind a tree, fall on one knee and, 
with an arrow on the bowstring, bend his bow. 
But, even as he was about to release the arrow, I 
heard the crack of Lightning, saw the young chief 
leap up into the air and fall face downward. 

“Quick!” and Gabriel caught up Du Luth’s 
rifle, which, by now, I had reloaded, out of my 
hand and again he fired; but I was now too busy 
to note the result. Twice more he fired, evidently 
with fatal results, for no more Indians showed 
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themselves for fully ten minutes. Then we saw 
straight ahead of us a steep bluff, rising directly 
from the bank of the river to the height of some 
fifty feet. 

“Watch the top of that bluff!” Du Luth yelled 
to Gabriel. “And paddle, men, paddle!” 

Gabriel now had four loaded rifles ready to his 
hand. I bent to pick up my paddle again and, as 
I did so, I heard the bang of one of these rifles; 
and, turning my eyes to the bluff, I saw half a 
dozen Indians racing along its top, dodging and 
jumping first to one side, then to the other, with 
astonishing quickness, as they ran. The foremost 
of these Indians, even as I looked, fell headlong to 
the ground, and, before his body had ceased rolling, 
down went the Indian behind him. Then I again 
became too busy reloading Gabriel’s rifles to see 
more; but my last glance had shown me the top of 
the bluff swarming with warriors, all racing madly 
for the edge of the cliff, where it looked down on 
the river. The glance had also shown me that the 
spot where the river swept past the bluff was now 
only a few yards away. 

I did not see what followed. I had no time to 
take from reloading Gabriel’s rifles to look. I 
know that he fired again and again. I heard Du 
Luth shout to his men to put all of their strength 
and speed into their paddles. Then a swarm of 
angry arrows hissed by my ears and thudded against 
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the canoes. I was conscious of sweeping by the 
face of the bluff. The canoes seemed to fly. Still 
the arrows whizzed by my ears, thudded against 
the canoes and splashed into the water; still 
Gabriel continued to shoot. Then, suddenly, there 
came no more arrows and Gabriel ceased firing. 
I glanced back. The bluff was many yards behind 
us and not an Indian could I see on its summit. 
The deadly fire of Gabriel had driven all of them 
from its top. Then I knew one of the reasons and 
a good one why Du Luth had picked Gabriel, 
despite his grumbling, to go with him on this ex- 
pedition! 

I turned to glance ahead and, as I did so, there 
broke a glad cheer from all our lips; for, as we 
swept around the base of a small hill, Lake Erie 
lay before us, not more than a hundred yards away. 
Calm and serene and peaceful and unmoved it lay, 
as if no scenes of violence had ever occurred on its 
shores since its creation. | 

A little later and we were paddling our canoes 
on its quiet surface, safely out of reach of the ar- 
rows of the Senecas, who had now gathered on the 
shore in great numbers and were showing their 
rage at our escape by hurling after us the most 
horrible threats and insulting words their savage 
natures could think of. 

We now stopped our paddling and began to take 
stock of our injuries; for we had not passed 
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through that hail-storm of arrows unharmed. In 
very truth, I marvel that any of us came through 
it alive. 

An arrow had cut a gash in Du Luth’s left fore- 
arm, another had grazed the side of his right cheek 
and one had struck his hat and carried it into the 
water. Three arrows had passed through Gabriel’s 
clothes, another had cut off the top of the little 
finger of his left hand and still another had stuck 
into the flesh of his right thigh. Big Pierre, very 
proudly, showed three slight flesh wounds and a 
gash along the right side of his head, where an 
arrow had passed. Jacques, strange to say, had not 
been touched by an arrow and not one of the three 
Indians with us had a scratch to show. I had but 
one wound to boast of. An arrow had pierced the 
calf of my left leg and would lame me for perhaps 
a week. But the powder-horn had been knocked 
out of my hand twice and once an arrow had struck 
the sheath of my knife, shattering itself on the steel 
within. I counted twenty-seven arrows sticking 
into the sides of our canoes and two through the 
thin part of two of our paddles. This was the sum 
total of our injuries. Our hurts and our canoes 
would need a little patching and then we would 
all be as good as ever, 


CHAPTER XVIII 
I HEAR AGAIN OF THE WHITE WANAWATANDA 


LITTLE before sunset on the day of our 

escape from the Senecas, we came in sight of 
a small island, not more than a mile long and half 
a mile wide. A number of wind-swept trees grew 
on its surface and near its center rose a table-like 
rock to the height of, perhaps, twenty-five feet. 
The moment Du Luth caught sight of this island 
his face lit up. 

“That island was made for us!” he exclaimed. 
“‘We will go into camp there and eat and rest and 
sleep until we are again fit to outpaddle and out- 
fight another hundred Seneca warriors. Now, ho 
for our Island of Rest!” and he headed the canoe 
for the island. 

We remained on that blessed island for two days, 
feasting and sleeping, until the soreness had gone 
out of our muscles and the hunger out of our stom- 
achs and we felt fit to lick our weight in wild- 
cats, as the saying goes. And a great comfort and 
joy to all of us were these two days of resting and 
feasting. At the end of that time Du Luth became 


impatient to be on our way; for the chill of the 
ats 
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coming winter was now in the air and he wished 
to be on Lake Huron and among the friendly 
Indians on its shores, before the cold and the 
storms compelled him to go into winter quarters. 
Accordingly, early the next morning we were again 
in our canoes and paddling westward along the 
northern shore of Lake Erie. 

A little before sundown of that day we came to a 
small village of friendly Indians, encamped near 
the shore of the lake, and Du Luth decided to 
spend the night with them. I know not their 
names, but they came from a region much farther 
west. 

“Mayhap,” and I spoke eagerly to Du Luth, as 
soon as I learned this, “they know somewhat of my 
sister, Carmela. Let us inquire. Do you know 
their language?” 

“No, but one of their chiefs speaks French a 
little. I spoke to him when we landed. There he 
stands now,” and Du Luth pointed to a tall Indian 
chief, who stood a few feet away talking to Gabriel. 

I hurried to where they stood; for I was most 
anxious to get further word of that white medicine- 
woman, Wanawatanda, who I now felt of a cer- 
tainty was my lost sister. 

“Ask him if he ever heard of my sister, of the 
White Medicine-Woman of the Issati?” I inter- 
rupted eagerly, the moment I was by the side of 
Gabriel. 
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He at once put the question to the Indian. The 
tall chief looked at him wonderingly, then his face 
lit up. 

“One snow ago,” he said, “I go many days that 
way,” and he pointed to the west. “I come to a big 
water, much big water. There I see White 
Medicine-Squaw, much big White Medicine- 
Squaw. She like big chief. Tell go, all go. Tell 
come, all come. She no fraid big chief. Take 
Indian girl from him. Big chief much angry; but 
no dare touch Medicine-Squaw. She have much 
strong manito. She 2 
“Where was that?” I interrupted, greatly ex- 
cited. 

“On island, near shore of Big Water. I—— 
Why you want know?” 

He stopped abruptly and not another word 
could we get out of him concerning the White 
Medicine-Squaw, making it plainly evident that he 
had been warned not to talk about her to white folk 
and had, for the moment, forgotten that warning. 

“Come,” and Du Luth took my arm and led me 
away. “You will get no more information from 
that Indian concerning your sister, if that 
medicine-woman really is your sister.” 

“But she is! I know she is my sister! Don’t you 
think she is?” 

“Yes, I do, Paul; but we must remember that 
we have no real proof that she is; and, if she is, 
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I am beginning to think we will have a lot of 
trouble in getting her away from the Indians. 
Evidently, they think this girl is big medicine or 
that she has a powerful manito or something like 
that; and no tribe would willingly part with such 
a gift from the Indian gods. Now, let us see what 
kind of shelter for the night our Indian friends 
have prepared for us,” and he led the way to a 
large bark hut, which we had been given to under- 
stand was to be our shelter for the night. 

I was completely tired out by the day’s paddling; 
and, as soon as I had eaten my fill of the food the 
squaws brought us, I found myself so sleepy that I 
at once rolled up in my blanket, with my feet to the 
fire, and was soon fast asleep. 

The next morning, as we were about to embark, 
my eyes caught sight of something that looked to 
me like a cross on the top of a hill near by. 

‘What is that?” and I pointed to the object. 

Du Luth uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
started on the run for the top of the hill. I hurried 
after him and after me hurried Gabriel, Big 
Pierre, and even Jacques. 

When I reached the top of the hill, I saw that, 
in very truth, it was a cross, made by the crossing 
of two great hewn timbers, and firmly planted up- 
right in the ground. 

“How came it here?” I asked in great wonder- 
ment, for it seemed to me like a miracle that it 
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should be there in this unknown wilderness. ‘““Who 
placed it here, on the shores of this unknown lake?” 

“Look!” and Du Luth pointed excitedly to the 
cross, “it bears the arms of our great King, Louis 
2G inte 

‘“‘And an inscription!” I cried, equally excited, as 
I bent forward to read what was inscribed on the 
cross. 

“Read it aloud, Paul,” Du Luth begged, “‘so that 
all can hear it”; for, by now, all of our party anda 
few of the Indians had gathered about the cross. 

I studied the inscription for a moment and then 
I read it aloud. This is what I read; for, after 
reading it, I copied it down on a bit of paper, 
which I have preserved to this day, and so I can 
give it, word for word: 


We, the undersigned, certify that we have seen, on the lands 
of the lake named Erie, the arms of the King of France attached 
to the foot of a cross, with this inscription: ‘““The year of salva- 
tion, 1669, Clement IX, being seated in the chair of St. Peter, 
Louis XIV reigning in France, Monsieur de Courcelles being 
Governor of New France, and Monsieur Talon being Intendent 
therein for the King of France, there arrived in this place two 
missionaries of the Seminary of Montreal, accompanied by seven 
other Frenchmen, who the first of all European people have 
wintered on this lake, of which they have taken possession in the 
name of their King, as of an unoccupied territory, by affixing 
his arms which they have attached here to the foot of this cross, 
In testimony whereof we have signed the present certificate.” 


This certificate of possession was signed by 
Francois Dollier and De Galinée. 
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“TI know them both,” declared Du Luth. “A 
better or a braver priest than Frangois Dollier 
walks not on the soil of New France; and Father 
Galinée is a man of great courage and worth. 
They must have erected this cross and taken posses- 
sion of this country, when on their mission to the 
Indians in the far northwest in 1669. Let us do 
honor to our King and Country and to these two 
brave men and to those who were with them,” and 
he took off his hat and made the bow of courtesy, 
even as he would have made it had he stood in the 
presence of the King; and I and all the others, save 
only the Indians, did likewise. 

For a moment we stood silent and bare-headed 
before the cross and then returned to our canoes 
and resumed our journey on Lake Erie. 

The sight of this monument, signifying that even 
here in this remote wilderness I walked on the soil 
of my country, greatly gladdened my heart; but 
I was somewhat troubled with the thought of how 
the sovereignty of our great King was to be made 
manifest here and how so vast a region as this could 
be taken possession of by so simple an act, the more 
because this very country was already in the pos- 
session of the Indians. But great matters of this 
kind are not for a boy to decide and I soon dis- 
missed them from my mind. 

We soon had proof that the stormy season of the 
winter had already come; for, before we had 
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paddled an hour on this morning, a heavy cold 
rain came down on us, which soon changed to sleet 
and snow. And then to add to our miseries there 
came up a stiff wind that made our paddling diffi- 
cult and somewhat dangerous; but Du Luth was 
merciless and would not seek shelter on the shore. 

‘““We must go on,” he declared, ‘‘so long as we 
can keep our canoes afloat; for I am determined to 
winter on Lake Huron and the storms will grow 
worse, not better.” 

All that day we held our course in the cold and 
the sleet and the wind; and not until the darkness 
of that stormy night made further paddling im- 
possible, did Du Luth give the order to land and 
go into camp. Still not a word of complaint came 
from one of those hardy men. They were made 
of iron. And, since Du Luth and his men all took 
the rain and the sleet and the snow and the wind 
and the cold, that chilled to the marrow of my 
bones, as matters of course, I could but do likewise, 
for very shame of doing otherwise. 

The next day was like unto the one just passed, 
windy and cold, with the air full of snow and sleet, 
which, at times, the wind drove into our faces with 
a force that nearly blinded us. Verily, on that day, 
I wished myself home more than once and seated 
by a warm fire, burning briskly, in my father’s 
house. But, brave adventures are not met and 
brave deeds are not done sitting by one’s fireside. 
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I thought that the stormy weather would never 
give over; but about the mid-afternoon of the 
fourth day the clouds began to break away and, in 
an hour’s time, the sun was shining in a clear sky. 
Then it was that we saw where a great river, com- 
ing from the north, flowed into Lake Erie. 

“The Detroit!” shouted Gabriel. “That is the 
mouth of the strait called Detroit, which flows 
from Lake Huron into Lake Erie. Blessed be the 
saints!” 

These words rejoiced all our hearts exceedingly 
and we bent to our paddles wtih renewed vigor. 
That night we camped at the mouth of the strait 
called Detroit and early the next morning we were 
paddling up its stream, all most anxious to get on 
Lake Huron and with the friendly Indians there 
before another storm, such as the one we had just 
passed through, overtook us. 

We all thought this the most pleasant land we 
had seen so far; and, when in the full glory of 
summer, it must be a most delightsome sight to the 
eye. On both sides of us lay wide prairies, still 
green with the rich growth of summer and dotted 
with groves, with lofty forests, creeping down the 
sides of great hills, showing in the distance. 
Herds of deer grazed not far from the banks of the 
strait and great flocks of wild turkeys, with their 
proud gobblers strutting before them, walked or 
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flew, from grove to grove, almost within gunshot 
of our canoes. I saw a mother bear and her two 
cubs playing at the edge of one of the groves. In 
very truth, it was a hunter’s paradise. 

I was most eager to land and have some sport 
with my gun; and, presently, little by little, I saw 
that the sight of so great an abundance of game 
was warming up the sporting blood of the others, 
until Du Luth, who had a great love of hunting, 
could stand it no longer, despite his great haste, 
and suddenly headed the canoe shoreward. 

“Come on, boys!” he shouted. “We'll take an 
hour or two off and have one big hunt. That tur- 
key gobbler on the top of yonder hill has put the 
most violent itch into my trigger-finger!” 

“And I want that buck-deer that stands a few 
yards away from your gobbler watching him,” I 
cried, my blood beginning to jump at the thought 
of the sport before me. 

In a moment more we had reached the land and 
were out of our canoes, all except Jacques. 

“Ah, go on and have your hunt,” he grinned. 
“T’m too fat. I’ll stay here and smoke my pipe and 
keep an eye on the canoes,” and he stepped out of 
his canoe, spread out his blanket on the grass, 
squatted down on it, lit his pipe, and began puffing 
away. 

“You lazy old hippopotamus!” and Big Pierre 
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gave Jacques a shove, as he hurried by him gun in 
hand, that sent him rolling down the bank nearly 
into the water. 

I did not enjoy that hunt as much as I thought I 
would. The deer and the other game were so tame, 
that I felt guilty every time I shot one of them. 
But I got my buck-deer, a turkey, and a couple of 
henlike birds; and Du Luth shot his turkey gob- 
bler, a small bear, and a number of the henlike 
birds; and Gabriel and Big Pierre and the three 
Indians came back to the canoes loaded with game. 

Now it must not be thought that we had wanton- 
ly killed all of these wild things—much more than 
we needed for our own food—for almost never did 
we kill game just for the pleasures of the hunt; but 
we had been told that there was a large village of 
Indians not far from where Lake Huron emptied 
into the Detroit Strait and we thought it would add 
to our welcome, if we came loaded with food, 
which our guns enabled us to kill much more 
easily than the Indians could with their bows and 
arrows. 

That night we camped on the banks of a small 
lake, which Gabriel said was called Lake St. Clair 
and which was made by a widening out of the 
Detroit Strait. The next morning we continued 
on our way up the strait, all most eager for a sight 
of Lake Huron, which Gabriel told us we would 
surely see before night. 
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The country on both sides of us, as we slowly 
paddled upward against a somewhat strong cur- 
rent, still appeared to us to be a land favored of 
God, so many and so divers were the blessings He 
had bestowed on it. In sooth, if ever I should care 
to leave Montreal and make a home for myself in 
this New World, as, boylike, I even at that time 
had thoughts of doing sometime, then, of a cer- 
tainty, will I go to the land bordering on this strait 
between these two great lakes, and make my home 
there. 

Now, as I paddled, my eyes kept looking 
eagerly ahead; and, mayhap, a couple of hours 
after noon, as our canoe came out from behind an 
outjutting point of rock I saw the wide waters of 
Lake Huron stretching out before me like a great 
sea. We all shouted at this sight and bent eagerly 
to our paddles; and, in fifteen minutes more, our 
three canoes were floating on the surface of this 
great lake. 


CHAPTER XIX 
I MAKE A SAD CONFESSION 


DO not think I shall ever forget our arrival 

that night at the friendly Indian village on the 
shores of Lake Huron. We did not come within 
sight of it until after dark. For half an hour or 
more we had been paddling in the darkness of 
early evening on the almost motionless surface of 
the lake. Around us lay the mystery and the 
silence and the darkness of the great lake 
and the mighty wilderness at night time. 
Every now and then the silence was broken 
by weird cries of bird or monster—for it is said 
that great monsters dwell in this lake — coming 
eerily out of the mystery and the blackness that 
hovered over the surface of the quiet waters, or 
the no less eery calls and cries that came from the 
great forests that crept darkly down to the shore 
from out the mighty surrounding wilderness. 
There was no moon, but the stars shone brightly 
in a clear sky. 

I know not how all this affected the others; but, 
as for myself, I was awed and expectant. In very 
truth, I do not think I would have been greatly 
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surprised, startled, but not surprised, if one of the 
monsters, said to dwell in this lake, had suddenly 
thrust his head up out of the water by the side of 
our canoe and had glared at me out of green 
saucer-like eyes and grinned at me with a wide 
mouth, showing many sharp, long, white teeth. 

That was the mood I was in, when, suddenly, 
our canoe swung around the point of a small cape 
that protected a deep bay, and I saw in the distance 
on the shore of the bay a number of great fires 
blazing brightly and many black demons dancing 
wildly around them; for demons they most cer- 
tainly seemed to me at first sight, so weirdly ter- 
rible did they look in the flaming light of those dis- 
tant fires. I shuddered and clutched my paddle 
tightly; for the spell of that night and the lake was 
still upon me. 

“Saint Anthony, protect us!” I cried out. “What 
are those terrible beings?” and I pointed to the 
weirdly dancing figures and the great fires. 

“Them’s black devils getting ready to roast us 
over their fires,” Gabriel replied dolefully. “They 
always eat white boys raw, because they are so 
tender; but the rest of us they’ll roast over the hot 
coals of their fires. I ” 

“Ah, shut up!” and I awoke suddenly from the 
spell the night and the surroundings had cast on 
me. “That’s the Indian village. But, in very 
truth, they do look like devils,” and I laughed to 
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hide the shame and confusion my acts and words 
had caused me. 

“Don’t blame you none, son,” and Gabriel let 
fall one of his hands on my shoulder. ‘They sure 
do look like devils from here; but I calculate on 
finding them right friendly devils. Now, let’s 
see which canoe can reach the beach in front of 
the village first,” and he drove his paddle into the 
water and the race was on. 

But the giant strength of Big Pierre was too 
much for us, although I am sure we never paddled 
harder in our lives, and the prow of his canoe shot 
upon the sand of the beach first. 

The village was back, mayhap, a half-mile from 
the shore, on the top of a hill, as almost all Indian 
villages are; and, as we had come silently over the 
lake, not an Indian as yet had heard our coming. 
But, the moment Big Pierre’s canoe struck the 
beach, he leaped out on the sand and let out a roar- 
ing, bellowing yell that verily must have made 
every monster in the great lake shudder; and Du 
Luth and all the rest of us joined loudly in his yell 
before it was half-way out of his mouth. 

At first the Indians knew not what to make of the 
great noise we made and I wonder not at it. The 
dance stopped abruptly and every one of them 
stood for a moment as if turned to marble. Then 
Du Luth stepped a pace in front of us and, placing 
both hands to his mouth, hallooed in a way that 
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seemed to tell them we were whites and friends; 
for instantly they began to shout joyously and then 
came pouring down that hill toward us, as if a 
reservoir of human beings had suddenly burst on 
its top. And a weirdly wild sight they made, with 
the great fires flaming up behind them, a sight that 
will live long in my memories of that night. 

I know not to what tribe these Indians belonged. 
In truth, all Indians looked much the same to me 
and I thought of them all only as Indians; and, boy- 
like, I did not bother my head much about tribes 
and names, the more because I soon learned that 
there were hundreds of tribes and sub-tribes and 
that even the whites themselves often had many 
names for the same tribe. If I had been older, 
possibly these matters might have interested me; 
but, being a boy, I cared not for them. I must let 
this explanation account for my doubtless many 
shortcomings in such things. 

These were the most friendly Indians we had met 
so far. They gave us a great bark hut to shelter 
us while we were with them, squaws to wait on us, 
and, verily, I think we might have dined with some 
chief every hour, had not our stomachs rebelled. 
There was dancing and feasting and speech-mak- 
ing until the early morning hours that night; but, 
alas! I saw little of it, which I regret greatly, and 
so I cannot describe what was done nor tell what 
was heard. And this brings me to a sad confession. 
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We had paddled far that day and I was over- 
hungry when we reached the Indian village and, 
likewise, I was a big healthy boy; and, possibly, 
because I was big and healthy and a boy, when a 
squaw set before me a gourd of hot sagamite, 
dressed with some oil that was most pleasing to my 
taste, I ate most heartily of it; and, when she placed 
in front of me a stew that I thought had a most 
wondrous flavor, again I ate most heartily; and, 
when she came with a great wooden platter filled 
with the most delicious fruit I have ever tasted, 
again I ate most heartily; and, when she brought 
me a number of fried trout on a flat piece of bark, 
once again I ate most heartily. And then, of a 
sudden, to my great astonishment and pain, for the 
Tike had never happened to me before, I began 
to feel as if all the trout I had eaten had come 
suddenly to life in my stomach and were thrashing 
about with their tails most savagely and bunting 
with their hard noses in a most distressing manner. 
In short, I was most sick, even as I deserved to be, 
for making such a glutton of myself. 

All that night I rolled and tumbled and groaned 
on my blanket by the side of the fire in the hut. 
Never did I dream that a rebellion in the stomach 
could make so much trouble. Du Luth wished to 
stay with me and, likewise, did the others; but I 
thought it most unfair that they should miss seeing 
the sights of the might on account of my foolish 
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gluttony and I would not have it. However, Du 
Luth came in every half-hour or so to see how I 
was and to do whatever he could to ease my pain. 

Outside I could hear the chanting songs, the wild 
shouts, the tum-dum of the drums, and the dancing 
feet of the Indians; and most weird and terrible 
it all sounded in my ears, as I lay there in the semi- 
darkness of the hut. It seemed, when J shut my 
eyes, as if I were listening to the revels of the black 
imps and fiends that the priests sometimes tell us 
about, rather than to the rejoicings of human be- 
ings. All this had a most interesting sound to me 
and, when I could spare the time from thinking 
of my own suffering, I became much enraged 
against the gluttony that had made me a groaning 
sufferer here, when, but a step away, so many ex- 
citing things were being done; and I vowed that 
hereafter I would treat my stomach, as I did my 
back when making a portage, and never overload 
it again. Twice I got on my feet, determined to 
go out despite that raging stomach; but, no sooner 
was I upright, than so great a sickness and dizzi- 
ness overcame me that I was forced to lie down 
again and most quickly. 

When it was nearing morning, Du Luth came 
in with an old and much wrinkled squaw. She 
held a small gourd in her hand. 

“Much sick in belly?” she asked in broken 
French and poked a bony finger into my stomach. 
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I nodded, for at that moment I felt most certain 
that I was on my death-bed. 

“Drink. Make bad come out,” and she held out 
the gourd in her skinny hand. 

Du Luth gave her a shining little mirror and. 
she hurried out, cackling with delight. 

The gourd contained a heavy dark-brown fluid. 
I looked at it and smelled it. 

“T know it looks bad and smells bad and tastes 
bad,” and Du Luth grinned; “but drink it, Paul. 
It’s warranted to empty an overloaded stomach in 
double-quick time; and that is your most urgent 
need right now, son,” and he grinned again. 

I was too sick to argue, sick enough to try any- 
thing, and I lifted the gourd to my lips and hastily 
drained it. 

Five minutes later the “bad” of a certainty was 
coming out; and fifteen minutes afterwards I was 
lying on a soft bundle of furs, completely ex- 
hausted, but without pain; and in two minutes 
more I was sound asleep. I did not wake until 
late in the afternoon; and then, at first, I was too 
weak to stand on my feet. But my strength came 
back quickly and by the next morning, although 
still somewhat weak, I was ready to continue the 
journey. 

These friendly Indians begged us to spend the: 
winter with them; but Du Luth only shook his 
head and pointed morthwaed 
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“T’d like to get as far as the Jesuit Mission at 
Michilimackinac, near Lake Superior, before the 
ice and the cold compel us to go into winter quar- 
ters,” he said; “but that is probably impossible. 
However, we will go northward, as long as there is 
open water for our canoes,” and his jaws came to- 
gether in that firm way which I knew meant that 
his decision was made and that there would be no 
changing of it. Accordingly, we made ready to 
set out again on our way with the rising of the sun 
on the next morning. 

I think all the warriors and the squaws and the 
papooses and the dogs in the village came down 
to the beach to see us off. And, when we thrust 
our paddles into the water and our canoes shot out 
on the lake, every warrior yelled a farewell, every 
squaw shrieked one, every papoose screamed one, 
and every dog barked one. Never before had my 
ears heard such a wild din and never before had 
my eyes seen such a barbaric and, in a wild sort of a 
way, such a picturesque and romantic scene, as this 
gathering of these wild Indians presented, on the 
shores of this great lake, with the mighty wilder- 
ness back of them. I thought it a fitting frame for 
their savage and wild appearance. 


CHAPTER XX 
WE ARE SNOWED IN 


HE region, as we now advanced northward 

along the western shore of Lake Huron, be- 
came wilder and more desolate-looking with each 
mile we paddled. The second day after leaving 
the village we did not see a sign of a human being 
of any kind, nor had we a sight of any animal 
larger than a squirrel; and, at night, a red sun went 
down in a red sea of fire, and a cold damp chill 
came into the air. Du Luth looked worried. 

“T like not that red sky and the cold chill,” he 
said. ‘Perhaps it would have been better for us 
to have wintered with those Indians after all. 
Winter, in this northern country, sometimes swoops 
down on one from the north in a night, accom- 
panied by a heavy fall of snow and a most bitterly 
cold wind. I pray the saints that it come not to- 
night; for in another day we should come to that 
Huron village, of which those Indians told us. 
What think you, Gabriel? Is a storm brewing?” 

“Mayhap,” Gabriel answered. “Now, if I was 
you, Daniel, I’d go into camp now and yonder, 
where them rocks will help protect us, should a 
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northwester come down on us in the night,” and 
he pointed to the shore where a number of rocks 
projected above the ground for a dozen feet or 
more. 

“Agreed,” and, with a last anxious look at the 
red skies and the red sun, Du Luth headed his 
canoe shoreward. 

Not five minutes after we landed, a great black- 
ness dropped suddenly down upon us and the chill 
in the air became a bitterly cold wind that seemed 
to go through my clothes as if they were made of 
sieves. 

“Tt’s coming!” shouted Du Luth. “Here, Paul, 
you and Jacques build a great fire between the 
sides of those two rocks and then gather in all the 
firewood you can,” and he pointed to where an 
opening some ten feet wide between two rocks 
would, in an emergency like this, form the two 
sides to an hastily constructed shelter. “And you, 
Black Duck and the other two Indians, get to work 
stripping bark from the trees, and we will soon 
have ready a shelter that will defy the worst storm 
that Old Boreas can send howling down upon us 
out of the North.” 

We had need of no urging; for we all knew what 
it would mean to be caught unprepared by one of 
these northern blizzards at this time of the year 
and in this part of the country. At first no snow 
fell, only furious blasts of icy wind came out of the 
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darkness around us; but, shortly after we had our 
shelter completed, with the bark roof over the 
opening between the two rocks held firmly down 
by heavy stones and one of the ends tightly barked 
up until it met the roof, there suddenly came down 
upon us a blinding sheet of little pill-like pellets 
of hard snow. The wind whirled these pellets 
furiously about in every direction and they filled 
the air so thickly that it was almost impossible to 
breathe. 

“The canoes!” Du Luth cried out. “We must 
get them inside the shelter. Come on, everybody!” 
and he plunged out into the storm. We all followed 
him. 

Never before had I known such a blinding swirl 
of snow, never before had I felt so great a cold in 
the air; but, fortunately, the canoes were only 
some two rods away and, in ten minutes, after 
a terrible struggle with the wind and the snow, 
we had them, still loaded, within our shelter. 

“Praise the holy saints!” Big Pierre ejaculated 
the moment our task was over, rubbing his face 
vigorously. “My cheeks feel as if the devil had 
been pelting them with bird-shot.” 

And, in very truth, he spoke most aptly; for the 
wind sometimes drove those hard pellets of snow 
against the cheeks with a force that caused them to 
prick like needle points. 

Now it was, while the wind howled and roared 
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and the snow fell in sheets outside, that I looked 
about our shelter with great satisfaction and com- 
fort. The great fire blazing near its center, gave 
it a look of warmth and coziness in striking con- 
trast to the cold and the swirling storm outside. 
Fortunately, the full force of the wind beat against 
the immovable side of one of the rocks, so that 
little came into our shelter, even at the end we had 
left unprotected, while the skilled hands of the 
Indians had so closely laid its bark end and roof 
that neither the wind nor the snow came through 
them, save only where an opening had been left 
in the roof above the fire for the outgoing of the 
smoke. In truth, very comfortable and pleasant 
it looked, when we spread out our blankets and furs 
on the hard rock floor and sat down on them around 
the blazing fire. Truly, as Du Luth had said, we 
might now defy the storm in comfort—if it lasted 
not too long! 

“Now snort and blow and swirl and whirl and 
freeze and bellow to your heart’s content, all you 
snow devils of the North! You can’t so much as 
twitch nose nor ear of one of us, concern you!” 
and Gabriel filled and lit his pipe, stretched him- 
self out at full length on his blanket, with his feet 
to the fire, rolled over on his back, thrust his pipe 
into his mouth, and began puffing away, staring 
upward at the smoke-hole in the roof—the picture 
of comfort. 
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Jacques signified his content by humming that 
sweet little ditty of his: 


For I love my love 
And my love loves me, 


as he busied himself compounding a stew in a 
kettle hanging over the fire. 

Big Pierre, like Gabriel, lay stretched out on 
his back at full length on his blanket, his two 
hands under his head, puffing away on the short 
stub of his pipe, his eyes on the swirling snow that 
swept by the opening. 

I sat between the two of them, trying to teach 
Flash, my dog, somewhat unsuccessfully I must 
confess, to lie down and roll over when I bade 
him. 

Du Luth alone looked troubled. He sat near 
where Gabriel lay, his eyes staring through the 
open end of our shelter out into that white sheet of 
swiftly falling snow. 

“We should have stayed with those friendly In- 
dians,” he said. “This storm may last for days and 
oblige us to den up here for weeks; and I like not 
the thought of being denned up here in this deso- 
late place. If the storm and the cold last for sev- 
eral days, the lake might freeze over and the snow 
become too deep for us to travel on it. In very 
truth, we must break out of here and get to that 
Huron village as soon as possible,” and the troubled 
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look deepened on Du Luth’s face and he went to 
the opening and looked out into the swirling snow. 
“Can’t see a thing but snow,” and he turned and 
came quickly back to the fire. “Well, my bullies, 
it looks as if we were going to be snowed in; but 
here we are and we must make the best of it. And 
that best is not so bad, is it?” and his eyes went 
around our pleasant and comfortable shelter and 
that winning smile came back on his face. “May- 
hap the storm will go by morning,” and he sat him- 
self down on his blanket. 


For I love my love 
And my love loves me, 


sang Jacques, busy again at the kettle. 

We had a merry time that evening, Du Luth, for 
the first time since I had known him, taking a 
hearty part in the merrymaking. In sooth, I was 
greatly surprised to find that he had so much 
laughter, so many good jokes and stories, such 
lively songs at his tongue’s end. He behaved as 
if he had not a worry on his mind; and yet I well 
knew that back of it all he still heard the storm 
raging outside and that, in very truth, he was thus 
making merry to drive the gloom and the shivering 
dread of that storm out of our minds and out of 
his own mind as well. 

Thus it was always with this brave and goodly 
man. No matter what danger threatened, what 
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hardship was to be endured, he met them cheer- 
fully, a brave smile on his lips. 

In the morning, when I awoke, I was some- 
what startled by the soft silence that hung in the 
air. I jumped quickly to my feet, the first one up, 
and hurriedly threw an armful of wood on the fire; 
for the fire had burned down so low that it gave 
little light and heat and it was still dark and the 
air was chill in our shelter. Then I hurried to the 
opening to see what had happened, why, in place 
of the sounds of the storm, had come this strange 
silence? 

At the opening I stopped short and looked in 
astonishment. It had vanished and I stood face to 
face staring at a blank wall of solid snow, reach- 
ing to the top of our shelter and going how much 
higher I knew not. 

“Du Luth, Gabriel, Jacques, all of you!” I 
shouted. “Up with you! We are snowed in! The 
opening is closed by a wall of snow!” 

In a moment more all were staring at that wall 
of snow. 

“Get one of those poles near the fire, Paul,” and 
Du Luth turned to me, “and we'll soon see how 
high and solid this wall is.” 

In a minute he had the pole in his hands and 
was poking it upward through the soft snow. 

“Not over two feet above the top of our shelter,” 
he declared a moment later and, jerking the pole 
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down, he thrust it straight out through the wall 
that blocked the opening, working it vigorously 
about and making a hole in the damp snow some 
six inches in diameter. 

In a minute the pole had gone through and, to 
our great surprise, for we thought it still night, the 
light of day streamed in through the hole. 

“Great Grumpy Cats!” ejaculated Jacques, “it’s 
daylight and I thought it still night!” 

“Yes,” replied Du Luth, “it is daylight. The 
silence caused us all to oversleep. But, glory be! 
the wind at least has gone down. I can hear no 
sound of it. Doubtless, a great drift of snow has 
blocked the opening. Everybody get a stick or 
something and we will dig our way out in a jiffy 
and see what has happened outside.” 

But it was half an hour before we had forced 
our way through that great drift of snow with our 
makeshift shovels; and then we found that the bit- 
ter cold and the wind had in truth gone, but that 
the snow still fell in great soft flakes and so thickly 
we could see only a few rods in front of us. Du 
Luth’s eyes at once turned to the lake. 

“Blessed be the saints!” he exclaimed at the first 
sight. ‘The water is not frozen over! Now we 
must get away from here and to that Huron vil- 
lage as quickly as the good God will let us, for it 

will be quite sure to turn bitterly cold as soon as 
‘this storm is over. Jacques, get us something to 
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eat as quickly as you can. The rest of you get to 
digging a way for our canoes through the snow to 
the lake. We must make every minute count until 
we are safe in the Huron village.” 

In half an hour we had the loaded canoes on 
the shore of the lake and in fifteen minutes more 
the food Jacques had cooked was in our stomachs 
and we were paddling northward through the 
blinding snow along the shore of the lake. 

I had often seen heavy falls of snow in Montreal, 
but never saw I one like this. The great white 
flakes fell so thickly that we were obliged to hug 
the shore closely to keep it in sight. All that day 
we paddled northward and all that day the snow 
fell, with no lessening of its clogging thickness; 
and, when night came, without our having seen a 
sign of the Indian village, we began to fear that, 
blinded by the falling snow, we had missed the 
Hurons. 

“We will continue on,” Du Luth said and I saw 
his face harden and his lips straighten, “as long as 
we can see our way. Keep a sharp lookout. Per- 
haps we can see the light of their camp-fires even 
through this blinding snow.” 

Hardly had he spoken when we heard the bark 
of a dog and the next instant I caught the flicker 
of a light through the thick-falling snowflakes. 

“There it is!” I cried out in great joy and pointed 
in the direction of the light. 
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Instantly, we ran our canoes to the shore and 
Du Luth sprang out and shouted loudly. A mo- 
ment later there came an answering shout out of 
the snow and the darkness. 

“We are friends and white and would come to 
your village,” Du Luth shouted back in Huron, 
which I understand. 

“You welcome. We come,” was shouted back 
after perhaps a minute’s silence. 

Now we heard, muffled by the falling snow, the 
sounds of many voices and the barking of many 
dogs; and presently out of the white fog of the 
snow came a dozen tall Indians and at their head 
came Tall Bear, a chief that Du Luth knew. 

I could see plainly that this chief and his fol- 
lowers were greatly pleased, when they discovered 
who we were. As soon as the greetings were over 
Tall Bear shouted back to the village; and, in a 
short time, a dozen strong squaws came struggling 
through the snow to where we stood. These lifted 
our three loaded canoes on their sturdy shoulders 
and our little party, headed by Du Luth and Tall 
Bear, set out for the village. 

There was something in all this that appealed 
strongly to my boyish imagination—the dog bark 
coming out of the silence and the storm, the far- 
off lights flickering through the falling snow, the 
shouting back and forth through the stillness of 
the night, the sudden appearance of Tall Bear and 
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his followers, like white ghosts out of a white 
silence, the silent coming of the twelve strong 
squaws in their white robes of snow — all this 
touched my imagination deeply and made me feel, 
for the time being, somewhat like a character in a 
most romantic tale of adventures in a wild and 
strange land, as, in very sooth, we all were, save 
only that here the characters were real and the story 
true. 

So great had been the fall of snow by now that 
we had much difficulty in making our way through 
it to the Indian village, although we had not more 
than a quarter of a mile to go. When, at length, 
we came within view of the village, I thought it 
the most beautiful and romantic-looking sight I 
had ever seen. The snow had covered all its dirt 
and ugliness. 

The village, as usual, was situated on the broad 
top of a hill of no great height and under the wide- 
spreading branches of a small forest of great trees 
that grew somewhat widely apart. I counted 
twenty houses, arranged without any seeming 
order, save that all were gathered around a house 
considerably larger than any of the others— the 
home of the head-chief, Tall Bear, I afterward 
learned. A dozen or more great fires blazed rud- 
dily in different parts of the village. Above, every 
branch of the great trees was fantastically feathered 
with white snow. Below, every house looked as 
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if sculptured out of alabaster. The ground itself 
seemed paved with white marble, through which 
ran many fantastic patterns, carved out by the feet 
of the Indians. Around the great fires and in front 
of the houses moved the Indians, robed in furs 
adorned with the ermine of winter, all eager to 
see the white strangers who had come to them from 
out the white storm and all fitting into this beauti- 
ful picture as if they had been placed there by a 
great artist. Over all fell softly, but thickly and 
steadily, the great flakes of snow. Remember, it 
was night time and the whole beautiful scene was 
illuminated only by the ruddy glow of the great 
camp-fires. In very truth, never have my eyes 
looked on a more romantically beautiful scene than 
that which came to me out of the snow and the 
storm on this night, when first I caught sight of 
that lonely Huron village on the desolate shores 
of Lake Huron; and a most welcome sight, withal, 
it was to our eyes. 


CHAPTER XxI 
WE WINTER AMONG THE HURONS 


HE moment we entered the village we were 

surrounded by excited Indians of all ages and 
both sexes; but all kept at a respectful distance and 
in the looks of many I fancied I could see some- 
what of awe and reverence, as if they knew not of 
a certainty whether we were men or spirits. Tall 
Bear at once conducted us to a house that had evi- 
dently just been prepared for our coming. At the 
threshold he paused. 

“Enter,” he said and held the door of heavy bark 
to one side, while we passed in. “Now your house. 
You much welcome. French and Huron brothers, 
much brothers. Now I go. Make ready big feast. 
When send, you come eat,” he said in his broken 
French and, stepping out, closed the heavy bark 
door behind him. 

‘“‘He has gone to hold a council with his chiefs 
and old men,” Du Luth said. “In about an hour 
he will send a messenger to invite us to come and 
eat with them. Then I will tell him that we wish 
to pass the winter here and will give him and those 
with him presents to open the way to their hearts. 
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I am most certain that they will be glad to have 
us spend the winter here; for five Frenchmen, with 
guns, should prove a most welcome addition to 
their number. There is still danger to them, even 
here, from roving bands of Iroquois* warriors 
and our help and our guns would mean much to 
them, should they be attacked. In sooth, I fancy 
they will rejoice greatly when they learn we are 
to stay with them through the winter. Now I 
must make ready for the feast,” and he turned to 
the three canoes, still loaded with our goods, which 
had been placed in the house. 

From the moment I entered the building, the 
house itself had greatly interested me. I did not 
know that Indians built houses like this. It was 
fully seventy-five feet long and some twelve feet 
wide. ‘The sides were made by planting into the 
ground two rows of strong and tall saplings the 
width of the house apart and then bending their 
tops inward until they met and firmly lashing them 
together. Over the sides and ends and top of this 
frame, strips of bark, overlapping like the shingles 
of a house, were firmly and tightly fastened until 
the building was weather-proof. There were no 
openings, except a door at each end, closed by a 
flap of heavy bark, and an opening at the crown 
of the arch about a foot wide and extending the 


? All five tribes, which made up the Five Nations, were called Iro- 
quois. The Senecas were one of these tribes.—E. M. 
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full length of the house, for the light to come in 
and the smoke to go out. 

“Looks like the inside of one of father’s grape 
arbors at Montreal,” I exclaimed, when my eyes 
had swiftly swept over its interior, “only it is much 
higher and longer; and see there is a wide bench 
running the full length of each side. But why did 
they make the bench so high? It must be at least 
four feet above the floor. Surely no one can sit 
on it comfortably!” 

“Ah, that’s where the lazy rascals sleep and 
lounge around on during the day. That’s why 
they’ve got all them furs and skins spread over 
the top; and they’re high to keep the dogs and the 
kids from jumping up on top of them,” Gabriel de- 
clared. “And look at all that firewood under 
them! Good old gals, these squaws! We won’t 
have to do any fishing around in the cold and the 
snow for wood to burn,” and he grinned with sat- 
isfaction. 

Four fires in a row and about an equal distance 
apart were burning brightly directly under the 
opening in the roof. An iron kettle, partly filled 
with steaming water, hung over each fire. Close 
under the roof hung a number of long poles, so 
arranged that they made me think of the perches 
of a hen-roost, and here were suspended weapons, 
clothing, skins, and even ornaments that evidently 
belonged to the Indians who had made way for 
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us. I could but wonder a little at the trust these 
wild savages placed in our honesty. The hard- 
packed ground was the only floor and I could see 
that it had been recently and hastily cleaned. 

“Say, but I call this comfortable and cozy!” and 
Big Pierre mounted the bench behind him and 
stretched himself out lazily on its soft furs. “Wake 
me when the time comes for eating,” and he closed 
his eyes. 

In very truth, there was a most comfortable feel- 
ing of satisfaction and rejoicing in the interior of 
each one of us, when we had made a quick survey 
of our quarters and, especially, when we thought 
of the storm outside and what it would have meant 
to us had we been shut up for many days in that 
rude shelter built between the two rocks. 

Du Luth was right, for it must have been about 
an hour when we heard, “Ho! Ho!” just outside 
the door-flap of the house. 

“FYo! Ho!” responded Du Luth. 

Instantly the flap was pushed aside and a tall 
young Indian stepped in. 

“Come eat,” he said. “Big House of chief,” and 
he turned and passed quickly outside. 

The Big House must have been fully one hun- 
dred and seventy feet long and built like the one 
I have just described. When we entered, we 
found two long rows of Indians squatted on the 
ground on each side of many fires that crackled 
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and blazed most cheerfully underneath the open- 
ing in the roof. At our entrance, every Indian 
fixed his eyes on us and grunted, “Ho! Hol” 
by way of welcome. 

Tall Bear sat near the center of this long house 
and we were led to places reserved for us on each 
side of him. The pipe of ceremony, without which 
it would seem Indians never discuss anything of 
any importance, was now passed around. Tall 
Bear first took a few puffs, blowing the smoke out 
slowly and reverently, and then passed the pipe 
to Du Luth, who sat at his right. Thus the pipe 
passed from mouth to mouth, each one taking the 
required number of puffs and then handing it to 
the man at his right, until it had completed the 
circle of savages and was back in the hands of Tall 
Bear. All this was done in silence and with the 
utmost reverence; for the savages of this New 
World seem to look upon the smoke of tobacco 
as something very pleasing to the nostrils of their 
gods and manitos and that it would cause them to 
regard with favor a project that is first blessed by 
the blowing of tobacco smoke. 

Now the speech-making began; but, boylike, I 
have forgotten most of the words said. Only I re- 
member Tall Bear welcomed us as brothers and to 
prove it placed a large pack of beaver skins at the 
feet of Du Luth. 
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‘Ho! Ho!” grunted all the other Indians in 
approval. 

He begged us to remain with them as long as we 
pleased and told us that the warmth of their friend- 
ship would never grow cold and again his warriors 
uttered their guttural ho-hos of approval, and 
again a present was laid at the feet of Du Luth. 

There were many more words in the speech of 
the chief and three more presents, one of corn, 
one of oil and one of fifteen deerskins, tanned very 
white and soft, with which to make ourselves 
clothing, but I remember not the words that went 
with them. 

Du Luth spoke of the friendship that had always 
been between the French and the Hurons; how 
Onontio’ had always called them his children; 
how the Great Father in France, whom the French 
called King, had declared they were his children 
and that he would protect them as a father should; 
and how now he had been sent among them to tell 
them this and had been commanded to dwell with 
them, until the snows melted and the leaves came 
out green again on the trees, in order to protect 
them with his thunder-sticks from the rage of the 
deadly Iroquois and all other enemies; and how, 
in token of all this, Onontio had sent to Tall Bear, 
their chief, one of the terrible thunder-sticks, with 
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the food needed to keep it alive, so that he might 
strike terror into the hearts of all his enemies. 
Then he paused and presented a gun to Tall Bear. 

At this a most mighty chorus of ho-hos went 
up from the rejoicing Indians and the face of Tall 
Bear showed the greatness of his joy, albeit, he 
handled the gun somewhat cautiously, as if he were 
fearful it might unexpectedly give voice to its 
thunder while in his hands. 

Du Luth likewise spoke many other words, 
which have now gone from my memory, and made 
other presents—beads, needles, mirrors, and bright- 
colored cloths to the squaws; hatchets, knives, axes, 
and iron arrow-heads to the warriors; and when 
he made an end to his speech he was greeted with 
so great a ho-hoing that I clapped my two hands 
over my two ears. 

“Hurons glad, much glad,” Tall Bear answered 
—I remember this, so that I can quote it—“stay 
till leaves green on trees again, stay till snow comes 
again, stay till snows of many winters make white 
your hair, and you make Hurons glad, much glad,” 
and again the ho-hos of approval almost deafened 
me. 

This ended the speech-making, and the feasting 
now began. Squaws brought in wooden platters, 
loaded with all kinds of food known to Indian 
cookery and placed them down in front of the 
guests. We all sat on skins spread over the hard- 
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packed earth of the floor. The eating began with- 
out ceremony and without dignity. It was more 
after the manner of hogs than that of human be- 
ings, I thought. But the scene itself fascinated 
me. In very sooth, there is something about all 
these savages that fascinates, while it disgusts or 
horrifies. 

If I shut my eyes, I can still see that scene, so 
deeply did it make its mark on my memory. The 
night, as you will remember, was murky with thick- 
falling snow. Not a ray of light shone within 
from without. All the illumination came from 
the row of fires, kept blazing brightly by frequent 
additions of fuel; and their light, shining through 
the smoke that clouded the air, had a ruddy, un- 
natural color to it that added to the weirdness of 
the wild scene, at least in my eyes. On each side 
of the fires and facing them, sat the two long rows 
of Indians, with the ruddy glow of this weird light 
falling full on their faces. 

I know not how it was done, but to me this light 
seemed to transform their dark countenances, their 
black and sparkling eyes, their barbaric adorn- 
ments into something wild and demoniac, some- 
thing not altogether of this earth. And they ate, 
as I fancy hungry fiends might eat, ravenously and 
without regard to neatness or dignity. One here 
was gnawing meat off a bone, holding the bone 
with both hands and pressing it tightly to his drip- 
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ping mouth. Another there had filled his mouth 
to overflowing. The faces and the hands of all 
were covered with grease and pieces of the food 
they were eating. And yet, strange as it may read, 
in that weird half-light and barbaric surroundings, 
this uncouthness and ugliness did not lessen the 
fascination of the scene, but rather added to it. I 
appeared to be looking on a feast of the demons 
of this New World; and my soul shivered, as my 
eyes passed swiftly from face to face, and they 
came back most gladly to the calm firm counte- 
nance of Du Luth, who sat there by the side of Tall 
Bear, eating as unconcernedly as if he sat at my 
father’s table in Montreal. 

This is the picture that this strange scene left in 
my memory, as well as I can write it down; and it 
well may be and probably is somewhat colored by 
a boy’s susceptible imagination and sensibilities. 

When the feasting was over, we returned to our 
house. The snow still fell thickly in great flakes; 
but there was a feel of ice in the air that had not 
been there when we had entered the Big House. 

“The storm will freeze to death to-night,” Du 
Luth declared. ‘To-morrow the cold will come 
and the lake will freeze over and the snow will be 
too deep to travel on. What lucky dogs we were 
to find this Huron village at the moment of our 
greatest need!” 

“And to get my belly so stuffed with dog-meat 
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that I can feel a dozen tails wagging around inside 
of it. I calculate that I’ll be able to bark by morn- 
ing,” grumbled Gabriel, with a sly glance in my 
direction. 

“Ah, shut up!” laughed Du Luth. “Let the boy 
enjoy his food. I did not find a dog-bone in all 
that I ate. Deer and buffalo and fish and a wild - 
turkey or so, I am sure furnished all the meat we 
had to-night.” 

These words of Du Luth were a great comfort 
to my stomach. 

When we entered the house, we found that 
squaws had replenished the fires and had made 
everything ready for the night. 

“Good gals, them squaws!” again declared 
Gabriel, as we all climbed sleepily upon the wide 
benches and covered ourselves with the furs that 
had been placed there for us. 


CHAPTER XXIT 
I LEAD THE YOUNG BRAVES IN BATTLE 


GAIN Du Luth proved a true prophet; for, 
when I awoke late the next morning, there 
was a great chill in the air and a bright light shone 
down into our dwelling through the long opening 
for the smoke. I at once threw off the furs and 
hurried outside, to find the sun shining brightly 
and the air so cold that two fingers of ice seemed 
to grip the end of my nose the instant I thrust it 
outside the bark flap of the door. The snow was 
fully five feet deep on the level and for many years 
afterward the Indians of this section always spoke 
of this winter as the Winter of the Deep Snow. 
Not an Indian was in sight, only the smooth level 
whiteness of the snow and the snow-covered houses 
of the Indians. All had denned up in the comfort 
of their rude homes, where with plenty of firewood 
and food they could defy the cold. It did not take 
me five minutes to decide that I had better do like- 
wise. 
This bitterly cold weather continued for ten 
days, then it began to grow warmer and by the fif- 
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comfort, if well-bundled up with furs. The In- 
dians told us that never before had they known 
so long and so severe a spell of cold weather. 

By this time I had made friends with many of 
the older Indian boys and, in a way, had become 
one of their leaders. We had great sport together. 
I taught them some of the games we older boys 
played in Montreal and they, in turn, showed me 
how to play their Indian games. I found them 
very much like the boys I had known in Montreal, 
save that they were not so quick-minded and that 
they showed a greater ruthlessness and indifference 
to the feelings of others than I have ever found in 
white boys. But I marveled not at this, after I 
had harkened to a number of descriptions they 
gave me of the horrible tortures of captive enemies, 
which they said they had witnessed with their own 
eyes and which even the telling seemed to yield 
them a certain bestial enjoyment. I shudder even 
now when I think of how their beady black eyes 
glowed when they told of these horrors; and I 
prayed the blessed saints to keep me or anyone else 
from ever being tied to a Huron torture-stake. 

I now practised much with bows and arrows and, 
little by little, I gained in skill until I was the 
equal of any Indian boy in the Village. Then, 
quite naturally, I wished to put my newly acquired 
skill to the test and I arranged with the other boys 
little hunting expeditions into the surrounding 
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wilderness. The first thing I killed with my bow 
and arrow was a turkey gobbler on our first hunt. 
Never shall I forget the thrill that went through 
me, when I saw the broad, sharp, iron head of my 
arrow strike the great red neck and sever it so 
neatly that the head dropped to the ground. From 
that moment the Indian boys called me Sharp Ar- 
row and boasted greatly of my skill, when we re- 
turned to the village. But here let me confess that 
it was not owing to my skill that my arrow cut off 
the turkey’s head; for, of a surety, I had aimed 
most carefully, as I thought, at the breast. How- 
ever, I said naught of this at that time, although it 
shames me somewhat now to think of the fool- 
ishness of my boyish pride. Still I think a boy 
could hardly be expected to make such a confes- 
sion under the circumstances. 

We now went hunting nearly every day; and, 
as we brought in considerable game fit for the 
kettles of the squaws, our elders did not object, the 
more because not a sign had been seen of the 
dreaded Iroquois warriors and it was thought that 
the deep snow would keep them from their usual 
winter depredations. True, Du Luth warned me 
to be ever on the lookout for signs of these savages 
and bade me always take my gun and pistol with 
me, but not to use them unless in great danger. 
However, I knew that he did not think the danger 
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very great, or he would not have allowed me to go 
at all. 

During these hunts Flash—I am sure you will 
remember my dog, Flash—had proved of great as- 
sistance, for never have I seen a dog with a greater 
nose for scent. He would sometimes find a hidden 
turkey or grouse or even a deer under our very 
noses. Once he found the winter den of a black 
bear under the roots of a great upturned tree that 
I had passed within a foot of its opening but a 
moment before; and we had great sport and ex- 
citement killing the bear with our arrows. Never, 
to this day, have I seen another dog with such a 
nose! 

Then, about the middle of February of the new 
year—I kept no account of dates—there came a 
warm wind up from the south, followed by rain, 
and the snow began to melt, with so great a melt- 
ing that we could not go on our accustomed hunts 
for some ten days. But, at the end of that time, it 
grew suddenly cold. That night we boys saw to it 
that we wanted not for hunting-arrows and I 
cleaned and oiled my gun and pistol, making ready 
for a great hunt on the morrow. Early the next 
morning we were off, ten of us, I with Flash bound- 
ing joyously by my side. The weather, or so it 
would seem to me, had driven the game from the 
woods where we had been accustomed to hunt and 
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we wandered farther afield than we had ever gone 
before. 

About noon we came to a small stream. The 
water was frozen over; and, as I bent down to chop 
a hole through the ice with my hand-ax, so as to 
get water to drink, Flash, who was by my side 
eagerly watching me, began to growl deep down 
in his throat and his hair went up in a stiff ridge 
on his back and neck. I knew what that meant— 
Indians! Instantly I straightened up, a great fear 
jumping through me that it might be Senecas, 
whose vengeance had caused them to follow us 
even here. 

“Quick!” I shouted. “Behind the rocks!” And 
I leaped to where a number of great rocks had 
been piled up near the riverside; and, as I leaped, 
half a dozen arrows whizzed by my head, but only 
one touched me and that made but a scratch along 
my left leg. The next moment I and Flash were 
behind a rock that projected some six feet above 
the ground and had a crack in it that ran half-way 
down its back, making a most acceptable porthole 
for the barrel of my rifle; and behind other rocks 
quickly jumped the Indian boys who were with 
me. 

“Do not shoot,” I called to them, “unless they 
charge. They are behind those rocks farther up 
the river, too far for our arrows to harm them. 
They think us boys, let us show them that we are 
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men, that Huron boys can fight like warriors. If | 
they charge, hold your arrows until I bid you: 
shoot. Each must make sure of his man. Keep 
fast hold on your courage. I am sure it is but a 
small body of scouts. Were it otherwise they 
would have charged us while we were unpro- 
tected. Remember Z 

At that moment I saw an Indian crawling flat 
on his belly from one rock to another nearer to 
us and instantly Lightning spoke. The crawling 
warrior jumped fully two feet from the ground 
and then lay still. I knew that I had killed him. 
But, hardly had my finger pulled the trigger, 
when, with a furious outburst of war-whoops, a 
dozen Seneca warriors leaped up from behind the 
rocks and charged us, jumping and yelling like 
fiends. Doubtless, they had seen that we had only 
one gun with us and knowing that it was now 
empty, they thought that a few boys, armed only 
with bows and and arrows, could be easily over- 
come Well, we fooled them! 

“Hold! Do not shoot until you hear my pistol!” 
I shouted. ‘Make sure of your man before you 
let go a bowstring.” And, praise the saints, my 
boys obeyed me! 

I whipped out my double-barreled pistol and 
waited, my eyes on the oncoming savages. Anda 
hideously terrible picture they made, as they came 
on, with their painted faces, their jumping bodies, 
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their whirling knives and tomahawks, all making 
the most soul-affrightening sounds with their 
mouths. And yet, despite these terrors, my boy 
warriors stood firm, their arrows on their bape 
strings, awaiting the crack of my pistol. 3 

When I could see the glitter of the fierce black 
eyes in the distorted faces, I suddenly thrust my 
pistol through the crack in the rock, took quick aim 
at the chief at their head, pulled the trigger, and, 
almost at the same instant, fired the other barrel 
at the warrior by his side. They were too close 
for me to miss; and, even as they fell sprawlingly 
to the ground, out stepped my brave boys from be- 
hind their rocks and, pulling their arrows to the 
head, let them go. So close now were the Senecas 
and so steady were the eyes and hands of my 
Hurons, that hardly an arrow missed making a 
wound and four of them struck down each its 
warrior. 

At this sudden and unexpected slaughter the 
Senecas stopped like men not knowing what had 
hit them. 

“Charge them, before they can recover!” I cried. 
“Out with your tomahawks and knives and at 
them!” and, yelling the Huron war-whoop, I 
leaped out from behind my rock and rushed toward 
the Senecas. And, thanks be to the blessed saints! 
all my Huron boys leaped with me, knives and 
tomahawks in their hands. 
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Now, it must be remembered that we were not 
small boys of ten or twelve years of age, but nearly 
full-grown men, seventeen or eighteen years old; 
and our unexpected onset, coming on top of their 
present dreadful confusion, was altogether too 
much for the sorely affrighted Senecas remaining 
on their feet. They whirled about and ran madly 
for the woods that lay back of the river bank not 
many yards away, with my victorious Hurons 
shouting at their heels. 

But, before we came to the woods, the thoughts 
came to me that we must beware of an ambuscade, 
that these Senecas were probably but a part of a 
much larger body, that we were few in number 
and far from the Huron village, and that, for our 
own skin’s sake, as well as to warn our people that 
the Senecas were in the woods, we must get back 
to the village as swiftly as our feet could take us. 
At any moment a larger body of Senecas, seething 
with vengeance, might leap out of the bush upon 
us; and, knowing full well the reality of these 
dangers, I at once sounded the Huron call to re- 
treat. But, so eager were my young warriors, that 
I had to seize hold of two of them and stop their 
onrushing feet by force. However, it took but few 
words to make them realize the need of haste in get- 
ting back to the village. 

I tried to get them to go without pausing to 
scalp their victims, for I loathed this savage cus- 
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tom; but back they went and cut off the scalps of 
the six Senecas who lay dead in front of the rocks. 
While they were doing this, I reloaded my rifle 
and pistol. 

Now we made all possible haste to get back to 
the Huron village; for we were most fearful that 
the enraged Senecas would fall upon us before we 
could get there. 

As I have already written down, we had gone 
a long way from the village on this hunt and we 
ran for nearly two hours before we drew near it. 
Then, as I ran, I thought I heard a sound behind 
us, a distant sound like that of men at great speed 
smashing their way through the bush. 

“The Senecas are after us!” I shouted. “Run 
for your lives to the village,” and I suffered all to 
pass me, knowing that our only hope, should the 
Senecas overtake us, would be in their fear of my 
gun and pistol. 

For ten minutes longer I ran; then I knew by the 
sounds that the Senecas were near. Also I knew 
that the Huron village was near, almost within 
shouting distance. Surely they could hear even 
now the report of my gun! 

At the thought I paused and glanced backward. 
An open space in the woods gave me a clear sight 
for, mayhap, a hundred yards or more. At my 
side stood the trunk of a great tree. I knew it 
was a foolhardly thing to do; but a boy loves to 
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take a chance. Besides, I felt most certain that, 
after my first shot, not a Seneca would show him- 
self in the opening, at least not until I had had 
time to reload my gun, 

“Get Du Luth!” I shouted, as my comrades 
raced on, and slipped behind the trunk of the 
tree. 

I had not long to wait; for not five minutes had 
passed, when out of the brush that grew along the 
edge of the opposite side of the opening, burst 
three Indians and I could hear many others crash- 
ing through the brush behind them. 

“Blessed be the saints!” I cried out aloud at that 
sight. “I'll get the three of them!” and I waited 
behind my tree, my blood pounding through my 
veins, for the three to come near enough for me 
to use my pistol as well as my rifle. 

I could now hear the shouts of my boy war- 
riors, as they came within sight of the Huron vil- 
lage and I knew that help would come quickly. 

On came my three Senecas, running with great 
swiftness, not knowing their nearness to the village, 
nor the death that awaited them behind the tree. 
A moment more and I saw other Indians breaking 
through the brush into the opening. But the three 
Indians were now within pistol shot and I stepped 
out from behind my tree, took quick aim with my 
gun, and fired. At the instant I pulled the trigger, 
I dropped my rifle, caught out my pistol, and shot 
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at the two remaining Indians. I saw the first In- 
dian shot at go down, in a manner that told me 
he was dead before he hit the ground; but the 
other two, uttering cries of pain and terror, 
whirled about and fled. I saw one of them fall to 
the ground as he neared the edge of the woods and 
continue on his way, crawling slowly. All the 
other Indians had vanished with startling sudden- 
ness into the woods. Not one of them showed 
himself while I swiftly reloaded my gun and 
pistol. 

I laughed at the ease of my triumph. But it is 
more wise not to laugh until a triumph is com- 
pleted; for, as I stood there watching closely the 
opposite edge of the opening, something brushed 
against one of my legs and so tense were my nerves 
that I must have jumped a foot at the touch. Then 
I heard a low whine and I knew it was Flash, good 
old faithful Flash! As I bent down to stroke him, 
I felt his body suddenly stiffening and his hair 
bristling under my fingers and, before I could 
spring upright, plunk went a Seneca arrow into 
my side, with so sharp a pain that I went dizzy 
from the hurt of it. Then, before I could draw 
pistol or knife, a huge Seneca warrior leaped upon 
me; and I forgot the arrow and the pain of it in 
a desperate struggle for my life. 

Evidently, the warrior wished to capture me 
alive for the torture; or, otherwise, he would have 
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brained me with his tomahawk, when he leaped 
upon me, as he might easily have done. In that 
I was most fortunate. As it was, his body struck 
mine with so great force that I was hurled to the 
ground, the Indian on top of me. I felt him try- 
ing to whirl me over on my belly, so that he could 
tie my hands together behind my back. But I 
had a desperate strength and much skill in 
wrestling and the rough-and-tumble fighting of 
those wild days; and, as I lay struggling there on 
my back, I managed to get in a stiff blow with my 
right fist, with all my strength back of it. The 
blow struck the jaw and knocked out at least two 
teeth of the Indian, for I saw him spit them out, 
and stunned him. for an instant and in that instant I 
had regained my feet and my hand had gone to 
the haft of my knife. But, before I could draw 
the knife, he was upon me again and death was 
now in his eyes and no thought of capture and 
torture could-I see there. 

In a moment I was down again, for the Seneca 
had a huge body and a strength that much over- 
matched mine. As we went down he gripped me 
by the throat and I felt his fingers tightening about 
my wind pipe. I struggled desperately, but I 
could not break that hold. I could not breathe. 
I grew dizzy; and then, just as I felt myself going, 
a hairy body flashed in front of my eyes, a gurgling 
cry of horror and fear came from the Indian and 
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the grip on my throat fell away. Now a horrible 
struggle began over my body and, in the midst of 
it, I felt a sharp pain in my side, where the arrow 
still stuck—and all went blank. Evidently, one 
of the strugglers had struck the shaft of the arrow 
and had driven its head deeper into my side. 

When the blankness went from my mind and I 
lived again, I lay on a pile of furs on the wide 
bench in our Indian house. At first I opened my 
eyes and stared up blankly at the queer roof above 
me, not comprehending where I was nor what 
had happened. Then I felt something wet and 
warm rasping against the hand that lay outside 
the furs and all came back to me. 

“Flash! Flash, brave Flash! Did you get him?” 
I called out and attempted to rise, but, to my aston- 
ishment, I found myself too weak even to lift the 
furs off my body. 

At my first move Du Luth bent over me and took 
my hand in his and that warming smile I loved so 
well came on his face. 

“Yes, Paul,” he said, “Flash got him. Had tight 
hold of his throat when we came up. The Indian 
was insensible. He would have been dead had we 
come a minute later. Paul,” and his eyes turned 
to where Flash lay on the furs by my side, his soft 
brown eyes on my face and his tail wagging joy- 
ously, “Paul, before God, you owe your life to this 
brave dog!” 
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“In very truth, I know it,” I answered and I 
managed to lift my hand and lay it on the head 
of Flash, whose whole body now quivered with 
joy. “But the Senecas, what became of the Sen- 
ecasP”’ 

“They were rushing across the opening, some 
fifty of them, when we reached the scene. They 
knew not of our coming, for we had come as swift 
and as silent as the wind, and our first volley of 
bullets and arrows took them completely by sur- 
prise. The slaughter was great. They turned 
and fled at once. The Hurons followed after them 
and killed many more and captured three alive, in 
addition to the one Flash held by the throat. I 
do not think they will trouble us again. My boy,” 
and Du Luth’s hand clasped mine warmly, “I have 
heard great praise of you and your little band of 
Huron boys. You are the heroes of the village.” 

“But—but,” I broke in, anxious to give his words 
another turn, “what became of the Indian Flash 
captured P” 

“They are torturing him and the three other 
captives even now,” and a look of horror came on 
his face. “God forbid that I should ever again 
look on such scenes of cruelty and ferocity! Listen, 
you can hear their yells of savage joy, of exultation. 
Of a surety, these savages need the saving grace of 
God and the blessings of Christianity! Now,” and 
the smile came back on his face, “you must talk 
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no more, not another word. You have been most 
grievously hurt and only by the blessing of the 
saints are you still alive. Close your eyes and go 
to sleep.” 

Like a child, I obeyed him; for, of a truth, even 
our short talk had greatly wearied me. As I lay 
there, my eyes closed and sleep dulling my senses, 
I could hear, afar-off, the savage yells of the tri- 
umphant Hurons, as they danced, mad with the 
lust of blood, around the victims of their cruel and 
fiendish tortures, until they mingled with my 
dreams. 

God have mercy on their souls! God have mercy 
on the souls of all of us! 


CHAPTER XXIII 


I GET ANGRY AND THEREBY HASTEN THE HEALING 
OF MY WOUND 


N very truth, I had been most grievously 
wounded, for it was not until a week had passed 
that Du Luth would allow anyone, save the 
watchers at my bedside, to enter the little room, 
which had been partitioned off for me by hanging 
heavy curtains of bark from the roof of the house 
to the floor; and not until a week later was I al- 
lowed to do so much as to sit up in bed; and, in- 
deed, I was most grateful for this privacy and 
quietness. I had a strange weariness and languor 
in both my mind and body; and the least move- 
ment on my part would set sharp pains zigzagging 
through my side where the arrow had struck. In- 
deed, I was well content to lie with my eyes closed, 
half-sleeping, or, open-eyed, staring upward at the 
bark roof of my room, half-dreaming lazily. 
Gabriel and Jacques and Big Pierre came in 
first to see me; but Du Luth stood on guard by 
my bedside. He would not allow them even so 
much as to shake my hand and, at the first sign 
of excitement or weariness on my part, he ordered 
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them from the room, taking a step or two outside 
the door with them. 

“Will he live?” I heard Gabriel ask anxiously, 
as they paused a little distance from the door. 
“Never did I see so great a change in human be- 
ing. All the flesh has gone from his bones.” 

“T know not,” Du Luth replied, evidently think- 
ing his words were beyond my hearing. “TI like 
not the extreme languor in which he lies. He 
seems not to care whether he lives or dies, but lies 
there all day dreaming and sleeping, as if he were 
but half-alive. That is most unlike Paul. He was 
one of the most active and forcible lads I have ever 
known. I cannot understand his lassitude of 
mind, his languor of body. It is as if that arrow 
had hit the very heart of his vitality and let its 
most precious essence out. I greatly fear that 
some subtle poison was on that arrow-head. I 

”» But here they must have moved farther 
away, for I heard no more words, only the low 
mumbling of their voices. 

At first, so strange was the whimsy that came 
over me, these words angered me greatly. “I but 
a sickly dreamer! I but half-alive! Well, I will 
show them!” and, in the wrath these thoughts en- 
gendered, I suddenly threw off the furs that cov- 
ered me and sat up in my bed, with my feet hang- 
ing down over the side of the bench on which my 
bed lay. As I did this, I felt as if a dam had sud- 
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denly burst in the back of my head, felt the tingling 
rush of some vital force through every nerve in 
my body and 

“Du Luth! Du Luth!” I shouted, all my anger 
suddenly gone. “I live! I will yet live! "Twill 
take more than a Seneca arrow to kill Paul 
Douay!” and I jumped down from the bed and 
started toward the door. 

Then, of a sudden, there came a great pain in 
my hurt side and a great weakness all over me and 
I would have fallen in a faint to the floor, had not 
Du Luth, followed by the three others, rushed in- 
suddenly, astonishment and great concern on his 
face, caught me up in his arms, bore me quickly 
to my couch, laid me down on it, and covered me 
and tucked the furs in about me, as tenderly as a 
woman could have done. 

“What happened? What is the meaning of 
this?” and Du Luth’s anxious eyes looked down 
into mine. 

“T overheard your words. You said that I did 
naught but sleep all day, that I was but half-alive. 
This angered me. I wanted to show you that I 
still had life in me; that it would take more than 
a Seneca arrow to i 

“T understand, Paul,” and Du Luth laid a hand 
softly over my lips. ‘But you must talk no more 
now. Blessed be the saints, the crisis is over! He 
will live. He gets angry,” and I saw the tears, 
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tears of gladness, come into his eyes, as he turned 
and motioned Big Pierre and Gabriel and Jacques 
to go softly out. 

Now let me write down here that, had it not been 
for the tender and faithful care Du Luth gave me 
night and day, of a certainty I would have died of 
the grievousness of that wound. Before God I 
owe my life to him. 

Now, when I was back on my bed, I at once fell 
into so deep a sleep that all the world was blank to 
me until the next day. 

From that moment I began to mend; but slowly, 
oh so slowly! it seemed to me, who was ever an 
impatient lad. But, at length, came the day when 
I was able to stand on my own feet, able to walk 
the full length of my room unassisted; and then, a 
few days later, Du Luth suffered me to go outside 
the house itself. Never shall I forget the bright- 
ness of the sun, the blueness of the sky, and the 
freshness of the air on that day, or so they seemed 
to me who had been cooped up in that one small 
room for so many weeks. I know not how many, 
for I took no note of the passing of time; but, when 
I went in, it was midwinter; and, when I came out, 
I was greatly astonished to find the feel of the com- 
ing spring in the air, the snow fast going from the 
ground and the thick sheet of ice that covered the 
lake beginning to melt. Du Luth I could see was 
now most impatient to be on his way. 
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“Get back your strength quickly, Paul,” he said 
to me on that first day; “for I would start for 
Michilimackinac as soon as the lake is open.” 

“T am ready right now,” I answered boastfully, 
for the elixir of the fresh air was in my blood. 
“Want to run a race with mer” and I rose up sud- 
denly from where I sat, but quickly sat down again, 
for that sudden action had made my head whirl 
around. However, with every hour, fresh strength 
came into my body and limbs and, at the end of a 
week, I did run Du Luth a race and beat him too. 

Now, in two weeks more the snow had gone 
from the ground, the ice had broken up on the lake, 
the green had come on the trees and on the ground 
and in the air was the music of the robins and other 
early birds. Then one night Du Luth called all 
of his party together and told us that we would 
again start on our way at sunrise the next morn- 
ing. 

That was most welcome news to all of us and 
especially to me; for, now that I had my health 
and strength back, I was even more impatient to 
be off than was Du Luth himself. In truth, of 
late I had been much troubled by the long time it 
was taking me to get to where my sister, Carmela, 
was thought to be held captive by the Indians. At 
Michilimackinac I had great hopes of getting! 
more news of her; for hither each spring came 
many of those wild white men, the free coureurs 
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de bois of the woods, who had spent the winter 
roaming from one tribe of Indians to another, 
bartering with them for furs, and who now, with 
canoes loaded with packs of furs, were returning 
to the marts of trade at Montreal and other French 
settlements. There they would dispose of their 
furs, spend all their gains in a few days of un- 
bridled debaucheries, and then back they would 
go to the woods and the Indians. I thought this 
a most strange and unwholesome manner of living. 

That was a busy night for all of us, making all 
things ready for the morning. Soon a rumor of 
our departure went through the village and Tall 
Bear, followed by his chiefs and the old men of 
the village, came to us and begged us not to go, at 
least not until the cold and the storms of winter 
had all gone and summer had made sweet the air 
with her flowers. I thought the words he spoke to 
us were most eloquent and moving; but Du Luth 
had: but one word in answer: “Onontio had com- 
manded and Du Luth must obey.” 


CHAPTER XXTV 
I SEE THE LIGHTS OF MICHILIMACKINAC 


HE next morning we were up long before 

sunrise; and, when it came time to put the 
paddles into the water and shove off, every man, 
woman, child, and dog in the village was there to 
see us off and all mourned our going. 

Du Luth, before giving the order to shove off, 
stood up in our canoe and made a short farewell 
speech to the Indians. He thanked them for their 
hospitality during the winter, told them that we 
would always look upon them as brothers, that, 
when he got back to Quebec, he would tell Onontio 
of the Huron village he had found on the shore 
of Lake Huron; how we had come there when the 
snow was deep on the ground and thick in the air 
and the water frozen on the lake; how they had 
welcomed us like brothers; how we had lived 
with them like brothers, until the snow and the ice 
had gone and the grass was green again; and how 
pleased Onontio would be with them. In conclu- 
sion he warned the Hurons to move quickly from 
their present village; for, of a certainty, the venge- 
ful Senecas would return and slaughter them all 
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if they remained there. Then he gave into the 
hand of Tall Bear a folded paper, on which he had 
written: 


This Huron Chief, Tall Bear, and his people have 
been our good friends. We ask all true Frenchmen 
who read this to be good friends to him and his 


people. 


Below the writing and beginning with the name 
of Du Luth, each one of us had placed his signa- 
ture. Du Luth told Tall Bear that this paper was 
very strong medicine and would make all French- 
men he showed it to his friends. 

This done, Du Luth straightened up stiffly in 
his canoe and that eagle look came on his face and 
into his eyes and he cried out: 

“(Now may the guardian saints of France guide 
and protect us, to the greater glory and honor of 
our King and Country! We are off!” and down 
went his paddle into the water and down went the 
paddles of all of us and out shot our canoes on to 
the waters of Lake Huron, amid the shouts of all 
the Indians—and my long quest for Carmela had 
begun again. 

The spring days were now here, the waters of 
the lake were quiet, game in abundance was all 
around and fish were in the water for the taking. 
All nature favored our going and, as we sped 
northward along the western shore of Lake Huron, 
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a great joy was in my heart, the joy of youth at 
springtime and the joy that ever comes to a spirited 
boy when a great adventure lies before him. 

I now thought much of Carmela. Were she and 
the White Medicine-Woman of the Issati one and 
the samer What would I do when I found her? 
How would I go about rescuing her? These and 
many other like thoughts came and went in my 
mind, 

We saw a number of Indian villages on the 
shore, but we stopped at none of them. 

“Michilimackinac is our goal and we stop not 
until we come there,” Du Luth called out and 
we swept by. 

Then one night a little after dark and while we 
were still paddling, I saw the twinkle of lights 
coming over the water far to the northwest. 

“Michilimackinac!” shouted Du Luth and 
Gabriel both in the same breath. 

“We will make Michilimackinac before we stop 
for the night,” cried Du Luth and bent to his pad- 
dle, a joyous lilt in his voice; for you must know 
that not one of us had seen a white man for many 
months, nor yet a white man’s dwelling-place. 

We all paddled now as if we were in a race; 
but I am sure it was fully an hour before we began 
to draw near to the lights and we could see the 
dark outlines of buildings. There were many 
scattered lights along the shore, where the Indians 
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and the coureurs de bois had built their camp-fires, 
and, when we came near we heard much boisterous 
shouting and laughing and singing and mingling 
with this we heard the cries and whoops of drunken 
Indians. I well knew what all these noises meant. 
The coureurs de bois had come out of the woods 
and were holding their drunken revels and de- 
baucheries with the Indians, even as I had often 
seen them do at the Great Fur Fair at Montreal. 

When we came to the landing in front of the 
Mission. House, which stood on a bit of high 
ground somewhat back from the water, we found 
many canoes pulled up on the shore. Du Luth 
on landing gave a great shout, and down the bank 
of the lake came running many wild-looking and 
wild-acting white men and Indians. But, when 
they saw Du Luth, a great shout of welcome went 
up, for he was well-known to these wild folk of 
the woods and much liked by them. In very truth, 
he is the only man I ever knew who could exercise 
any control over them; for he had a way about him 
that mastered the minds of these rough men and 
caused them to do things willingly for him that 
they would not do for any other. 

With the coureurs de bois and the Indians came 
the two Jesuit Fathers at the mission. They gave 
us all a most hearty welcome and at once invited 
us all to come to the Mission House, “away from 
this rabble of drunken and bestial white men and 
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savages,” as one of the good Fathers put it. But 
Gabriel and Big Pierre and Jacques would have 
none of the Mission House. Already they had 
found old acquaintances and congenial spirits 
among the coureurs de bots and, after reverently 
greeting the Fathers and receiving their blessings, 
they were away with their new-found friends. 

I thought that Du Luth’s eyes followed them 
somewhat longingly. Perchance, even he would 
have liked best to have gone with them, for he was 
a man with much red blood in his body. However, 
he turned and went with the Fathers and I went 
with him, not overwillingly, I confess; but I knew, 
when he linked his arm in mine and said: ‘Come, 
Paul, we will go with the Fathers,” that he meant 
not for me to join in those mad revels that night. 


CHAPTER XXV 
I AGAIN HEAR OF THE WHITE WANAWATANDA 


FOUND the mission buildings surrounded by 
high and strong palisades. In truth, all the 
missions in that wild country in those days were 
thus fortified; for, although these good Fathers 
came on missions of peace and under the protection 
of God, they had found it most necessary to pro- 
tect themselves in this material manner from the 
attacks of the cruel and ungodly savages, who knew 
not their God and, therefore, had no fear of Him. 
We were at once conducted into what I took to 
be the Fathers’ private reception room, a large 
bare room, rudely furnished with a great table 
and a number of homemade chairs. The Fathers 
were most eager to hear news of France and of the 
French settlements. And no wonder; for, placed 
as they were in this wilderness and surrounded by 
savages, they but seldom had news of any kind from 
the great outside world. They questioned us for 
an hour or more while we ate and afterward; and 
we answered as best we could. Then Du Luth 
began to ask questions of them concerning the sur- 
rounding savages, the Indians we would find along 
the shores of Lake Superior, whether we would 
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find them friendly or hostile and by what route we 
could come most easily to that great lake. 

One of the Fathers had been as far as the Mission 
of St. Esprit, near the western extremity of Lake 
Superior, and he gave us much useful information 
of the different tribes we would meet and how best 
to treat them. It was while narrating his adven- 
tures on this journey that he paused somewhat 
abruptly, a look of deep concern and anxiety com- 
ing on his face. 

“T am going to ask a favor of you,” he continued, 
after a moment. “But, let me tell my story first. 
I am sure it will interest you. One night I came 
to a small Indian village, not more than a two- 
days’ journey from the Mission of St. Esprit. The 
savages were encamped on the banks of a small 
river flowing,into Lake Superior, which was only 
a couple of miles away. When I entered the vil- 
lage I saw that the Indians were about to engage 
in a great celebration of some kind. In an open 
space near the center of the village two great fires 
had been built; and, when I came near, I saw 
firmly planted in the ground midway between 
these two fires a strong young sapling, from which 
all the bark had been freshly stripped, leaving it 
clean and white. 

“At that sight, for well I knew what it meant, 
I crossed myself and implored the holy saints and 
the Blessed Virgin to give me strength to turn 
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aside these wild men from the diabolical thing 
they were about to do. I walked boldly into their 
midst and so excited were they over the coming 
torture that they gave no attention to my arrival, 
save for a grunt or two of sullen greeting; for, 
almost at the moment of my coming, a great shout 
had gone up from the mouths of all the Indians 
gathered there, a shout so savage and fiendish that 
it curdled the blood in my veins. Then I saw a 
huge Indian chief come striding toward the tor- 
ture-stake through an opening made in the circle 
of howling savages; and behind him walked the 
victim, naked and with his hands bound strongly 
behind his back; and by his sides and back of him 
strode four armed warriors. 

“Never have I seen a finer-looking Indian than 
was this captive. Tall and as straight as an 
arrow, not heavily built, but lithe and graceful as a 
panther and yet with the muscles of an athlete, he 
strode along through that howling mob of blood- 
thirsty savages, as if he were going to a throne and 
not to a torture-stake. I could read scorn and 
defiance in his proud mien and in the haughty 
glances that came from his black eyes. 

“In very sooth, here was a victim for their tor- 
ture-stake after their own fiendish hearts! 

“A great shudder of horror passed over me at 
sight of this fellow human being about to be led 
to the torture; and then the trembling went from 
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my body and the Blessed Virgin filled my soul 
with courage; and, just as the victim reached the 
stake, I stepped between him and the chief, with 
my cross held up in front of me. I know not now 
what words I uttered; but I know that I forbade 
this unholy thing in the name of God under penalty 
of anathema, excommunication, ban of church, and 
all the other chastisements that the good God has 
placed in the hands of his priests, whereby to 
punish and confound the wicked and the scornful 
—not one of them I am certain did I forget! But 
the devil already had possession of his soul. I 
saw the fiend looking out of his eyes, when, sud- 
denly, he turned to me and laid a heavy hand on 
my shoulder. 

“Never before had I seen so hideous and scowl- 
ing a face, as that I now saw looking into mine. A 
great scar had drawn and twisted his left cheek 
until his doglike teeth and red gums showed, and 
the lower half of his nose had been cut off, leav- 
ing two puckered red holes. I——” 

But here I could control myself no longer. 

“Cutnose!” I cried out. ‘That was Cutnose, 
who stole my sister!” 

“Stole your sister!” and the good Father looked 
at me in astonishment. ‘“What means the lade” 
and he turned to Du Luth. 

But, before Du Luth could answer, I again broke 
in, too excited to remember my manners. 
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“Tell your story, Father!” I begged. “Go on 
with your story! Surely you saw my sister! Tell 
your story! Afterward you shall hear mine.” 

“Your sister stolen by the Indians!” and the eyes 
of the Father looked keenly into my face. ‘“May- 
hap, the hand of God is back of our meeting. 
Now,” and he lifted a hand reprovingly, “do not 
interrupt again, my son, and I will on with my tale; 
for I am most desirous of hearing of that sister of 
yours who was stolen by the Indians.” 

I now had my excitement well under control 
and, all eagerness to hear the remainder of the 
good Father’s tale, I nodded and urged him to go 
on with the story. 

“That ugly chief,” the Father continued. “Cut- 
nose, you call him, and the name fits, as a glove fits 
a hand. Cutnose glared down into my face for 
a moment and, during that moment, I feared for 
my life. 

“Black Gown,’ he growled, scowling furiously, 
‘this warriors’ work. You count beads, pray for 
soul. White Lightning must die by torture. He 
great brave. He kill many of our young men. 
He must die by torture. Our young men eat his 
heart. Give them great courage. His body go 
into kettles. All warriors eat. He must die by 
torture. That is Indian law, when so great and 
brave a warrior is made captive. Black Gown, I 
have spoken,’ and he turned away. 
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“But I caught hold of his arm and started to 
speak. He whirled furiously on me and tore my 
hand from his arm. 

“ ‘Yong Bear,’ he growled to a warrior standing 
near, ‘I give Black Gown into your keeping. Let 
not a word come out of his mouth. Fill with rags. 
Let him not come in torture-circle. If he come, I 
tie to torture-stake. See how his God protect him. 
See how bravely he die,’ and a ferocious glare 
came into the eyes he bent on my face. “Take him 
away,’ and he turned his back on me. 

“The Indian who had been given charge of me 
at once led me away, but paused where we would 
be in plain sight of the torture-stake. He then 
tied my hands behind my back, forced a bunch of 
old rags into my mouth and bound them there and 
then, grasping in one hand the long end of the deer- 
skin thong that bound my hands together, he gave 
his attention to the torture. Evidently he dared 
not disobey Cutnose and he intended to enjoy the 
sight of what took place at the torture-stake. Thus 
held helpless and voiceless I saw all that followed. 

“When I again looked toward White Lightning, 
two warriors were untying his hands in order to 
bind them together again behind the torture-stake. 
Suddenly, at the instant his hands were unbound, 
I saw the muscles of that splendid body tense 
themselves into knots and the next instant the two 
warriors were flung so violently from his sides that 
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both went to the ground; and then, before the 
startled surrounding warriors realized what was 
happening White Lightning thrust one elbow most 
violently into the stomach of Cutnose and the other 
into the stomach of another warrior and, sounding 
his war-whoop, leaped away. I heard, even where 
I stood, the great grunts Cutnose and the other 
watrior gave, as they went down to the ground, 
groaning and writhing in the utmost agony; and— 
may the blessed saints forgive me!—I rejoiced 
greatly in the sound. 

“White Lightning lost not one precious second, 
but ran toward the river bank, thrusting violently 
aside all who stood in his way, not heeding num- 
bers nor the blows of the knives, the tomahawks 
and the clubs aimed at him; and my throbbing 
heart went with him. Almost he reached the river, 
when a club knocked him senseless and a dozen 
warriors piled themselves on top of him. I knew 
not whether he was dead or alive, but I prayed 
that he might be dead. 

“T saw Cutnose, who had now recovered suffi- 
ciently to use his legs, rush to where the turmoil still 
raged, heard his harsh voice giving commands, and 
then, after some five minutes had passed, I saw the 
jam of excited Indians around White Lightning 
open and through the opening strode Cutnose and 
behind him came White Lightning, his hands again 
tied more strongly than ever behind his back. His 
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body was covered with blood from many cuts and 
bruises; but he walked with the same gallant bold- 
ness and from his eyes flashed the same defiance. 
and scorn. If that foul rag had been out of my 
mouth, of a certainty I would have shouted, ‘bravo!’ 
had I died for it the next moment. Now six war- 
riors, knives bared in their hands, walked by his 
side. I could see by the look on the face of Cut- 
nose that his stomach still hurt and I knew by the 
fierce glare in his eyes that White Lightning would 
suffer for that elbow thrust. 

“Straight to the stake they led him, the mob fol- 
lowing after, howling like fiends; but not one of 
them tried to do him harm. Evidently they wanted 
him to possess all his strength, when the torture 
began. Up to this moment White Lightning had 
not spoken a word; but now he laughed scornfully 
at them, he defied them, he taunted them, he told 
them that they were old women, not fit to torture 
a real man. 

“You see,’ and Cutnose grinned grimly, went to 
one of the fires, pulled out an old gun-barrel, now 
white hot, and began to roll it up and down the 
bare side of White Lightning. The flesh smoked, 
but not the quiver or twitch of a muscle in face or 
body betrayed that White Lightning felt pain. 

“ “Fo! Ho! he laughed scornfully. ‘That is 
not torture! [ feel two flies walking up and down 
my side. My hands are tied. Brush them off. 
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Send for an old woman to teach you how to tor- 
ture.’ 

“Cutnose growled out something, dropped the 
hot gun-barrel, jerked out his knife and, with fiend- 
ish cruelty, began scraping the burnt skin off the 
side parboiled by the gun-barrel, with the blade 
of the knife. He worked slowly, so as to get all the 
pain possible out of the operation, his eyes fixed 
hungrily on the face of White Lightning, in the 
hope of seeing signs of the dreadful pains that 
must now be shooting through his body and of 
hearing a scream of agony come from between 
those scornful lips. 

“But, not by a quiver in body or face, did White 
Lightning show that he felt pain of any kind, only 
his taunts grew louder, his expressions of contempt 
for the feeble efforts of his torturer more vivid. 

‘A dirty louse from your filthy body has joined 
the two flies that walk over my side,’ he taunted. 
‘Brush them off. My hands are tied.’ 

“Then I saw that an incredible and terrible 
thing was happening. The hot gun-barrel in fall- 
ing from the hands of Cutnose, had struck the 
ground on its cold end and had toppled over in 
such a manner that its hottest part rested against 
the bare upper leg of White Lightning. I saw the 
flesh smoking beneath it and then I saw something 
else that made me feel again like shouting ‘bravo!’ 
Verily, it was well for me that my mouth was 
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stuffed with that bunch of dirty rags! I saw that 
the hot gun-barrel also rested against a number 
of the leather thongs that bound White Lightning 
to the torture-stake. I could see them smoking 
and shriveling up from the heat. I do not think 
that a single eye in all that blood-mad throng of 
savages saw this. But I knew that White Light- 
ning knew what that gun-barrel was doing. Even 
as I looked, I saw one of the thongs of leather part, 
then another and still another. Then, suddenly, 
I saw all the muscles of White Lightning’s body 
‘bunch’ and the next instant he plunged forward 
against the binding thongs with all the might of 
his powerful body. I heard the snapping of his 
bonds, even where I stood, saw him, with incred- 
ible swiftness seize the cold end of the gun-barrel 
and thrust the hot end into the face of Cutnose, 
with a force that landed him senseless on his back. 
Then, whirling the gun-barrel around his head, 
he again leaped away in the direction of the river. 

“At first all the Indians fled from before him in 
superstitious terror. It was unnatural that a vic- 
tim should escape twice from the same torture- 
stake. White Lightning must be bad medicine, 
very bad medicine. Then there was that whirling 
gun-barrel! That also was bad medicine. It 
would not be wise to come within its reach. While 
they hesitated, White Lightning almost reached 
the river bank. Then a tall warrior awoke and, 
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with a yell, hurled his tomahawk at him. I saw 
the tomahawk strike his shoulder and the blood 
gush from the gash it made. The spell was 
broken. Now every warrior, brandishing knife 
or tomahawk and yelling like a fiend, rushed 
after White Lightning. A moment later I saw 
him disappear in a swirling turmoil of raging 
warriors, his war-whoops rising above the whoops 
of all his enemies. I lifted my eyes to heaven and 
prayed to God to give him a quick end. 

“But, even as I prayed, the turmoil of the strug- 
gling warriors and their mad howlings, suddenly 
ceased. A moment later I heard, coming from the 
distance, a cry, followed by two words, ‘Wana- 
watanda comes!’ 

“Instantly a passageway was made through the 
crowding Indians to the river bank, as if a mighty 
chief or king were coming. The light of the two 
great fires shone redly on this passageway and 
sparkled on the waters of the river at its feet; and, 
by its light, I saw that White Lightning lay mo- 
tionless on the ground, almost within hand-reach 
of the water, and that near him lay three warriors 
as motionless as was he. 

‘At this moment I felt a tug on the thong that 
fastened my hands together and turned quickly. 
The warrior who had charge of me had just drop- 
ped the thong and was hurrying away, a look of 
fear on his face. 
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“What did all this mean? What mighty power 
was approaching? I could not comprehend it and 
again turned my eyes to the lane that led through 
' the crowding warriors to the river bank. All the 
Indians now stood silent and fearful, like children 
caught in some misdeed and afraid of punishment. 

“Again came that cry, now near, followed by the 
two words, ‘Wanawatanda comes’; and then from 
out the darkness that hovered over the river and 
into the light of the two great fires shot a long 
canoe. The canoe came swiftly, four tall Indians 
at the paddles. In the canoe sat, proudly erect, a 
girl—she did not look to be over nineteen or twenty 
years old. A headdress of snow-white feathers 
crowned her head and from beneath this flowed 
her hair in long black curls, loosely confined by a 
white deerskin thong. She was clothed in a robe 
of snow-white deerskin. No other ornament of 
any kind adorned her body and she needed none. 
Directly back of her sat a tall, white-haired, digni- 
fied-looking old Indian, also clothed in a snow- 
white robe and wearing a headdress of snow-white | 
feathers. The four paddlers stood tall and naked, 
save for a bearskin hung about their loins. 

“Never have I been more startled than I was 
by this vision of white loveliness coming out of the 
dark shadows of that wilderness river. At first I 
thought the girl was an angel, sent by the Blessed 
Virgin, and I fell down on my kaees and began 
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to pray. But I soon discovered that she was no 
angel. The moment the canoe’s nose touched the 
bank she leaped out. She looked a goddess in her 
wrath, as she walked quickly to where White 
Lightning lay and there stopped. 

“What means this?’ she demanded and pointed 
to the unconscious body of White Lightning and 
the bodies of the three dead warriors, her accusing 
eyes going swiftly from face to face. Then she 
caught sight of the torture-stake, showing white 
and empty between the two great fires. I saw a 
flame leap into her eyes at the sight and her form 
seemed to swell before my eyes. 

“‘Ffarken, you mad devils!” she cried out, ‘did 
I not forbid you ever again to tie a human being, 
white or red, to the torture-stake? Did I not vow 
that, if you disobeyed me in this, I would punish 
you as only the White Wanawatanda can?’ 

“Tall, imperious, unafraid she stood, facing 
those savages who but a moment before had been 
lusting, like vampire wolves, for human blood. 

“Now I go away for but half a moon,’ she con- 
tinued ; ‘and, when I come back in seven suns un- 
expectedly, I find this!’ and again she pointed to 
White Lightning and the three dead warriors. 
‘Who caused this warrior to be tied to the stake?’ 
A moment she waited, but no answer coming, her 
lips came together tightly over her white teeth. 
“Bear this warrior to the House of Wanawatanda,’ 
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she commanded, pointing to White Lightning. 
‘He is not dead and his wounds need my care. 
The Great Spirit has taken the three other war- 
riors. That is their punishment. I summon the 
council of the chiefs and the old men to the House 
of Wanawatanda,’ and she started up the river 
bank. 

A low growl came from the surrounding In- 
dians, the growl of a tiger about to be robbed of his 
prey. 

Instantly the form of Wanawatanda stiffened. 
She stopped abruptly and her eyes imperiously 
swept the circle of warriors that had now closed 
in around her. The growl died in the throats that 
had uttered it. 

“Send He-Who-Has-Lost-His-Nose also to the 
House of Wanawatanda. Wanawatanda has 
spoken,’ and, like a queen, she again started up the 
river bank, the circle of warriors parting before 
her. Directly behind her walked that tall, digni- 
fied, white-robed and white-haired old Indian and 
behind him came, with military precision, her four 
tall paddlers, each holding straight up in front of 
him a long lance, decorated with a single long 
white feather. 

“Tt was at this moment that she caught sight of 
me. You will remember that my hands were still 
tied behind my back and that that dirty gag of 
filthy rags was still in my mouth. I stood almost 
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within hand-reach of her. She stopped abruptly 
and stared in astonishment at me. 

“Who dared thus to treat a Black Gown,’ and 
again I saw anger flame into her cheeks and into 
her eyes. ‘Set him free at once.’ 

“In a moment my hands were untied and the 
gag taken from my mouth. 

“‘Black Gown,’ and those glorious eyes flamed 
into my face, ‘you have come at a bad time. An 
evil spirit has taken possession of the bodies of my 
young men. I cannot protect and guard you now. 
I know not that I can long protect and guard my- 
self. My young men shall go with you in your 
canoe to the Great Water. Now must I go.’ She 
turned and spoke peremptorily to a couple of 
young warriors, who at once stepped to my side. 

“*Come,’ and they took me by my arms, led me 
down to the river bank, placed me in my canoe, 
picked up the paddles and began paddling down 
the river. 

“T had tried to speak with Wanawatanda, to 
plead with her to allow me to stay to battle with 
that evil spirit she had spoken of, as my God and 
my manhood bade me. But not a word would she 
answer me and, with a peremptory gesture to the 
warriors who had hold of me to do as bidden, she 
turned her back on me and once again started up 
the river bank, through the lane of warriors that 
had been made for her. The last I saw of her was 
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when I sat in my canoe and looked upward toward 
the two great fires. She walked like a queen be- 
tween the flanking faces of those grim and terrible 
warriors with the old white-robed Indian directly 
behind her, and back of him came four men, carry- 
ing in a blanket the wounded White Lightning 
and behind them stalked the four tall and grim 
warriors, holding straight upright in front of them 
their long lances. The light of the fires shone redly 
on this barbaric scene and made a picture in my 
mind that only death can efface. 

“From that scene I came directly to this mission. 
Not another word have I heard of or from the 
White Wanawatanda; and I am troubled much by 
the thought that the evil she combated might have 
been victorious and that the heroic girl had given 
her life in her efforts to make less barbarous these 
savage people. Now listen,’ and the good 
Father’s face showed his deep concern. “I am 
most certain that this girl was white, that not a 
drop of Indian blood was in her; and my con- 
science has punished me most grievously that I 
did not make greater effort, even at the sharp peril 
of my life, to rescue her from her heathenish life, 
queen though she may be, and lead her safely into 
the fold of the Church. Of a certainty, that would 
have been snatching a brand from the burning! 

“Now, as to that favor I was going to— But, 
mayhap, there is now no need of asking it!” and 
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the Father’s face lit up with excitement and in- 
terest. ‘“Mayhap our two purposes go hand in 
hand. Tell me of that sister stolen by the Indians. 
More and more clearly I am beginning to see the 
hand of God back of this night’s meeting.” 

“The girl, the White Wanawatanda you saw, is 
my sister; of a certainty, she is my sister stolen by 
the Indians,” I cried out greatly excited. “Now, 
listen and judge the matter for yourself,” and, with 
eyes that I am sure sparkled and with tongue that 
went swiftly with excitement, I told him how 
Carmela had been made captive by the savages, of 
all the sad and terrible happenings that went with 
it, of Cutnose, of the tales coming out of the great 
wilderness around Lake Superior I had heard con- 
cerning the White Wanawatanda, and how all 
joined together to make most certain that this girl, 
this White Wanawatanda, this famous White 
Medicine-Woman of the Issati, was none other than 
my long lost sister; and how my father had sent 
me forth to find and rescue her and bring her safely 
back to our home in Montreal. 

“God’s blessings on your efforts!” and the good 
Father rose excitedly and grasped both of our 
hands warmly. “She is a girl that any father, any 
brother can be proud of, once she has been brought 
within the fold of the Church. Now my prayers 
are answered. Now my conscience will be at rest. 
Glory be to God and to the Blessed Virgin!” and 
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he fell on his knees and began to pray; and Du 
Luth and I fell on our knees by his side. 

Never have I heard a more soul-uplifting prayer 
than that now uttered by this lonely priest in that 
far-off wilderness Mission House. God’s blessings 
ever rest upon him! 

There was no more talk that night. I went di- 
rectly to bed and lay for an hour or more thinking 
over the strange tale the Father had told us. How 
had it been possible for my sister—I now felt most 
sure that Wanawatanda was my sister—to gain so 
great power over these bestial savages, to attain 
to so great honor among them? [I could not under- 
stand it. 

Then, suddenly, came the thought of the great 
peril in which the good Father had left her, of 
that low growl, the growl of a tiger about to be 
robbed of his prey, that he had heard when she 
had bade them carry the wounded White Light- 
ning to her own house, so that she might care for 
his wounds, the wounds of the one who had killed 
so many of them! I thought of that lone white 
girl fighting against these so great odds, against a 
hideous custom, welded into the very nature of 
these savages by generations of usage, fighting and 
fighting alone all these blood-lusting human- 
beasts and—lI shuddered with horror at thought of 
what the outcome might have been. 

Was my long quest to end in a martyr’s grave? 
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I tried to drive this thought of death from me; 
but back again and again it would come, until at 
length weariness of mind and body forced my eyes 
shut. The last thing I remember was hearing 
dreamily and from afar-off the whoops and shouts 
and songs of the boisterous and drunken revels of 
the coureurs de bois and the Indians, as they danced 
around their camp-fires—then came the blankness 
of deep sleep. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
I SEE A GREAT SWORD FIGHT 


S was quite natural, I overslept the next morn- 
ing and the sun must have been two or more 
hours high when I awoke. Du Luth, who had slept 
in the room with me, was gone. I thought the 
Mission House seemed unnaturally quiet; but be- 
yond the palisades that encompassed the building, 
I heard a wild tumult of sounds, drunken whoops, 
shouts, songs, curses, a sudden pistol shot and then 
—silence. Now I fairly jumped into my clothes 
and rushed out. 

In front of the Mission House was a long wide 
stretch of hard level sand, lying by the side of the 
lake. This natural esplanade was thronged with 
the wild inhabitants of that region, coureurs de 
bois, traders, and other white adventurers, and In- 
dians from many different tribes; and nearly all of 
these, white as well as red, were drunk or near 
drunkenness. I thought it the most motley and 
heathenish gathering of human beings I had ever 
seen; for this I have found true, the more distant 
one gets from the settlements, the more outrageous 
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The instant I stepped outside the palisades, I 
could see that a great excitement held them all, 
for the moment, dumb. Every eye was turned in 
one direction and, when my own eyes followed 
them, I saw that which at first brought a smile to 
my face and then a great soberness and anxiety. 

“Of a surety, that madman will yet get himself 
killed,” I thought as I looked. 

Near the center of this wild throng, on top of a 
wooden box, stood Big Pierre, the pistol with 
which he had called attention to himself still in 
his hand and the points of his great mustache danc- 
ing threateningly up and down each side of his 
nose. 

“Now, harken, you men of Michilimackinac!” 
bellowed his great voice at the moment my eyes 
caught sight of him—and, at that introduction, I 
knew well what was coming. “Here stand I, Big 
Pierre, champion all-round fighter and wrestler of 
this New World. Here stand I and challenge any 
man, young or old, big or little, within the sound 
of my voice, to come fight me with bare fists, or to 
come wrestle me, catch-as-catch-can, until one is 
overcome by the other and cries enough, each 
agreeing that at the ending, whether he be the 
vanquished or the victor, the one shall bear the 
other no ill-will and that the two shall part in 
peace and friendship, as is becoming two brave and 
chivalrous men, who dearly love fighting for its 
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own sake and the glory and the honor it bringeth 
to them. Thus challenge I, Big Pierre, champion 
fighter and wrestler of this New World, and here 
and now I stand ready to maintain that challenge 
against all comers,” and, as I had seen him do once 
before at the calling out of this brave challenge, 
Big Pierre drew his great body up stiffly to its full 
height and, lifting a thumb and finger caressingly 
to one of the points of that great mustache, turned 
slowly around on the top of his box, so that all in 
that rough crowd could have a look at the bold 
challenger. 

“He is still almost letter-perfect,” grinned Du 
Luth, turning his eyes to my face. I now stood 
by his side and near us stood Jacques and Gabriel 
and our three Indians. “Of a certainty, he does 
love fighting, as no other man I ever met loves it, 
save one and he ik 

Du Luth gave a violent start and looked as if he 
were seeing an incredible thing. 

“God in heaven!” he cried out. “There he 
stands now! Why and how comes he here at this 
unfortunate hour? Surely he will accept Big 
Pierre’s challenge and then, God have mercy on 
the soul of Big Pierre!” 

I had turned my eyes in the direction that Du 
Luth was looking at the first start he gave and I 
saw stepping out from the crowd that surrounded 
Big Pierre the finest figure of a man I had ever 
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seen. I had heard tell of such gallant-looking and 
gallantly dressed men as living in Paris at the 
court of our great King, but never did I think to 
see one in this New World and least of all at this 
lonely wilderness Mission House. 

He was a tall man, nearly as tall as was Big 
Pierre himself. A great scarlet-lined cloak fell 
down from his broad shoulders and he had on his 
head a big, black, velvet hat, from beneath which 
fell his black hair in curls that reached down to his 
shoulders. A long scarlet plume encircled the 
wide brim of the hat and fluttered out behind as 
he moved. The jeweled hilt of a long sword thrust 
itself out from beneath the cloak, as did also the 
butts of two big double-barreled pistols. As he 
stepped forth he partly turned his face in my direc- 
tion and I thought it the most handsome face I had 
ever seen, with its black sparkling eyes, its martial- 
looking mustache, most carefully pointed and 
waxed—until he turned a little further my way. 
Then I saw that a most peculiar scar, directly un- 
der his left eye, had drawn up the skin of the left 
cheek into an odd pucker and in such a manner that 
it gave to the left eye a curious twist that made it 
look as if it could see two ways at once and brought 
into view a great fang-like tooth, which protruded 
from the spot where the skin had been lifted from 
the gum. These things gave the face a somewhat 
less handsome, even a sinister look. 
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Straight toward Big Pierre he walked and, as he 
walked, I could but note the lithe gracefulness and 
ease of his movements, as if the muscles and nerves 
of a panther were under the skin of the man. Big 
Pierre stood on his box staring at him, the points 
of his mustache dancing furiously each side of his 
nose and a welcoming light in his eyes, as if he 
recognized the coming of a kindred spirit. 

Some two yards from Big Pierre the stranger 
paused and, sweeping off the great plumed hat with 
a broad swinging flourish and holding his left 
hand over his heart, he bowed until the scarlet 
plume almost touched the ground. [ thought it 
the most elegant and courtly bowing I had ever 
seen and was greatly charmed and impressed 
thereby. 

“T, too, love fighting, as a maid loves a lover,” 
he said, when he had straightened up. “But I 
thought not to find so gallant and brave a man in 
this rough New World, as your words would make 
you appear.” He paused and his eyes went up and 
down the big body of the challenger and I could 
see the joy come in them at the thought of the com- 
ing contest, as he noted the lithe gracefulness and 
the powerful muscles of that great form. 

“T will most gladly accept your brave chal- 
lenge,” he continued, “and will fight you as you 
will, with bare fists, knives, pistols, or whatever 
weapon you are most skilled in; or J will wrestle 
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you, catch-as-catch-can; but most of all do I love 
the fight with the long sword. The click-click of 
the two steel blades, striking fire, each from the 
other, the swift lightning-like dancing of their 
points, the thrill of the feel in the arm, when a 
point slips through the skin and into the body, make 
the sword the king of all fighting weapons. From 
your size and length of arm and trimness of body, 
you should be a great swordsman. Know you how 
to fight with the sword?” and his eyes went to the 
eyes of Big Pierre hopefully. 

“No, never have I fought with a sword; but 
never have I turned aside from any weapon. The 
weapon we fight with matters not to me. I will 
fight you with the sword, if you will, but get me the 
sword, for I have none,” and the brave fellow 
smiled scornfully. 

“T have another, the twin of this one,” and the 
stranger touched the jeweled hilt of his long sword. 
“T will go get it. But harken, my brave man, do 
not this thing blindly. I am accounted a most skil- 
ful swordsman. If we fight, perchance I will kill 
you.” 

“I care not,” Big Pierre answered. “A man must 
die and what better way than to die fighting? Go 
get your sword.” 

“T honor you. You are a brave and most chiv- 
alrous gentleman,” and, again making that sweep- 
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ing bow, the stranger turned and hurried into the 
Mission House. 

“The brave obstinate fool! The proud conceited 
fool!” Du Luth exclaimed, wrath and admiration 
both struggling on his face. “Of a surety, I must 
stop this sword fight. It would be murder to suffer 
it to go on,” and he hurried to where Big Pierre 
stood. JI went with him and behind me came 
Jacques and Gabriel and the three Indians; and 
their coming gave me great comfort, for I knew 
not what trouble might be brewing. 

“Harken, you big idiot!” and Du Luth stopped 
directly in front of Big Pierre and I saw that his 
face was white, “I forbid you to fight with that 
man with the sword. He could kill you at the first 
thrust. Know you who he is?” 

“No, and I care not. I have said I will fight 
him and fight him I will and with the sword. Who 
will stop me?” and he drew himself up haughtily. 
“Besides, I have*promised and I go not back on 
my promised word,” and the brave obstinacy of 
the man showed in his eyes; but I saw that his face 
had whitened a little at Du Luth’s words. 

“T will stop you,” Du Luth ‘answered sternly. 
“Even if I have to fight him myself and I would 
rather fight the very devil himself. It would be 
madness for you, who are unskilled with the sword, 
to fight that man.” 
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“But it was I who gave forth that brave chal- 
lenge,” and I could see that the mind of Big Pierre 
was greatly troubled. “How now can I refuse to 
fight without dishonor? No, Daniel, I have said 
I would fight the man and fight him I will, even 
though he slay me. Death must come to me; and 
what better way can it come than in a good fight? 
But,” and one hand went instinctively to one of 
the points of his mustache and his shoulders went 
back, “I am not one who is killed easily. Now 
watch how I would deal with this man, who kills at 
the first thrust of his sword. I— Ah, here he 
comes!” 

At this moment the stranger reappeared, a long 
sword, the twin of the one at his side, in his hand. 

I saw the fire leap into Du Luth’s eyes, as he 
confronted him. I also saw the stranger start 
when his eyes fell on the face of Du Luth and off 
came that great hat and again came that most 
sweeping flourish and bow, but, before he could 
speak a word 

“I forbid this fight,” Du Luth cried out angrily. 
“Tt would be murder for you to fight this unskilled 
swordsman. I ve 

“But the challenge has been given and accepted. 
No brave and honorable man can draw back from 
such a challenge, publicly given and publicly ac- 
cepted. I demand that the fight go on or I will 
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publicly proclaim the one who withdraws a 
coward.” 

I turned swiftly at these words, for I thought 
the voice had a familiar sound, and I saw that both 
Du Luth and the stranger had turned with me. 

At the first glance I recognized that huge, squat, 
apelike man, with the long arms and the great 
breadth of shoulders and the sinister-looking face. 
He was The Bull, with whom Big Pierre had 
wrestled and fought at Fort Frontenac and, in 
beating him had made of him a deadly enemy. 

“He seeks vengeance!” I cried out. “He re- 
members his broken jaw. He would have this man, 
this swordsman, kill Big Pierre. He a 

“The fight! The fight! We want the fight!” I 
was fiercely interrupted by the impatient coureurs 
de bots, who now crowded closely around us; and 
a huge, half-drunken leader among them stag- 
gered up to Du Luth. 

“Flarken you”—evidently he did not know Du 
Luth—“that fight goes on, see! And’—he thrust 
his face close to the face of Du Luth—“the saints 
have mercy on the man who tries to stop it. So 
say I, whom men call The Hammer. What say 
you, my bullies?” and he turned to the crowd. 

“The fight! The fight! We want the fight!” 
went up in a roar from those wild men. 

“And you shall have it!” Du Luth shouted, and 
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sprang in front of the huge man who had just 
called himself The Hammer and slapped him so 
violently on the cheek, thaf the sound of it was like 
the crack of a pistol. “Aye, you shall have a fight, 
if this man who so dearly loves to see others fight, 
who calls himself The Hammer, dares fight him- 
self,” and, with a swift swing of his arm, he again 
slapped the man on the cheek. 

A roar of wrath and the big man leaped at Du 
Luth, aiming a blow that would have felled an ox, 
as he sprang—and the fight was on! 

I had great fear for Du Luth; but little need of 
it. For, as the man sprang thus at him, he leaped 
lightly to one side, swung back his right fist and 
struck. 

A little under and to one side of the point of the 
jaw that fist hit and down The Hammer went, as 
if he had been struck by his namesake, and life 
seemed to go out of him. 

Great was the shout that welcomed this feat of 
Du Luth; but, in a moment, again came the cries: 
“The fight! The fight with the swords! We want 
the fight with the swords!” 

“And you shall have it!” again came the an- 
swer. “You shall have the fight with the swords!” 

There was a glad joyousness in that voice and 
great was my astonishment when I saw the 
stranger step swiftly in front of The Bull. 

“Sir Richard Arden,” and off once more came 
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that great hat and once more came that grand 
flourish and bow, “when a man hints at the cow- 
ardice of another man, he should have a sharp 
sword by his side and I see that you have none. 
Allow me to present you with one of mine. Take 
your choice,” and, drawing both swords from their 
scabbards, he held them out by their blades to The 
Bull. “These are blades fit for a king. In sooth 
they came from a king. The victor keeps them 
both; for, of a surety, the vanquished will have no 
more need of swords. Now make yourself ready, 
Sir Richard Arden, for the song of the sword is 
gathering in my throat and the blood is jumping 
with gladness through my sword-arm.” 

At first I thought this man had gone insane. Then 
a look came on the face of The Bull, which told me 
that the stranger had spoken true words, a look 
first of wonder, followed by that of fear, of dread, 
and then his two lips came together tightly and into 
his eyes came sparkles of fire. 

“Sir, I fight nof with an unknown challenger. 
Tell me your name and station,’ he demanded, 
with much haughtiness; and yet I was most cer- 
tain that he had already made a good guess at both 
name and station, 

“Men call me the Black Rover,”* and I could 
see plainly that he gloried greatly in that name. 


+The Black Rover also appears in the author’s tale Tonty of the 
Iron Hand. 
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“Of a certainty, you have heard of the Black 
Rover, Sir Richard?” and again came that swing- 
ing flourish of the hat and that grand bow. “Now, 
choose you, your sword, for my hot blood grows im- 
patient.” 

‘Yes, I have heard that name,” answered Sir 
Richard grimly. “And ever it has been coupled 
with death. It was the name breathed on the lips 
of a dear friend before they closed in death. I 
vowed vengeance then and I vow vengeance now 
and gladly I take this sword,” and he reached forth 
a hand and grasped a hilt of one of the two long 
swords. 

Joyously the Black Rover leaped back a pace 
or two, flung the scarlet-lined cloak from his 
shoulders and the great hat from his head and his 
sword-belt and pistols he handed to Du Luth. 

“He is the best swordsman England ever had,” 
he whispered happily to Du Luth, “‘and I the best 
of France. What a glorious fight it will be! I 
would that the King were here to see it! Room for 
the fight! Make room for the fight!’ he shouted 
and whirled about, his naked blade flashing in the 
sunlight. “Harken, my bullies, you want a fight, 
a sword fight! And a sword fight you shall have, 
a fight that would gladden the eyes of a king,” he 
called out joyously. “Art ready?” and he turned 
to Sir Richard. 

“Ready,” answered Sir Richard, and I saw a 
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quickening and tensing of all his muscles run 
through his big body. 

Then the fight began. Never, should I live to 
be a thousand years old, will my eyes look again 
upon such a fight as that which followed, nor upon 
such swordsmanship as was now displayed to these 
wide-eyed, open-mouthed, gasping coureurs de bots 
and staring Indians. Not one of them moved, 
scarcely breathed, nor uttered a sound, save when 
a sword point seemed about to go home and then 
came a great intake of breaths and hoarse gasps. 

At first I could see no difference in the skill of 
the two men. Each seemed to be feeling for the 
weak points of the other. Mayhap for five minutes 
they fought thus, then I saw the sword point of Sir 
Richard leap out, like the head of a striking snake, 
and bite into the left shoulder of the Black Rover, 
but not deeply. The next instant there came to 
my ears, from one of the two fighting men, the 
humming of a glad lilting tune. Now faster, now 
slower, came that tune, ever keeping time to the 
darting in and out of the swift points of the swords; 
and with its coming came the perfection of the 
Black Rover’s skill. Then I saw that the humming 
came from his lips and I marveled greatly. What 
manner of man was he to hum thus joyously as he 
fought with death? 

Now the face of Sir Richard grew white, 
pasty. A look of despair came into his eyes and 
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shriller, faster, more joyous came that lilting tune. 
Then, of a sudden, the sword of the Black Rover 
darted in and out, so swiftly that my eyes could not 
follow it, and in again 

The song stopped abruptly. Sir Richard’s sword 
dropped from his hand and he fell face downward 
at the feet of the Black Rover. The Black Rover 
turned quickly to Du Luth. 

“My sword-belt and pistols,” he cried. “Ah, 
but was not that a glorious fight!” and his eyes 
and face shone. “Now my work here is done and 
I go back swiftly to France; for I like not this wild 
uncouth country,” and, clasping his sword-belt 
around his waist, he flung his scarlet-lined cloak 
over his shoulders and that great plumed hat on 
his head and, with his naked sword still in his 
hand, drew himself up haughtily and swept that 
staring circle of rough men and savage Indians 
with his black eyes. 

“Tf there be any here who doubt the fairness of 
this fight, I and my sword are at their service,” 
he said and stood waiting. For a full minute he 
waited and then, seeing none move and hearing 
none speak, he scornfully sheathed his sword, 
picked up the weapon he had loaned to Sir Richard 
and turned to where Big Pierre stood. 

“T take off my hat and make my bow to the brav- 
est and most chivalrous man I have met in all this 
New World,” he said. “But I, who love brave and 
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chivalrous men, will not fight you, who are un- 
skilled with the sword, for fear my sword might 
rob New France of so gallant a man. Howbeit, 
should we chance to meet again, when you have ac- 
quired a worthy skill, then most gladly will the 
Black Rover place himself and sword at your serv- 
ice,” and, again making that sweeping bow and 
that grand flourish I admired so greatly, he strode 
light-heartedly and joyously, with that scornful 
smile still on his lips, into the Mission House, 
leaving Big Pierre standing proudly pruning 
his mustache, as was becoming the “bravest and 
most chivalrous man in all the New World.” And, 
in very truth, there were none braver nor more 
chivalrous than was he, albeit I doubt not but what 
there were many wiser. 

The two mission priests were the first to kneel 
by the side of Sir Richard. In a moment one of 
them stood up and turned to Du Luth. 

“He is not dead, but sorely wounded,” he said. 
“Come help us get him into the Mission House.” 

Du Luth sprang to aid them and I sprang with 
him. As we entered the Mission House, Sir Rich- 
ard opened his eyes. 

“T have my death-wound,” he said. “But it was 
a great fight! I am content.” Then a troubled 
look came on his face. “Father,” and he turned to 
one of the priests, “I have led a sinful life, a most 
sinful life. I know that my time is short. Make 
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haste and get me to bed, for I would confess my 
sins and make my peace with God before I die. 
Make haste,” and he closed his eyes and spake not 
again until we had laid him on a bed. Then he 
again opened his eyes and turned to Du Luth. 

“Pardon, Sieur Du Luth ” All the uncouth 
roughness of The Bull he had dropped from him, 
as a man drops a cloak, and he was now the courtly 
gentleman, Sir Richard Arden—“I would now 
make my confession.” 

The priest motioned for Du Luth and me to go 
quickly and we both hurried out of the room. 

Half an hour later one of the priests came to the 
door. 

“He is dead. God rest his soul!” he said, and 
bowed his head, crossed himself and was gone. 

Later, when I inquired of the priests, I was 
told that the Black Rover had left Michilimacki- 
nac within the hour after the fight, in the company 
of the two Indians who had brought him there. 

‘Who is he?” I asked in great wonderment. 
“Why did he seek that fight with Sir Richard and 
kill him?” 

“That terrible man!” one of the priests answered 
and crossed himself. ‘We know not who he is. 
But,” and the good Father lowered his voice 
almost to a whisper, “before he went he showed us 
a paper on which were written these fearful words: 
WHATEVER THE BEARER DOES IS DONE IN OUR 
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SERVICE AND AT OUR COMMAND, and” the good 
Father paused and bent his mouth close to my ear 
and whispered, “that paper was signed and sealed 
by the—the KING OF FRANCE!” 

I could not fathom it then. I cannot fathom it 
now, only I have learned that a king oftentimes 
hath need of getting rid of an enemy in a manner 
not recognized by the law and that such a swords- 
man as the Black Rover would be invaluable in 
such a case But, what have J, plain Paul 
Douay, to do with the intrigues and mysteries of 
kings? 

The next morning, at sunrise, we departed from 
Michilimackinac, with the blessings of the two 
priests and a promise on my part to stop on my 
way back and let them know how it had fared with 
my quest. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
WE HEAR OF THE WHITE WANAWATANDA’S PERIL 


oH OW,” Du Luth said, when we were again 
in our canoes and paddling swiftly along 

the northern shore of Lake Huron, “in three days, 
according to what the good Fathers at the mission 
told me, we should be on Lake Superior, that great- 
est of all lakes. Then, we have all agreed, Paul, to 
devote ourselves to the search of your sister; and, 
when we have found her, to help you rescue her 
and to see you and her safely started back for Mon- 
treal. To that end and to no other, until its ac- 
complishment, we all here and now pledge our- 
selves.” He paused and held up his hand and his 
eyes went swiftly from face to face. “Give me 
your pledges, men,” he demanded. 

“T give mine, gladly,” and up went the hand of 
Jacques. 

“And I mine, hoping there will be a good fight 
in it,” and the hand of Big Pierre went up. 

“Right willingly I give mine, for Paul’s sake, 
here, and for the sake of his sister, God bless her! 
and in the hope of being able to settle that old score 
I have against Cutnose himself,” and Gabriel’s 
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hand, instead of going up, went to my hand and 
clasped and shook it warmly. “If only I can lay 
hold of that red rascal, I’ll make him feel all the 
shivers that went up and down my spinal column, 
when I thought he was going to skin me alive and 
eat me afterward. God bless Wanawatanda! I 
would willingly give my life to be of help to her!” 
and I knew that he meant every word he said. 
Good old Gabriel! I have often since thought of 
those words and how faithfully he lived up to 
them. 

I was deeply moved by these pledges of help 
and tried to tell how much with my tongue and 
could not. Somehow the right words would not 
come and those that did come choked in my throat. 

“Never mind, Paul, we all understand and know 
that you would do as much or more for any or all 
of us, if there were need,” and Du Luth dropped 
his paddle and laid a hand affectionately on my 
shoulder and looked into my eyes with that kindly 
heart-warming smile I so much loved on his lips. 

“Now” and he caught up his paddle again, “we 
are off, like the knights errant of old, to rescue a 
fair maiden. May good St. Anthony and all the 
other saints aid us!” and he drove his paddle deep 
into the water and sent the canoe shooting swiftly 
ahead. 

Spring was now in the air and in our blood and 
we, as did all nature, throbbed with renewed life 
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and vigor, each one of us showing it in his own 
way. Jacques was constantly breaking out into 
the refrain of that famous love ditty of his: 


For I love my love 
And my love loves me. 


Big Pierre had a song all his own that sounded 
somewhat like the combined roars of many can- 
nons and the prolonged rumblings of thunder set 
to a rough music, but I could never get the right 
of its words; Gabriel plied his paddle in silence, 
but the gloomy look had gone from his face and 
the smile that every now and then came on his lips 
showed that even he was thinking glad thoughts. 
Ah, the magic of spring! It throbbed joyously 
in the hearts of all of us on that morning, even in 
the heart of Du Luth, burdened as he was with 
many responsibilities. I could see it in the flush on 
his cheeks, in the sparkles in his eyes, in the glad 
lilt of his moving paddle and the way his face 
lighted up as his eyes went from the quiet waters 
of Lake Huron to the green beauties of the shore. 
As for myself, I think the magic worked more po- 
tently in me than it did in any of the others; and 
had it not been for the sobering influence of 
thoughts of Carmela and my great anxiety over 
what was before me in my search for her, I am 
sure I would have shouted as loudly, out of the 
gladness of my heart, as did Big Pierre himself. 
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Again, ah, the magic of spring! When the heart 
is young and the blood warm and a man goes 
adventuring in this wonderful New World, where 
spring appears to have more mysteries and more 
glories than in any other part of the world! 

The estimate made by the Fathers at the mission 
of the time it would take us to reach Lake Superior 
proved correct; for, shortly before noon on the 
third day, we passed the Mission of Ste. Marie du 
Sault, at the outlet of Lake Superior. But, so 
anxious was Du Luth to keep on our way, that we 
did not stop, doubtless to the great disappointment 
of the Fathers, and, shouting out our greetings, we 
swept by and on, until at length, a little after noon, 
we floated on the waters of Lake Superior. 

I could but feel impressed and somewhat awed 
by the mighty sweep of the waters of this lake, the 
largest, I have been told, in all the world, and I 
could see that it had something of the same effect 
on all the others. For some five minutes we sat 
motionless and silent in our canoes, while our eyes 
went over the vast plain of water, stretching out be- 
fore us until we saw water and horizon meet in the 
hazy distance, and over the mighty wilderness of 
great forests and fertile lands that came down the 
slopes of the hills to the water of the lake. So far 
as our eyes and ears could tell us we were the only 
human beings in this mighty wilderness of water 
and land. 
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“Of a surety,” and the eyes of Du Luth swept the 
immensity of water and wilderness, “the good God 
never meant all this for the dwelling-place solely of 
a few brutish and ignorant savages, who can neither 
appreciate its marvels and beauties, nor make use 
of its manifold blessing. Truly, it would seem 
most plain that now, in the fullness of His own 
time, He has given over into the keeping of our 
King and Country, not only these savage and be- 
nighted peoples, but also all of these wondrous and 
fertile lands and great lakes and rivers. 

“Men! Men! I verily believe,” and his face 
lighted up with the bigness of his thoughts, “that 
the time will come when this vast wilderness will 
be transformed into a mighty empire; that on these 
lands, where now naught but savage men and beasts 
live, will come many prosperous farms, villages, 
and notable cities; and that on these widespreading 
lakes, where now is a great desolation, will sail 
many goodly ships, even as now they sail on the 
lakes of France, busy with the trades and pleasures 
of this new and vast empire. In truth, we, you and 
I and the other brave men who go forth into these 
wildernesses, are doing a great work for King, . 
Country, and Church in thus pointing out the way 
for the civilization that will come after us. 

‘And our names and our deeds will be forgotten 
and our bones will rot in unknown and nameless 
graves in this same new and unappreciative em- 
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pire,” Gabriel declared gloomily. “But what do 
I care? It certain is a great country and I’m 
mighty glad to go poking around in it while it is 
yet new and unspoiled by those same empire- 
makers. [——” 

He stopped abruptly and one long arm went sud- 
denly up and one long finger pointed to where a 
single small canoe, with a single Indian in it, shot 
swiftly around a rocky point of land that projected 
out into the lake and came directly toward the spot 
where we sat wondering in our canoes. 

“Great gosh! but that savage is in a hurry! Won- 
der what’s exciting him!” Gabriel exclaimed a 
moment later and his arm went down and his hand 
caught up his rifle. 

In truth, it was plainly evident to all our eyes 
that the Indian was fleeing from some great peril; 
for, even as he paddled, he cast quick backward 
glances over his shoulder, like one chased by death. 

“Tooks as if Indians were after him,” Du Luth 
declared, catching up The Thunderer and fixing 
his eyes on the rocky point of land. 

_ In another moment I had Lightning ready and 

the others had their guns in their hands and we 
all had our eyes on the fleeing warrior and that 
distant point of land, not knowing what peril might 
come out from around it. 

“Shall I let Lightning here speak to him, just 
by way of warning him not to come any nearer un- 
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til we get the right of things?” and Gabriel’s hand 
went out toward my gun, which he always used, 
when making a long shot. 

“No,” Du Luth snapped out angrily. ‘We will 
get the right of things first and shoot afterwards, 
if necessary Ah, there they come!” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, and, as he spoke, around the 
point of rock came three long canoes, each with six 
warriors in it. 

These Indians, at sight of the frantically pad- 
dling warrior, broke into furious yells of triumph 
and bent to their paddles with redoubled energy. 
They were now almost within bowshot and I could 
see an Indian in the prow of each canoe making 
ready his bow and arrow. 

It was at this moment that the lone Indian caught 
sight of us. He stopped paddling instantly and 
stared first at us, then at the pursuing Indians, in a 
frantic, desperate sort of way for a moment, and 

.then, apparently choosing what he thought to be the 

lesser of the two evils, he again bent to his paddle, 
directing his canoe straight toward us. But, in 
making that pause he had been unfortunate, for 
now his pursuers were within bowshot of him and 
I saw the Indians in the prows of their canoes 
kneel on one knee, bend their bows and let loose 
their arrows. 

The first discharge of arrows missed, but, at the 
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second discharge, a shaft struck. I could see it 
sticking in the Indian’s shoulder. 

A ferocious shout of triumph came from the pur- 
suing Indians. But it was at this moment that they 
caught sight of us. This threw them into confusion; 
for, at the distance they were, they could not tell 
whether we were friends or enemies, white or red, 
since our dress by now was hardly distinguishable 
from that of Indians. Then they saw that the 
wounded Indian could use only one arm and again, 
with fierce yells of triumph, they continued the 
pursuit. 

“Look!” I cried out to Du Luth. “They will 
surely overtake him in a moment. He is wounded 
and has only one arm to paddle with; but see how 
bravely he is trying to reach us! Let me take a 
shot at his pursuers. I am sure Lightning can 
reach them from here. I don’t want to see that 
brave fellow taken to the torture-stake.” 

“Hand your gun to Gabriel, Paul,” and Du 
Luth’s lips came together firmly. “It is too long 
a shot for you. We must save that Indian. He 
would make a most valuble friend. Shoot at the 
foremost paddler in the nearest canoe, Gabriel. 
Now, all hold the canoe steady.” 

Gabriel already had Lightning to his shoulder, 
as Du Luth finished speaking. A moment of 
breathless silence followed. Then came the sharp 
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crack of the gun and the next instant the foremost 
paddler in the nearest canoe dropped his paddle, 
threw up both of his hands and tumbled headlong 
and sprawlingly into the water. 

“A splendid shot!” declared Du Luth. 

“A great gun! I never saw the like for long 
shooting,” exclaimed Gabriel. “Shall I give them 
another shot?” 

“No,” answered Du Luth. “One is enough. See, 
they have already turned their canoes about and are 
paddling for dear life back the way they came. 
Come on. We will see how badly that Indian is 
hurt,” and he thrust his paddle into the water. 

We all did likewise and in a short time we 
pulled up our canoe alongside of the canoe of the 
wounded Indian, who had ceased all attempts to 
paddle at the flight of his pursuers. He watched 
our approach stoically, after the manner of an 
Indian, but I fancied I could see in the eyes he 
bent on us a great awe and a great fear. He knew 
not but that we might kill him with one of our 
sticks that thundered, even as we had killed one of 
his enemies; but that would be better than death 
by torture. . 

“Hold the two canoes together,” Du Luth com- 
manded, the moment our canoe was by the side 
of the Indian’s. 

In a second our quick hands held the two canoes 
firmly together. Du Luth at once stepped into the 
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canoe of the Indian and, even before speaking, 
bent and examined the wound. The arrow still 
protruded from the back of the left shoulder. 

“This must come out,” and Du Luth touched the 
arrow. 

“T know. Pull out,” the Indian answered stoi- 
cally. Then, noting our surprise on hearing him 
speak in French, he added: “Black Gown at mis- 
sion teach Long Arrow white talk. No kill Long 
Arrowr” and he lifted his eyes questioningly to the 
face of Du Luth and with as little apparent concern 
in them as I would show, if I asked him the time 
of day. 

“No. Friends,” Du Luth answered. ‘Now for 
that arrow,” and he seized hold of the shaft with 
both hands and, placing one foot against the back 
of Long Arrow, began carefully pulling; for the 
point of the arrow had thrust itself into the shoul- 
der and it required strength, as well as care 
in seeing that the arrow-head did not break off in 
the wound, to pull it out. Nota sign of the pain 
he must have felt showed on the Indian’s face, but 
I thought I had seen a look of relief come into his 
eyes when Du Luth uttered the word “friends.” 

“There, here you are!” and Du Luth handed the 
blood-stained arrow to the Indian. 

“Ugh! No want,” and Long Arrow seized the 
shaft and threw it overboard. 

_ Du Luth now bound up the Indian’s hurt as best 
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he could and then pointed to a small island not 
more than a mile from where we were and at a 
considerable distance from the shore. 

“We will go into camp there,” he said. “This 
Indian’s wound needs a more careful dressing than 
I can give it here. Besides, I want to have a talk 
with him at once. I think he is a Sioux, and if a 
Sioux he should know somethng of Carmela. We 
will trail his canoe behind ours,” and he stepped 
back into our canoe. 

In two minutes more we had Long Arrow’s 
canoe, with him lying comfortably on its bottom, 
tied to the stern of our boat, and were paddling 
swiftly for the island. When we had reached the 
island and Du Luth had again carefully dressed 
the Indian’s wounds and had made him a comfort- 
able resting-place out of a number of buffalo-robes, 
he lit his pipe and seated himself by the side of 
Long Arrow. 

The Indian’s black eyes fixed themselves on his 
face and there was no mistaking the gratitude and 
the reverence that looked out of them. Evidently 
he thought of Du Luth as something more than 
an ordinary human being, possibly as a spirit, or, 
at least, as big medicine, the biggest and most pow- 
erful he had ever seen. So far he had not spoken 
a word, unless first spoken to, so great was his awe 
of us. 
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Du Luth went at once to his object. 

“What triber” he questioned, 

“Me Issati-Sioux,” came the answer. 

“Then,” I broke in, forgetting my manners in 
my excitement, “you must know Wanawatanda, 
the White Medicine-Woman of the Issati!” 

At the mention of that name I saw even this 
stoical Indian start and his black eyes looked won- 
deringly into my eyes. 

“You know White Wanawatandar” he ques- 
tioned. 

“She—she is my sister,” I stammered, my agita- 
tion growing. 

“Your sister!” Excitement and wonder began to 
show themselves on the Indian’s face, even through 
his natural stoicism. ‘You white!” 

“Yes, and so is she,” I cried out. “She was cap- 
tured by Indians when a baby and has lived with 
them ever since. She was captured by a big Indian, 
with his nose cut off and a great scar on his left 
cheek.” 

“You know him, He-Who-Has-Lost-His-Nose,” 
and the wonder deepened in Long Arrow’s eyes, 
followed abruptly by a flame of fierce anger. “You 
friend of He-Who-Has-Lost-His-Nose?” and he 
started up from his couch, with so fierce a look on 
his face that I shrank back. 

“No, no,” Du Luth answered quickly, gently 
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pushing him back on the couch. “We are all your 
friends, friends of Wanawatanda, not friends of 
He-Who-Has-Lost-His-N ose ” 

“You’re dead right there,” broke in Gabriel. 
“Just let me get within gunshot of that poison snake 
and I’ll shoot him same as I would a rattler. Huh! 
Me friend of that skunk!” and he glared at Long 
Arrow. 

“You do know Wanawatanda! I can see it in 
your face. Tell us where she is. We want to go 
to her,” I implored. 

Long Arrow sat silent, his eyes going from face 
to face and pausing a moment on each and not until 
they had made the rounds did he speak. 

“You save Long Arrow’s life. Long Arrow now 
your brother. He do all he can for you, even give 
life. You want to see Wanawatanda? You friend 
of WanawatandaP You no hurt Wanawatanda?P 
You fight for Wanawatanda with sticks that thun- 
der and kill?” 

I could see by the way his eyes now lighted up 
that a thought had come suddenly into his head, 
a thought that promised much to him. 

“Yes, yes,” Du Luth made haste to answer. “We 
are all friends of Wanawatanda. We all will fight 
for Wanawatanda with our sticks that thunder and 
kill. But is Wanawatanda no longer a great medi- 
cine-womanr Has her manito turned his back to 
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her? Why does Wanawatanda need anyone to 
fight for her?” 

“No, no!” Long Arrow was becoming excited. 
“She still big medicine-woman, but——” He 
stopped abruptly and again his eyes went swiftly 
from face to face, coming to a rest on the thin, sun- 
bitten face of Gabriel. 

“You no like He-Who-Has-Lost-His-Nose?” 
he demanded. “You kill’um like snake when see?” 

“You’re blamed right I will,” Gabriel answered, 
his eyes flaming up furiously at the thought. “Tl 
kill him or he’ll kill me on sight.” 

“You like Wanawatandar” again asked the In- 
dian. 

“T most certainly do. She saved my life. I’d 
fight to the death for her.” 

“Good!” and Long Arrow’s face cleared. A 
fierce light now came into his eyes and he turned 
to Du Luth. 

“Get canoes ready,” he demanded. (We had 
pulled our canoes up on the beach and had un- 
loaded them, intending to camp there for the 
night.) “Wanawatanda in great danger. We 
must go quick, like arrow from bow, or He-Who- 
Has-Lost-His-Nose will get her. Come,” and 
he arose swiftly to his feet, unheeding of his wound, 
which, in truth, was neither a dangerous nor a dis- 
abling ane, now that the arrow was drawn and the 
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dressing properly done. “Long Arrow will show 
way to Wanawatanda,” and he started toward the 
canoes. 

“But, where is Wanawatanda? Is she near?” Du 
Luth demanded, jumping to his feet. 

“She near. On island, one sun’s journey with 
canoe. Start now, get there when sun come up. 
We go quick or He-Who-Has-Lost-His-Nose get 
Wanawatanda.” 

‘What say?” and the eyes of Du Luth bright- 
ened as they went quickly to our faces. “Are you 
all with me to the rescue of Wanawatandar” 

In answer a great shout came from all our 
throats, even the throats of our three Indians. 

“Then get the canoes loaded and into the water 
as quickly as possible,” he commanded; “for, if 
I mistake not, there is, in very truth, need of great 
haste. Peste/’’ and he turned quickly to Long Ar- 
row, who had paused near him. ‘Were those the 
Indians of Cutnose who were after you?” 

“Yes, them—Cut—Cutnose Indians, you call’um. 
I go on scout. See where camp. Find camp. Cut- 
nose Indians find me. Much run, get in canoe. 
Cutnose Indians catch, torture, eat, you no come, 
save Long Arrow with stick that thunders and 
kills.” 

“Does Cutnose know where Wanawatanda is?” 

“She great medicine-woman. All Indians know 
where Wanawatanda live. She no live with Cut- 
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nose now. He great mad. He come catch her. 
Make live with him. She make him great chief. 
Wanawatanda no like him, no live with him— 
fight. Big medicine-men of Indians no like Wana- 
watanda. She bad for their medicine. She say 
their medicine no good. Make medicine-men heap 
mad. Medicine-men say she no good. Say she 
make bad medicine for Indians. Heap big quar- 
rel. Wanawatanda go to island with her Indians. 
Cutnose and big medicine-men make bad spirit 
come in hearts of many Indians who now come to 
catch Wanawatanda. Maybe tie Wanawatanda 
to torture-stake, burn, for bad medicine-woman, 
you no save.” 

“All-aboard!” bellowed the great voice of Big 
Pierre at this moment; and Du Luth, and I who 
had stood by his side, each caught hold of an arm 
of the wounded Indian to aid him to the canoes, 
but he shook us both off and ran with us unaided 
to the boats. In another moment we were all in 
our canoes and, under the guidance of Long Arrow 
were paddling swiftly in the direction of Wanawa- 
tanda’s island. 

At length, after many weary months and miles, 
I was nearing the end of my long quest! But, 
what would that ending be? God wot, I could 
not tell! 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
WE COME TO THE ISLAND OF WANAWATANDA 


OU may be most certain that now, as we sped 
over the waters of Lake Superior, my 
thoughts were busy with many things. The words 
of Long Arrow had stirred me greatly and in 
many ways. I now had definite knowledge of where 
my sister could be found. In very truth, I was even 
then speeding on my way to her as fast as our swift 
paddles could take me. But, with this most glad- 
some knowledge had come the information of her 
dire and imminent peril; and, boy that I was, I 
knew Indian human-nature well enough to un- 
derstand how real and how terrible that peril was. 
She had aroused, in her unlearnt innocence and 
girlish desire to serve and uplift her savage sub- 
jects, two of the strongest of human passions, greed 
of power and jealousy of station. Cutnose, through 
her great fame as a medicine-woman, had become 
a power in the councils of the Indians of all the 
Northwest, so long as he had her with him. When 
she had left him, had defied him and had refused 
to live longer with him, this power also had left 


him; and, in consequence, he had become her most 
So2 
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bitter and deadly enemy. In this I thought him 
not unlike many white folk I had known. 

Again, I knew well that she must have stirred 
up a very hornet’s nest of jealousies, jealousies each 
with a deep-biting sting in them, when she, a 
woman, a white girl! had dared to set up her medi- 
cine in opposition to the medicine of her Indian 
rivals. Nay, more, had even defied these tribal 
medicine-men, with many generations of medicine- 
makers back of them, and had dared to declare 
their medicine bad, no-good. I shivered with hor- 
ror at the thought of what these ignorant, cruel 
vindictive, savage, most bitterly enraged, tribal 
medicine-men would do to her, should she but fall 
into their power. Youth, beauty, fairness and 
tenderness of body would mean nothing to these 
beasts, steeped in generations of savage ignorance 
and superstition. 

“For the love of the Virgin Mary!” I cried out 
in great agony of mind, at the vividness of these 
thoughts. “Make haste, men! Make haste! It is 
my sister, my innocent and sweet sister, who stands, 
unknowing, under these dire perils. 

“T know, I understand your thoughts, Paul,” 
and Du Luth laid down his paddle and one hand 
rested affectionately on my shoulder and his 
kindly eyes looked down sympathetically on my 
face. “Forget not, Paul, that your sister is in more 
powerful hands than ours. But, all that men can 
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do, of a certainty we will do. You can count on 
us, Paul, to the uttermost. Now, men,” and he 
again picked up his paddle, “forget not that the 
safety of this boy’s sister lies in the strength with 
which you drive your paddles, forget not that a 
white girl stands in deadly peril from lustful and 
cruel savages and that you are the only white men 
in all the world near enough to lift out to her hands 
of succor.” 

“We will not forget,” responded Gabriel grimly; 
and I could feel the new vigor in the push of the 
paddles that sent our canoes through the water. 

It was now late afternoon and I could see the 
sun beginning to glow red in the western skies. 
Soon darkness came down on the waters of the 
great lake; but, fortunately, a kindly moon shone 
brightly in the clear skies and gave us light to 
paddle by. 

On and on we drove our canoes, through the 
mystery and the silence and the desolation that 
brooded over the vast surface of this great lake. 
Never had I seen the moon and the stars more 
bright, never more mystically glorious —all re- 
peated in the dark waters beneath us—than on this 
night. In very truth, I could but think that we 
were like dark spirits, moving silently between two 
dark worlds. None of us spoke, none of us uttered 
a sound; but we all drove our paddles through the 
water with all the strength of our well-practised 
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arms. In the prow of our canoe, in front of Du 
Luth, sat Long Arrow, his eyes going from the 
water in front of us to the shore at one side and 
then back again to the water. Thus hour after 
hour passed, until at length a glow of red came in 
the east. Then, when the red glow had lightened 
the surface of the lake, Long Arrow stood up in 
the canoe, and, shading his eyes with his two hands, 
looked intently off over the water. 

My eyes followed that look, but I could see 
nothing but the small waves of the lake reddening | 
in the early light of the morning. 

For a minute Long Arrow stood erect, peering 
intently from under the palms of his two hands, 
Then he swung his right hand outward and 
pointed northward. 

“There Wanawatanda’s Island,” he said. 

I looked, we all looked, but still none of us 
could see what the keen eyes of the Indian saw. 

“Where?r” I cried out greatly excited and im- 
patient. “I see no island.” 

“Look now,” replied Long Arrow, as at that 
moment the first clear rays of the morning sun 
swept swiftly over the lake. 

Again I looked and there in the far distance I 
saw a Cloudlike blotch of dark seemingly floating 
on the surface of the lake. 

“T see it!” I cried. ‘I see it! Oh, make haste!” 

In an hour’s time we came to the island. It was 
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not a large island, not more than a couple of miles 
in diameter and nearly round in shape. Near its 
center rose a large dome-kke hill to the height of 
perhaps two hundred feet above the water of the 
lake. A forest of trees came down the slopes of 
this hill to within a few rods of the water; but 
directly on its top was a bald spot, with two great 
pillar-like rocks in its midst projecting upward to 
a height of possibly one hundred feet and stand- 
ing not more than fifteen feet apart. Back of and 
between these rocks I could see a building of some 
kind and a great white banner appeared to be 
stretched between their tops. Around their bases 
clustered a number of Indian bark-houses. 

“Land there,” and Long Arrow pointed to a 
low flat rock that projected out into the water of 
the lake, making a natural pier. 

A moment more and we had our canoes drawn 
up alongside of this rock. Long Arrow at once 
stepped out on the rock and motioned us to follow 
him. 

So far I had not seen a living Indian and I 
thought this somewhat strange; for the Indians on 
the hilltop, if there were any there, must have seen 
our coming and it was customary for all the in- 
habitants of a village to rush down to the shore 
at the landing of strangers. But, up to this mo- 
ment, not an Indian had appeared to greet us and 
there came to our ears no sounds of Indian life 
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from the village on the hill. I felt a chill come into 
my heart as I noted this. Could it be that we had 
come too late? 

The moment we all stood on the rock Long Ar- 
row thrust his hand under the breast of the deer- 
skin garment that covered his upper body, drew 
out a peculiar-looking. whistle, made from a piece 
of deerhorn and hung around his neck by a deer- 
skin thong, and, placing it to his lips, blew three 
short, piercingly shrill blasts. 

At the first blast of this whistle, a tall Indian, 
armed with a long spear and with a bearskin gir- 
dling his loins and three long snow-white feathers 
rising above his head, stepped out quickly from 
behind the trunk of a great tree at our right and 
stood stiffly eerect facing us, holding his spear 
straight upright in front of him, as I have seen the 
soldiers stand in Montreal when on parade. At 
the second blast of the whistle, another tall In- 
dian, dressed and armed exactly like the first, 
stepped out from behind the trunk of a tree at our 
left and, taking the same posture as the other, stood 
facing us. At the third blast of the whistle, there 
came walking down a narrow pathway that opened 
into the woods between the trunks of two great 
trees, growing directly in front of us, a tall, digni- 
fied, white-haired and white-robed old Indian, 
wearing above his white hair a splendid head- 
dress of snow-white feathers. .When he came di- 
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rectly between the trunks of those two great trees, 
he paused and stood, straight as an arrow, regard- 
ing us. Thus he stood for a moment, then he spoke. 

‘““Wanawatanda welcomes you,” he said. “Wan- 
awatanda expects you. We will go to the House 
of Wanawatanda. Come.” He spoke in broken 
French. 

When Long Arrow, who walked at the head of 
our little party, came within two paces of him, the 
old Indian abruptly stopped us by suddenly rais- 
ing his hands, palms outward, in front of his face; 
and then he addressed Long Arrow in a language 
none of us could understand. 

For fully five minutes the two stood talking, 
the sparkling eyes of the old Indian going fre- 
quently to our faces. Doubtless, Long Arrow was 
making his report to him of how he came to meet 
us and likewise of Wanawatanda’s imminent peril 
from the Indians of Cutnose and the medicine- 
men; for I suddenly saw a startled, anxious look 
come on the face of the old Indian and he uttered 
a guttural exclamation and I saw his hands clench 
and the light in his eyes harden. 

“You come at an evil time, white brothers,” 


he said, turning to Du Luth. “But White Pine | 


‘welcomes your coming, Wanawatanda welcomes 
you, we all welcome you as brothers. Now we go 
quickly to the House of Wanawatanda. He-Who- 
Has-Lost-His-Nose and evil Medicine-Men must 
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not find Wanawatanda unprepared. Come,” and 
he turned quickly and started back up the pathway 
down which he had come. 

Behind him walked Long Arrow, then came our 
party and I noted that the two tall Indians with 
the long spears fell in behind us, walking and hold- 
ing their spears with military precision. Thus we 
walked through the great woods that encircled the 
base of the hill, along a narrow pathway that had 
been cut through the thick and thorny shrubs that 
everywhere covered the ground underneath the 
great trees. There was no talk. My easily moved 
tongue was held silent by thoughts of my coming 
meeting with my sister, of the danger that threat- 
ened her, that threatened all of us, and how best 
to meet that danger and save her; and I could see 
by the looks on the face of Du Luth and the faces 
of the others that their thoughts were like mine. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
I SEE THE WHITE WANAWATANDA 


HITE PINE, our dignified old conductor, 

walked swiftly and we followed as swiftly. 
Presently we came to a small opening in the woods, 
and in that opening, apparently awaiting our com- 
ing, were ten warriors, armed and dressed like 
the two already described. Evidently, they had 
been sent to act as a guard of honor; for at a word 
from Long Arrow, who appeared to be their cap- 
tain, they fell in directly behind him and our swift 
march through the woods was resumed almost 
without pause. 

Now the ground began to rise more steeply be- 
neath our feet and here and there great rocks pro- 
jected abruptly above its surface; and then, of a 
sudden, the thick woods opened up on both sides 
of us and I saw that we were at the base of that 
great domelike hill on the top of which stood the 
House of Wanawatanda. Now, as I looked up- 
ward, I could see plainly the two tall pillar-like 
rocks standing side by side; and, in very truth, it 
was a banner, a banner of white silk, that stretched 
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this, for how came white silk to this small island 
in this great wilderness? Howbeit it was there! 

“That’s the very same white banner that I saw 
floating from the top of the high pole in front of 
the House of Wanawatanda, when I was the pris- 
oner of Cutnose!” exclaimed Gabriel, “and the 
same queer marks are still on it. Gosh, but I do 
hope I get a chance at that Cutnose fellow!” 

“And I that there is a great fight awaiting us!” 
declared Big Pierre, one hand going to his mus- 
tache. 

“Looks as if you both were of a certainty to get 
your wishes!” suddenly exclaimed Du Luth. 
“Look yonder!” and there was a thrill in his voice 
that caused each one of us, even the dignified 
White Pine, to stop abruptly and turn his eyes in 
the direction of Du Luth’s pointing finger. 

While talking we had been steadily climbing the 
hillside, until now we were above the top of the 
surrounding forest and had an unobstructed view 
of the encircling waters of the lake. I had been 
so greatly interested in the scenes that were un- 
folding before me that I had had no eyes for any- 
thing else; and so had it been apparently with all 
the others—all except the watchful‘Du Luth. But 
now, at this cry of Du Luth, I turned quickly and 
looked in the direction his finger pointed. 

And there I saw, coming swiftly over the distant 
waters of the lake a great flotilla of canoes! In 
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the bright light of the morning sun they showed 
clearly, a hundred or more long canoes and each 
filled with armed warriors. I could see their spear- 
points glinting in the sunlight. Truly Cutnose and 
the medicine-men were coming in force, in an over- 
whelming force. 

A glance at that dread sight and Long Arrow 
whirled about and, throwing back his head, gave 
voice to so fierce and wild a war-whoop that it 
sent shivers of dread to the very marrow of my 
bones, even while it thrilled and stirred me greatly; 
and, the next moment, the ten warriors back of 
him and the two in the rear threw back their heads 
and altogether sounded their defiance in one pro- 
longed and terrible war-whoop that went echoing 
through the woods and far out over the waters of 
the lake. 

The moment these wild reverberations ceased, 
White Pine turned to Long Arrow; and I could 
but admire the calm undisturbed dignity of his 
mien under the exciting circumstances. 

“Take white brothers to guest-lodge,” he said. 
“Give food and drink. Then come to House of 
Wanawatanda. I go hold council with White 
Wanawatanda,” and he walked swiftly away to- 
ward the two great pillar-like rocks, which I now 
saw formed a sort of portal to a large bark house, 
doubtless the House of Wanawatanda. I watched 
him pass under the great, white, silk banner, saw 
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the bark door of the house swing open for him and 
close behind him. But I saw no other human 
being and no sounds came from within that house. 
Calm and serene and silent it stood there in the 
midst of the turmoil and the excitement that now 
raged all around it. 

As Long Arrow and his warriors conducted us 
to the guest-house, I could see into what a great 
dread and fear the sight of that swiftly coming 
flotilla of canoes had thrown the little village. 
Warriors, their weapons in their hands, were rush- 
ing excitedly about, pausing every now and then 
to take a look at the steadily advancing canoes and 
shaking their weapons furiously at them and 
shouting their war-whoops of defiance. All the 
women and the children had gathered on a little 
rise of ground, where they could see the coming 
canoes to the best advantage and were shouting and 
gesticulating and pointing, as if their wits had fled 
from them. In the tense excitement of the moment, 
none gave any attention to us, save a few of the 
older warriors, whose faces lighted when they saw 
that we were white men and that we carried the 
sticks that thundered and killed. I do not think 
that many of these excited Indians even saw us. 
But not a sign of all this excitement showed on 
the faces of Long Arrow and his twelve warriors. 
Straight to a large bark house, set a little apart 
from the others, they conducted us. Then, as we 
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were about to enter, there came what I think was 
something of a marvel. 

We stood where we could look directly at the 
door of the House of Wanawatanda; and, as we 
paused before entering the guest-house, I saw the 
door of the House of Wanawatanda open and 
through the opening stepped White Pine, calm and 
serene as ever, and behind him came two dignified 
white-robed old Indians, each with a great white 
shell in his hand. Directly between the two pillars 
of rock the three paused, White Pine a pace in front 
of the two others. The two men now raised their 
white shells to their lips and blew a loud prolonged 
blast. 

At the sound of the shell-blast, from out the 
open door of the House of Wanawatanda, stepped 
the figure of a young woman. At first sight I 
thought of a surety she must be an angel, so won- 
drously beautiful did she appear to my eyes, which 
had seen naught but ugly squaws for many 
months—— 

Then I knew that I was looking on Wanawa- 
tanda, the famous White Medicine-Woman of the 
Issati, my own dear sister, of whom I had dreamt 
so often! 

Seven white plumes were bound around the top 
of her head. Below them fell her hair in thick 
undulating waves of blackness. Out of this frame 
looked a face that held me spellbound, by its pure 
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beauty, its look of spiritual exaltation. I know not 
how else she was dressed. I could see only that 
face, could think only that there stood my sister, 
she who had been lost to my father and to me for 
so many cruelly long years and I threw out both 
my hands toward her and would have called out 
her name, forgetting in that tense moment that she 
knew neither me nor her own name, when, hold- 
ing herself most proudly erect, she stepped to the 
side of White Pine and held up one hand for 
silence. Instantly, as if the hand of death had. 
smote every moving tongue, there was silence, an 
awe-struck silence. —Then Wanawatanda spoke. 
“Wanawatanda bids you fear not,” she said. 
“She will meet He-Who-Has-Lost-His-Nose and 
his warriors and defy them. She fears not the black 
magic of the medicine-men. It cannot harm her. 
It cannot harm you. Then why is this great fear 
in your hearts? Why run you about, crying out 
like frightened children? Are you not men and 
womenr Is not Wanawatanda, the White Wana- 
watanda, still with your Fear not. She will pro- 
tect you. Show He-Who-Has-Lost-His-Nose and 
his warriors that your hearts are not the hearts of 
rabbits that run at the first sight of a fox. Let the 
evil medicine-men see how greatly you scorn their 
false medicine. Let all who come see how calmly 
‘and courageously the followers of the White Wan- 
awatanda can face any danger, however threaten- 
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ing. Be no longer like frightened children, run- 
ning hither and thither, not knowing where you 
run nor why. Be men and women, unafraid and 
ready to obey the commands of the White Wana- 
watanda,” and, throwing back her head and draw- 
ing up her form proudly, until it seemed to swell 
and grow taller before my eyes, she slowly and 
reverently lifted her right hand and swung her 
arm across her neck and under her chin, until the 
tips of her fingers rested on a spot on the back of 
her left shoulder a little below her neck. There 
she suffered them to remain, as if this were some 
sacred sign or symbol. 

“The White Wanawatanda has spoken. Obey. 
The manito of the White Wanawatanda has 
spoken. Obey,” she said and, turning slowly about, 
she passed back through the doorway and into the 
house, the fingers of her right hand still resting on 
that sacred spot on her left shoulder, and behind 
her went White Pine, the dignified, white-haired 
old Indian, and behind him the two white-robed 
shell-blowers passed into the house; and the door 
closed behind them all and my sister had gone 
from before my eyes. 

Now came what I think was the marvel. 

When I looked around after the going in of 
Wanawatanda, all the wild tumult, all the run- 
ning hither and thither, all the mad shouting of 
these fear-stricken Indians had ceased; and, in its 
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place, had come a calm courage and confidence 
that quietly watched the approach of that dread 
flotilla of canoes and quietly went about preparing 
for the coming of the many warriors it contained. 

In very truth, Wanawatanda had performed a 
miracle; and, God wot! I knew not by what power 
she had performed it! 


CHAPTER XXX 
WE MAKE READY FOR A GREAT BATTLE 


ONG ARROW now stepped to the bark door 

of the guest-house and swung it open. 

“Enter,” he said and stood to one side. ‘Enter, 
brothers. House now yours. Long Arrow now go 
talk with Wanawatanda. After, come back. Talk 
with you, what do. No go out house, until Long 
Arrow come back. Squaws bring food,” and he 
strode swiftly away. 

“Now,” and Du Luth, his eyes shining with ex- 
citement, turned to me, “you surely can be proud 
of such a sister, Paul. Never have I seen her equal! 
How easily she calmed these terror-stricken sav- 
ages. How imperiously and queenly she looked 
and spoke, like one to the manner born! It would 
shame the white race to leave such a girl with these 
bestial savages. And we must not, shall not leave 
her!” and his face hardened and his eyes glinted. 
“Men, I counted the canoes in that approaching 
flotilla. There are one hundred and three of them 
and each one of them is a war-canoe, holding at 
least five warriors. That would make five hundred 
and fifteen or more fighting-men on the side of Cut- 
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nose and the medicine-men. As we passed through 
the village I counted Wanawatanda’s warriors. I 
could find only one hundred of them——” 

' “Glory be!” broke in Big Pierre. “The greater 
the odds, the greater the honor and the glory! Ah, 
it will be one glorious fight!” and the points of his 
big mustache began dancing furiously up and 
down. 

“Right you are, Big Pierre,” replied Du Luth. 
“Tt will be a glorious fight and for a glorious prize, 
the honor and the safety of a glorious white girl. 
Now,” and his lips tightened, ‘“‘we must think up 
our plans,” and he paused. 

As you well may imagine, during all this time a 
great excitement, a great longing had been gnaw- 
ing at the thongs,that held my self-control. Now 
that same self-control broke loose. 

“T want to see my sister! I must see my sister!” 
I cried out, catching hold of an arm of Du Luth. 
“T must tell her that I am her brother! That I have 
come to rescue her from all these cruel savages 
and take her back to her father and to Montreal! 
I must see her! J want to go now, before the com- 
ing of all those Indians, before the coming of Cut- 
nose and the medicine-men. I want to tell her that 
we white men are here to protect her. I want to 
stand by her side when danger threatens her. [ 
will go and see her now,” and I started toward the 
door; but, before I had taken two steps, Du Luth 
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reached out a quick hand, caught me by the shoul- 
der and held me firmly. 

“Son,” he said, “Wanawatanda knows not that 
you are her brother; knows not that she has a 
brother; mayhap knows not even that she is white. 
It would be folly for you to try to see her now, 
when her life and the lives of all her people are 
at stake. What matters it to her now, whether 
or not you are her brother? Wait the return 
of Long Arrow. Doubtless he has already 
told her of the white boy who claims to be her 
brother. Fear not for her. The best and quickest 
rifleshot in all New France will guard your sister, 
when the time of peril comes. Aye, Gabriel?” 

“With all the skill and courage God has given 
me, even to the death!” answered Gabriel, with 
such solemn earnestness that I well knew he was 
thinking of the time when Wanawatanda had 
saved him from torture and death. 

My heart was deeply grateful to Gabriel for 
these brave words; but, before I could tell him 
so, the door swung open and, to our great surprise 
and greater satisfaction, a number of strong-armed 
and strong-backed squaws came in, carrying our 
three loaded canoes between them. Du Luth di- 
vided between them a number of handfuls of col- 
ored beads and pieces of bright-colored cloth; and 
they went out, their eyes shining with childish de-: 
light. 
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“Thank the Blessed Virgin, now we will not 
want for guns and powder and ball!” Du Luth ex- 
claimed the moment the squaws had gone. “Go 
you to the door, Paul, and see how near the canoes 
have come to the island; but only to the door and 
let as few of the Indians see you as possible. I 
must overhaul the canoes and get out what we will 
need.” 

In two minutes I was back again in the house. 

“They will land in half an hour,” I reported. 
“T can hear their war-whoops coming faintly over 
the waters of the lake. How will we meet them?” 

“Tf I mistake not,” answered Du Luth smiling, 
“your sister, Wanawatanda, is in command here 
and we must abide her commands. She did not 
look like one to be lightly defied.” 

As he spoke, the door swung open again and two 
squaws came in with a great kettle of freshly 
cooked food and a bark plate and a shell spoon for 
each and a great shell for a ladle. Long Arrow 
was seeing that we wanted for nothing. 

“Now eat hearty, for God knows when we will 
eat again!” Du Luth advised; and right heartily 
did we all eat, knowing well how ill one fights on 
an empty stomach. 

“Now, see that all your guns are in shape,” Du 
Luth commanded, as soon as we had eaten. 

This we did, and we found that Du Luth had 
brought three extra rifles with him. These he 
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gave to our three Indians, whom we had taught 
how to shoot and load during their long* journey 
with us; but an Indian is ever an ill marksman 
with a gun. He also had brought forth pistols 
enough, so that each one of us, save the three In- 
dians who would have nothing to do with these 
short thunder sticks, could arm himself with three- 
double-barreled pistols, which we thrust most 
gladly into our belts. This made us look more like 
bloody pirates than like honest fighting-men. Thus 
we had eight rifles and fifteen double-barreled pis- 
tols, with plenty of powder and ball for their load- 
ing, with which to meet, should the need come, 
the five hundred and more warriors of Cutnose 
and the medicine-men; and it did our courage good 
to see and feel and load these guns. 

While we were examining our weapons, Long 
Arrow hurried in, his eyes fierce and shining. 

“Wanawatanda great warrior!” he exclaimed: 
the moment he was inside the door. “She big chief. 
She make great plans for fight if Cut—Cutnose, 
you call’um, and medicine-men want fight. First she 
try for peace. Try to win all of their Indians for 
Wanawatanda. If peace fail, then she defy Cut- 
nose, defy medicine-men, tell’um their medicine 
no good, tell’um her medicine much stronger, bid 
them go from island. If no go, then fight. I can 
no tell all plans now. Much busy. White brothers 
must keep out of sight of all Indians. Cutnose 
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and medicine-men must not know white brothers 
here with sticks that thunder and kill. Give’um 
big surprise! Good, much good!” and his fierce 
eyes went swiftly over our weapons. “Big sur- 
prise!” and he grinned in a manner that made me 
shiver. “Now Long Arrow must go. No stick 
even nose out of door. Wait. Long Arrow come 
when ready,” and he was out of the door before I 
could put the question, as to whether or not Wana- 
watanda knew that her brother was here, which 
was burning on the tip of my tongue. 

“Gosh, but that man will fight!” Gabriel ex- 
claimed as Long Arrow disappeared. “But, are 
they planning to let all them Indians land without 
doing a thing to stop them. J am sure we could 
keep them from landing with our guns.” 

“Looks like it,” Du Luth answered. ‘But wait. 
I am sure Wanawatanda has something under that 
long hair of hers. She looks like a fighter.” 

“She certainly does,” agreed Gabriel. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE BIRTHMARK OF CARMELA! 


HALF an hour passed. All had become 
quiet in the village outside. We heard the 
passing to and fro of many feet; but no sounds of 
alarm, no shouting nor wild crying out came to 
our ears. We did not look out of the house. The 
commands of Long Arrow had been too peremp- 
tory for us to dare to do this. Doubtless, it was 
needful to the success of Wanawatanda, to keep 
our presence hidden until the right moment came. 
Du Luth would not suffer me even to do so much as 
to peek outside through the cracks of the door. 

Another half hour went slowly by. 

“Surely it is now time the warriors of Cutnose 
and the medicine-men were at the island,” and Du 
Luth’s face showed the tensity of the strain his 
nerves were under. ‘“J———” 7 

He stopped abruptly, for at that moment a great 
and prolonged shouting came from the distance. 

“Hark! They are landing!” I cried out in great 
excitement. 

A moment later we heard the sound of swiftly 
running feet and the bark door was suddenly flung 
open and Long Arrow entered. 
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“Warriors of Cutnose and medicine-men land- 
ing,’ he panted. ‘“Wanawatanda send messengers 
of peace to meet them. She no go. Hold big 
council. Much talk. Wanawatanda make ready 
for war, while talk. Wanawatanda wise. You no 
show head outside house. Wanawatanda com- 
mands it. If peace talk fail, she make big surprise 
for Cutnose and medicine-men. Long Arrow much 
busy. Must go. Come soon,” and he was out of 
the door before one of us could ask one of the 
many questions we had on the tips of our tongues. 

“Gosh, but this here waiting for the explosion 
to explode, shut up in this dark hole is getting on 
my nerves!” complained Gabriel. “I wish the 
thing that’s going to burst, would bust!” And I 
am most certain that he in those words voiced the 
feelings and wishes of all of us. 

Evidently the council was held at a distance, 
for only distant sounds of it came to our ears; and, 
I could judge from these sounds, that Long Arrow 
had spoken most truly, when he said there would 
be “much talk.” Gradually all the sounds of the 
village around us quieted down and disappeared. 

‘All must have gone to the big council, even the 
squaws and papooses,” Du Luth declared, a 
troubled look coming on his face. “‘Wonder why 
they did not hold it in the village, where such coun- 
cils are usually held?” Then his face cleared. 
“Surely Wanawatanda must be making big medi- 
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cine. I am beginning to get an inkling of what she 
is planning to do. I 4 

Again came the sounds of running feet and again 
Long Arrow sprang through the door. 

“Come!” he cried, and his eyes were burning 
more fiercely than ever. “Make ready, follow 
Long Arrow.” 

In two minutes we were ready and, loaded down 
with our weapons and ammunition, followed Long 
Arrow out of the guest-house. And most glad was 
I to get out where I could see what was going on. 

As I have already written down, the guest-house 
stood where one could see from its doorway the en- 
trance to the House of Wanawatanda, showing a 
little back from between the two tall pillar-like 
rocks, and the moment I stepped outside my eyes 
went eagerly thitherward, hoping to see my sister 
standing there where I had seen her standing be- 
fore. But now a great change had been wrought: 
and a huge curtain, made from the tanned skins of 
many buffalos, hung between the two tall rocks, 
directly under the snow-white banner of silk, 
stretched between their tops. The House of Wana- 
watanda, indeed, all behind this curtain, was most 
effectually hidden from the view of those in front 
of it. On the surface of this great curtain were 
emblazoned many Indian signs and symbols, all 
circling around a huge image, showing a side view 
of the head and neck of an Indian warrior, done 
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somewhat skilfully I thought, in differently col- 
ored porcupine quills and beads. 

“The birthmark! Carmela’s birthmark!” I cried 
out excitedly, the moment my eyes rested on this 
huge curtain. “See, it is the very likeness of her 
birthmark!” 

“So it is!” and I saw that Du Luth’s eyes were 
shining with excitement. 

But, before we could speak more of the marvel 
of this, there came to our ears two sharp blasts of 
a distant whistle. 

“Come quick!” and Long Arrow hastened his 
pace. 

Now I saw, as we hurried after him, that a 
great open space had been cleared directly in front 
of that huge curtain and that a small bark house 
had been built at the base of each of the two rocks, 
with the rocks themselves forming the backs of the 
houses. 

Long Arrow led us directly into one of these 
houses. It was empty. Then he signified to Du 
Luth that he was to divide his party in two, he to 
remain with one division where we were and that 
the other division was to go into the little house 
at the base of the other rock. 

Du Luth chose Gabriel, Jacques, and two of our 
Indians to go into the other house. Big Pierre, 
myself, and Black Duck were to remain with him 
where we were. 
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“Remember,” and Du Luth turned most ear- 
nestly to Gabriel, as soon as the choice was made, 
“that your chief duty will be to guard Wanawa- 
tanda all the time, after she appears, with gun held 
ready for instant use and—keep a sharp lookout 
for some devilment from Cutnose.” 

“No need of telling me that, Daniel. I’m going 
to protect Wanawatanda with my life. God bless 
her! Didn’t she save me from the clutches of that 
red devil, Cutnose? Gosh, if I can only get my 
hands on him!” and a fiercer glare came into 
Gabriel’s eyes than I had ever seen there before. 

Long Arrow now conducted Gabriel and his 
little band into the other house. 

“Begins to look as if we were in for some mighty 

interesting times,” Du Luth said, as his eyes went 
swiftly around the little room in which we now 
found ourselves. 

Evidently it was intended only to conceal us, to 
enable us to form an ambuscade, to give the enemy, 
should there prove to be an enemy, that “big sur- 
prise,’ of which Long Arrow had spoken. There 
was a row of peek-holes along each side of the bark 
house, through which we could see all that went on 
outside. The little building itself had no roof, 
only its three frail walls of bark, which were about 
eight feet high. I felt sure that we could push our 
way through it with our hands, if there were need. 
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Possibly it had been built in this frail manner for 
that very purpose. 

Hardly had we completed our inspection of the 
room, when Long Arrow and his little band of 
twelve warriors appeared outside. I could see 
them through one of the peek-holes. They were 
now completely armed, with bows and arrows, 
knives, and tomahawks, in addition to their long 
spears. All were well-built, tall and powerful sav- 
ages, evidently the pick of Wanawatanda’s fight- 
ing-men. Long Arrow stationed them in two files 
directly in front of that huge curtain, between the 
two great pillar-like rocks. I thought they looked 
very grim and terrible, as they stood there, tall and 
stiffly erect, holding their long spears straight up 
in front of them, like soldiers on parade. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE WHITE WANAWATANDA’S DEFIANCE 


PPARENTLY everything was now set and 
ready for the entertainment to begin. It was 
time; for, as I stood watching these warlike men 
through my peek-hole and wondering what was 
concealed back of that huge emblazoned curtain, 
a great shouting of many savage voices came up 
from the woods, which lay at the base of the dome- 
like hill, on the top of which we awaited, somewhat 
anxiously and impatiently, whatever the good God 
might send us. And, even as I listened, the sounds 
came nearer; and I knew that the armies of Cut- 
nose and the medicine-men were coming. 

At this moment, Long Arrow again stepped into 
the little room, a look of fierce exultation on his 
face and in his eyes. 

“‘Cutnose and medicine-men come,” he said. “No 
let um see white men, with sticks that thunder and 
kill. Keep in house. Cutnose and medicine-men 
mad, much mad. Want us give Wanawatanda to 
them, torture, kill. We no give. Come big fight. 
When Long Arrow whistle once, white brothers 
push down walls—go Bang! Bang! Bang!—like 
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big thunder. All warriors of Wanawatanda jump 
out from behind big curtain—Bang! Bang! Bang! 
—Much blood. Much kill. Cutnose and medicine- 
men much surprised. Not know we got white 
men, with sticks that thunder and kill. Much 
afraid, run. We follow. Kill, much kill— 
Whoop-e-e-e!” 

I jumped nearly out of my moccasins, so sudden 
and so fierce came that whoop. 

“Glory be! We'll give them all the fighting 
they want!” roared Big Pierre, his face flushing 
and his eyes flashing. 

Long Arrow grinned at him. Big Pierre grinned 
back. | 

At this moment there came a wilder and louder 
outburst of shouting. I jumped to my peek-hole. 
The Indians were pouring out of the woods and 
into the opening at the base of the hill. 

“TI go. Remember, when I blow whistle, push 
down house—go Bang! Bang! Bang!” and he shot 
out of the door. 

The Indians were now coming up the hill, a 
great mass of them. At their head walked White 
Pine, his white robe and the white feathers of his 
headdress fluttering a little in the light breeze. In 
his right hand he held up the peace-pipe of Wana- 
watanda. Calm, serene, and dignified he walked, 
his face untroubled—Brave old man! I felt like 
cheering him! On either side of him walked 
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five of Wanawatanda’s warriors. Some three paces 
back of him came a huge warrior and three fan- 
tastically dressed and painted medicine-men and 
back of them hundreds of armed warriors poured 
into the great opening before the two tall rocks. 
Even at that distance I could recognize the ugly 
face of that huge warrior. 

“Cutnose!” I cried. “That big Indian is Cut- 
nose. See, he has no nose!” 

“Tt is so,” grimly responded Du Luth. “Keep 
an eye on him, Paul!” 

Straight up in front of that great curtain 
marched White Pine and his warriors. When 
within ten paces of the curtain, he paused, turned 
to Cutnose and the three medicine-men and, still 
holding up the peace-pipe, bade all halt where 
they were to await the pleasure of Wanawatanda. 
He spoke haughtily and boldly. 

Cutnose and the three medicine-men and all that 
army of blood-thirsty savages halted, as one man. 
I think that huge curtain, with all of its weird 
symbols and its great Indian head, mystified and 
awed them; for, at the moment of halting, all the 
shouting, all the talking, all the restless moving 
ceased. All stood silent and motionless, their eyes 
fixed on the great curtain, all save Cutnose. He 
alone stood and grinned scornfully. 

White Pine turned and again walked toward the 
curtain. His ten warriors followed him. He 
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walked slowly, calmly, holding the peace-pipe up 
in front of him. 

At a word of command, the warriors of Long 
Arrow in front of the curtain parted. White Pine 
passed through the opening in their ranks thus 
made, a fold in the curtain moved, enveloped 
White Pine and he disappeared. 

The ten warriors at once joined the warriors of 
Long Arrow. He now had twenty-two fighting- 
men massed in front of the curtain, in front of the 
House of Wanawatanda. 

A great silence came down on that throng of In- 
dians, on that huge curtain, on all that Indian vil- 
lage. Only Cutnose moved and he with uneasiness 
and the grin had left his face. 

For at least five minutes this silence, this atti- 
tude of motionless expectancy, continued. I could 
see that some of the Indians were becoming rest- 
less. An angry frown came on the face of Cut- 
nose. He turned to one of the medicine-men scorn- 
fully and said something. 

Another minute—and then there came a sudden, 
long, deep, bellowing blast on a shell from behind 
the great curtain. I think every Indian jumped at 
that sudden unexpected sound. I confess I did. 
Three times, at minute intervals, came that long, 
deep blast; and, after the third blast, again fol- 
lowed that deathlike silence. 

“Jove, Wanawatanda is surely making big medi- 
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cine!” Du Luth exclaimed in an excited whisper. 
“She is working up the superstitious fears of the 
Indians in a great manner. They are already on 
tip-toe with excitement and dread. Another min- 
ute and —Ah! ‘ 

At that moment there shot up directly in front 
of the center of the curtain a great, dense puff of 
white smoke. So thick and wide-spreading was 
the smoke that for a full minute it hid the surface 
of the curtain. 

At the coming of that great white puff I saw 
half of the Indians leap backward and heard a cry 
of awe and fear go up from the mouths of all. Even 
Cutnose glared and looked amazed and the three 
medicine-men took a quick backward step and held 
up their hands in front of their eyes. 

“Big medicine for Wanawatanda!” again ex- 
claimed Du Luth. 

The smoke suddenly rolled upward above the 
curtain. And there, midway between the two pil- 
lar-like rocks, on a high throne, made out of cun- 
ningly bound-together elkhorns and covered over 
with the black furs of bears, sat Wanawatanda, her 
snow-white robe, her snow-white headdress and 
her white face standing out with startling vivid- 
ness against the black hair of her head and the 
black furs of the bears. Directly back of her and 
within whisper-reach of her ears, stood White 
Pine. Not a muscle of his calm face moved, as he 
stood there, straight as an arrow. 
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A great prolonged gasp went up from the star- 
ing Indians. 

Truly Wanawatanda was making a most power- 
ful medicine! 

For a minute or more she sat motionless, while 
her eyes swept the Indians that filled the opening 
in front of her. Then slowly she arose to her feet 
and, holding herself proudly, defiantly erect, took 
two steps toward Cutnose and the three medicine- 
men and stopped. 

“Why comes He-Who-Has-Lost-His-Nose, with 
armed warriors, to the Island of WanawatandaP” 
she called and her voice rang out like a war-bugle. 
She spoke in an Indian language that one of the 
missionary priests at Montreal had taught me. 
“Why come the three medicine-men, followed by 
many armed warriors, to the Island of Wanawa- 
tanda? Know you not that this island is the Island 
of Wanawatanda, sacred to her and to her people? 
Know you not that it is forbidden for an armed 
warrior to so much as to set foot down on this 
island? Then, how dared you, you men of evil 
hearts, thus to offend the White Wanawatanda? 
How dared you thus to defy her manito? Know 
you not that great evil may come upon you because 
of this?” she paused. 

Already I could see that her queenly manner, her 
great personality, her bold and open defiance of 
Cutnose and the three medicine-men, together with 
the superstitious fear and reverence with which she 
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was regarded by all Indians, had drawn into its 
thrall the great mass of the opposing enemy. I 
also saw that Cutnose had seen this, that the three 
medicine-men had seen this and that the four of 
them, with heavy scowls on their faces, had come 
close together and were talking in fierce low under- 
tones. 

“Some devilment is brewing. Watch Cutnose 
and those three medicine-men,” Du Luth whis- 
pered. . 

“Now, harken, men of the Issati-Sioux and men 
of all the other tribes, whose hearts have been be- 
trayed by these evil men,” Wanawatanda continued 
and I could see her eyes going swiftly, apprais- 
ingly, over the intent faces of her savage audience 
as she spoke, and I saw a look of triumph come into 
her eyes and on her face, when she noted the power 
of the spell she had cast. 

“Harken, the White Wanawatanda does not beg. 
She is no beggar. She demands. She is absolute 
ruler on this island and all who come here must 
obey her. She does not fear those evil medicine- 
men, nor all of their false medicine, nor yet all of 
their armed warriors. She is not afraid of He- 
Who-Has-Lost-His-Nose, nor of all his armed 
warriors. Why should she ber... Her medicine is 
more powerful than their medicine. Her manito 
is stronger than their manito. She defies them.” 

Again she paused to watch the effect of her 
words. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
GABRIEL PAYS HIS DEBT 


EAR and dread were now on the faces of many 
of the Indians. These stood motionless and 
kept their eyes fixed on the face of Wanawatanda 
and the great curtain behind her. But there were 
others that glowered threateningly and these, I 
could see, were beginning to gather close back of 
Cutnose and the three medicine-men. I saw Cut- 
nose and the three medicine-men moving slowly, 
very slowly, nearer to Wanawatanda; and, as they 
moved, the warriors back of them moved. Now 
not more than ten paces separated Cutnose and the 
three medicine-men from Wanawatanda. I heard 
Long Arrow give a short, sharp command to his 
men, saw him reaching under his deerskin shirt for 
the whistle, saw the face of Wanawatanda whiten. 
Then she threw back her head, her form swelled. 
It was not fear that had whitened her face. 

“Seize that traitor, Cutnose! Seize the three 
medicine-men, instantly!’ she cried out, her right 
hand pointing an accusing finger. “The White 
Wanawatanda commands it. The manito of the 
White Wanawatanda commands it. Behold!” and, 
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throwing her right hand back over her left 
shoulder, she parted the folds of her white robe 
and, turning swiftly about, exposed the bare skin 
on the back of her left shoulder 

And there I saw a blood-red birthmark, in the 
rude form of the profile of an Indian warrior’s 
head and neck, showing a long feather pointing 
forward thrust through a knot of hair at the back 
of the top of the head. In the excitement of that 
tense moment, I could but call out at sight of that 
birthmark, Carmela, my sister!”—no longer could 
there be a doubt but that she was my sister. 

A cry of awe went up from some of the Indians. 
A few covered their eyes 

Then, at the moment when the back of Wanawa- 
tanda was turned, Cutnose uttered a ferocious war- 
whoop and sprang, straight toward Wanawatanda 
he sprang and with him sprang the three medicine- 
men and back of them sprang fully two hundred 
warriors, all yelling their fierce war-whoops. The 
next moment pandemonium broke loose! 

“Out and at them!” shouted Du Luth, waiting 
for no whistle, and plunged against the wall of the 
little house. We all plunged and down went the 
walls as if built of cards. 

I saw Long Arrow and his warriors leaping to- 
ward the oncoming Indians. I saw the house of 
Gabriel go down. [I heard the roar of our guns, 
followed by the rapid crack-crack of our pistols. 
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I saw warriors falling all around me. I heard 
cries of horror and fear. But, so sudden and so 
terrible had been the onset of Cutnose and some 
fifty or more of his savages, that, in an instant, they 
had overwhelmed Long Arrow and his men, had 
reached the side of Wanawatanda and Cutnose had 
her, struggling like a wildcat, in his great arms. 
The next moment, I saw him strike her on the head 
and saw her form go limp and helpless. 

My gun was empty. I had fired my three pis- 
tols. We had not a loaded gun among us. 

“Up with your gun butts and club a way to Wan- 
awatanda!” shouted Du Luth and swung his own 
gun above his head. 

At that moment of horror I heard a hoarse voice 
near me. 

“Leave Cutnose to me! Leave Cutnose to me!” 
and Gabriel, his long arms swinging his gun butt 
around his head, swept by me; and at his side, 
strode Big Pierre, mowing down the Indians with 
his swinging gun-butt, as a man mows down grain. 
Nothing could resist those two! Straight to where 
Cutnose, with Wanawatanda held under one arm, 
was striving furiously to break a way through that 
wild turmoil of fighting men, plunged Big Pierre 
and Gabriel. In his desperation, Cutnose was now 
striking friends and foes alike with the tomahawk 
he held in his free hand. 

I was close enough to hear the cry of Gabriel, 
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when he saw Cutnose within his reach. Cutnose 
also heard that cry, turned toward the sound and 
saw those two demons of wrath rushing down upon 
him. Instantly he dropped the still insensible form 
of Wanawatanda, drew his long knife and faced 
Gabriel. There was nothing else for him to do, 
hemmed in, as he was, on all sides by fighting men. 

“Leave him to me! Leave him to me, Big 
Pierre!” I heard Gabriel cry out and saw him leap 
toward Cutnose, dropping his gun-barrel, now all 
that was left of that weapon, and drawing his long 
knife, as he leaped. 

As the limp body of Wanawatanda fell from the 
arms of Cutnose, I sprang to her side and caught 
her up in my arms. Instantly Du Luth and Jac- 

stood on either side of us, our three Indians, 
brd.é fellows! fell in back of us and Big Pierre 
placed his huge body in front of us. 

“Holy saints! What a fight!” I heard Du Luth 
‘cry out in admiration and wonder; and then I saw 
that Gabriel and Cutnose were battling for each 
other’s lives, almost directly in front of us. 

In a moment their whirling knives and gyrating 
bodies had cleared a space around them. We did 
not move but stood stock-still where we were and 
watched them, our hearts in our mouths, as the 
saying is. Even the surrounding warriors stopped 
their fighting and watched. 

I have seen many a knife-fight; but never an- 
other one as furiously ferocious, as full of deadly 
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hatred, as was this, nor ever a one with such a sud- 
den and terrible ending. The two were well- 
matched, that huge Indian and that long-bodied, 
wire-strung Frenchman. In and out they sprang 
and whirled and plunged with their knives. Again 
and again I saw those knives drink blood. We 
could not, we dared not, attempt to aid Gabriel. 
Their movements were too quick to give us an op- | 
portunity. | 
“Get Cutnose, if he gets Gabriel!” yelled Du 
Luth. “Get him no matter what happens!” and 
he started frantically reloading his pistols. | 
Big Pierre now towered over the two fighting 
men, the butt of his gun upswung, ready to strike 
at the first opportunity; but he did not strike. For | 
now and suddenly the end came. I saw the knife 
of Cutnose bite deep into the right wrist 0. sa- | 
briel; saw Gabriel’s knife drop from his helpless | 
hand; saw Cutnose plunge his knife to the haft into | 
Gabriel’s left bosom and leave it sticking there. 
And then I saw a great marvel, the like of which 
T think not many men have seen. On the instant 
Cutnose drew back his hand from the haft of his 
knife, while his cry of triumph was yet forming on 
his lips, Gabriel, brave Gabriel, seized the haft 
of the knife in his bosom with his left hand and 
drove it to the haft into the left bosom of Cutnose. 
Even before we could spring to their sides, the 
two fell, Gabriel on top and both were dead, whem 
they struck the ground. 
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There came a moment of tense, astounded silence 
and then hundreds of war-whoops burst from hun- 
dreds of throats and above all the tumult I heard 
the loud voices of the three medicine-men. 

‘““Wanawatanda has betrayed us, betrayed us to 
the evil white spirits, with the sticks that thunder 
and kill” they cried. “Kill the white spirits! Seize 
Wanawatanda! We will burn the evil spirit out 
of her. Kill, kill the white spirits!” they yelled, in 
a frenzy of rage and madness. 

In a moment all were fighting again. 

Wanawatanda’s warriors had now massed to- 
gether under Long Arrow around us; but many 
of them were already slain. I do not think that 
he could now muster over fifty fighting men in all. 

“Is there not some hidden place along the shore, 
where we can take to our canoes and get Wanawa- 
tanda out of this?” Du Luth called to Long Arrow. 

“Yes,” the Indian responded. “Long Arrow 
show you. Squaws and papooses gone there. Take 
canoes of white brothers. Take Indian canoes, so 
be ready. Come quick.” 

“To the front!” Du Luth commanded. “We 
must make a way to the lake with our guns. Show 
the way, Long Arrow,” and, bidding the Indians 
bring the body of Gabriel along with them, he and 
his men pushed through the ranks of the friendly 
Indians to the front. 

I gave Wanawatanda, who was beginning to 
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show signs of returning consciousness, into the 
keeping of White Pine, who had come through all 
the turmoil and the fighting unharmed, and now, 
calm and imperturbable as ever, stood by my side; © 
and then I hastened after Du Luth, knowing well 
how sadly he needed every gun to aid him. 

Long Arrow pointed out the way for us to go; 
and at our first volley, which brought down or 
wounded a dozen or more Indians, so closely were | 
they massed together, all fled in the greatest confu- | 
sion and terror. 

“They are spirits!” they cried out, as they fled. 
“Hear their thunder, see their eine) see bow | | 
they strike us neaail, They are spirits who fight 
for the White Wanawatanda! We cannot fight | 
spirits! Evil was the hour when these false medi- — 
cine-men turned us against the White Wanawa- | 
tanda. Let us turn and rend those who led us 
astray. To the torture with them! Burn! Kill!” | 
and I saw them surging around the three medicine- 
men like a pack of ravening wolves. 

“Quick!” shouted Du Luth. “Now is our 
chance! Everybody to the lake! Show the way, 
Long Arrow!” 

Long Arrow sprang ahead and all followed — 
swiftly as their legs could carry them. | 

I hurried back to where Wanawatanda, now : 
partially recovered, ran, somewhat weakly by the — 
side of White Pine; and, throwing an arm under 
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one of her shoulders, helped her along. At the 
some moment Du Luth thrust an arm under the 
other shoulder and we were off, fairly carrying 
the girl between us. 

She looked at us questioningly, wonderingly, a 
little dazedly; but she offered no opposition, she 
showed no fear and she asked no questions. The 
fierce yells and howls and wild whoops coming 
from behind us were enough to show her our need 
of great haste and to tell her that this was no time 
for explanations. 

At the base of the hill we came to a large spring 
of water, from which ran a small stream down 
toward the lake. Great trees along its banks almost 
hid this stream from view. We followed it down 
to a little baylike opening in the shore of the lake, 
where were gathered all the women and children 
of the village and here we found all the canoes of 
the village, as well as our own three loaded boats. 
I quickly laid furs down on the bottom of our 
canoe for Wanawatanda to lie on; for I could see 
that she was still somewhat dazed from that blow 
of Cutnose and from the tragic happenings of that 
fearful day. 

“My poor people! My poor people!” she kept 
murmuring to herself; but she would take no note 
of me, save that she sometimes raised her eyes to 
my face, with that questioning look in them I had 
seen there before. 
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“Give your sister a little time, Paul,’ Du Luth 
said, as he led me to one side. “Say nothing to her 
now of your relationship. The blow of Cutnose 
still sings in her head and all her world has come. 
tumbling about her ears during the last two hours. 
No wonder that the poor girl is dazed! Go not 
near her fora time. Let her rest. Come, we must 
get away from this accursed island, just as soon as 
the darkness of night will enable us to go unseen 
and that will be within the hour,” and he turned his 
eyes to the setting sun. “I do not think that those 
devilish medicine-men will trouble us more. 
Listen! That is the torture-dance you hear!” 

From the far top of the hill there now came 
down to my ears a hideous, dreadful, and fierce 
yelling, filled with sounds of primal cruelties and 
terrible things that have no names. 

“No, I do not think the medicine-men will trou- 
ble us more,” I answered and shuddered. 

In an hour a thick darkness came down over the 
lake; for a heavy black bank of clouds had come 
up suddenly out of the west. We got into our 
canoes and silently paddled out on the dark waters 
of the lake, away from the Island of Wanawatanda. 
In a short time only the domelike top of the hill 
showed in the light of a great fire. That was the 
last I saw of the Island of Wanawatanda, the 
dome-like top of the hill, the great fire, with the 
black, implike figures dancing around it. 
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“Where go?” asked Long Arrow, as he paddled 
his canoe alongside ours, when the last vestige of 
the island of Wanawatanda had disappeared in the 
darkness. j 

“Back to the Mission at Michilimackinac,” an- 
swered Du Luth. “There we will plan for the 
future.” 

“Good,” and Long Arrow, with a vrorshipifal 
glance where Whatlawatands now lay sleeping 
deeply on her bed of furs in the bottom of the 
canoe, fell back. 

All that night we paddled steadily on over the 
waters of the great lake; for we wished to place 
as long a distance as possible between us and that 
island before the light of day came. When, at 
length, the sun came up, there was not a sign of 
that or any other island visible on the surface of 
the lake. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
I COME TO THE END OF MY TALE 


N this morning, as you may well-believe, I 
was most anxious to have a talk with Wana- 
watanda, or Carmela, as I will hereafter call my 
sister. I could see that the daze had gone from 
her mind during the night and that the eyes with 
which she glanced from one white face to another 
were beginning to ask questions. White Pine sat 
near her in the canoe and she frequently turned to 
him; but she spoke in so low a tone of voice that - 
I could not understand the words she said. Du 
Luth saw my uneasiness. 

“Wait, Paul,” he whispered. “We will land 
and have a short rest and sleep in a little while and 
then will be the time for you to tell your sister the 
great news; but [ doubt not but that Long Arrow 
has already told her of your claim to be her brother. 
I have seen her eyes turn often and curiously to 
you, when you were not looking.” 

I agreed to do this, the more willingly because, 
now that the moment to act had come, I could but 
feel a little in awe of her. I still saw her in my 
mind, as I had seen her but a few short hours 
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agone, when she had stood forth and had so cour- 
ageously and so proudly defied Cutnose and the 
three medicine-men and all the five hundred war- 
riors that backed them; and yet I well knew that 
she was my sister and that I should have no fear 
nor awe of her. 

As soon as we had landed Du Luth came to 
me and led me to where Carmela stood talking 
with White Pine. 

‘“‘Wanawatanda,” he said, speaking in her own 
language, as we stopped directly in front of her, 
“this is your own blood-brother, Paul Douay, who 
has come all the way from Montreal to find you, 
his long-lost sister, and take you back with him to 
your father, Giles Douay, merchant of Montreal. 
Your mother was killed, your father badly wound- 
ed, and yourself captured and carried into captiv- 
ity by Cutnose and other Indians during an attack 
on Montreal, when you were a child four years old. 
Your name is Carmela, Carmela Douay. I, Dan- 
iel Greysolon Du Luth, and my men are most 
happy to have been of help to you and your 
brother,” and off came his old coonskin cap and 
he made her a bow that would have done honor to 
the court of our great King. “Now,” and his face 
lighted up with that smile that ever sent a glow of 
warmth into my heart, “I know that you two must 
have many things to say, each to the other. Go 
you and sit yourselves down on that flat rock under 
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yonder tree and I will see that none interrupt you,” 
and he pointed to where a great flat stone lay under 
the wide-spreading branches of a tall oak tree. 
“Salute your sister, Paul,” and a twinkle came into 
his smiling eyes; “and then conduct her to the flat 
rock.” 

I hesitated. Then a flood of warmth and affec- 
tion seemed to sweep through me and my arms went 
around my sister and I kissed her most heartily 
and took her by the hand and led her to the flat 
rock, whereon we both sat down, side by side. 

Up to the present moment Carmela had not ut- 
tered a word, but had listened to all with the im- 
perturbability of an Indian. But she had returned 
my kiss and a soft light had come into her eyes. 
Now, when I sat down by the side of her, she 
turned her face to mine. 

“How you know you my brothere” she asked, 
speaking in her broken French. 

For answer I thrust my hand under the bosom 
of my shirt and brought out the paper whereon 
my father had drawn the birthmark that he had 
remembered was on Carmela’s left shoulder. 

“When I left Montreal,” I said, “my father 
handed me this paper and told me that, when I 
found a white girl living among the Indians, who 
had a birthmark like the image drawn on that paper 
imprinted on the back of her left shoulder a little 
below the neck, I would know that I had found 
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my sister. Unfold the paper and look,” and I 
pointed to the paper that she still held unopened 
in her hands. 

Wonderingly she unfolded it and her eyes grew 
big and round, when she saw the birthmark my 
father had drawn thereon. 

“The mark of my manito!” she exclaimed. “The 
mark of the White Wanawatanda! The mark 
which make Indians look on me as big medicine 
from time when I papoose! I know now you my 
brother. I know now I go with you. My manito 
has spoken,” and she carefully refolded the paper 
and thrust it under the bosom of her robe. 

“Now,” and again she turned to me, “tell all.” 

Then I told her all, as my father had told it to 
me; told of how he had sent me on this long and 
dangerous journey to find her and bring her back 
to him. 

“T long know I white girl,” she said, when I 
had ended. “But I loved my Indians. They good 
to me, all but He-Who-Has-Lost-His-Nose. He 
bad. I try be good to Indians. I had great dream. 
I still think it good dream. But now I see it only 
dream. The Great Spirit He make Indians. 
When Indians ready He change Indians. I much 
foolish young girl, I try change Indians. Indians 
no ready. I ” a look of horor came on her face 
—T do much, big evil. Much blood on my hands. 
I—I ” She restrained herself. “Go! Gobrother! 
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Wanawatanda would be alone. She have much 
sad thoughts. She bury her dead. After Wana- 
watanda, the White Wanawatanda, come back no 
more. Only Carmela, Carmela Douay, your sis- 
ter, come back. Go, brother,” and, rising to her 
feet, she turned her back to me to signify that the 
talk was ended. 

I at once returned to Du Luth, for I saw that I 
had no help to give her. 

“Ts it all right with your sister?” he asked anxi- 
ously. “Will she return with you willingly?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “for she thinks her manito 
so commands. But she is blaming herself over- 
much for the kiiling of so many Indians.” 

“That will soon right itself, when she is away 
from all scenes that will recall it. Now ” and 
the saddest look I have ever seen there, came on Du 
Luth’s face—“‘now, we must bury our own dead— 
Gabriel. Brave Gabriel! He has won for himself 
that nameless, unknown grave in this vast lonely 
wilderness of which he prophesied. The grave is 
dug. Come.” 

He led me to where a great rock thrust itself up, 
tombstone-like, out of the ground to more than a 
tall man’s height on the summit of a quiet hill over- 
looking the waters of the lake. There, at the base 
of this rock, Jacques and Big Pierre had dug his 
grave. His body, closely wrapped in a blanket, 
lay on the ground by its side. We each spoke a 
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few words. Du Luth offered a short prayer and 
all that was mortal of Gabriel was lowered into 
its narrow bed, where the storms of life would © 
trouble it no more. 

Brave old Gabriel! In very truth, even as he 
had said, he had freely given his life to save the 
life of the White Wanawatanda, my sister; and 
never would I forget that, nor would she. 

After a short rest and sleep here, which we sorely 
needed, we were again on our way to Michilimack- 
inac. Du Luth was most anxious to be on his mis- 
sion to the Indians of the Northwest; and I, now 
that I had found Carmela, wished to get back with 
her to my father at Montreal as speedily as possible. 
Accordingly, we made all haste with our padding; 
and, about the middle of the afternoon of the third 
day, we beached our canoes on the shore in front of 
the buildings of the Mission of Michilimackinac. 

The two Fathers—boylike I forgot their names, 
for which I now crave their pardon—came run- 
ning down to us, greatly astonished and rejoiced 
to see us back again so soon. But, when they found 
that I had my sister with me, their rejoicing was 
doubled and they insisted on our going with them 
into the Mission House and telling them the story 
atonce. They listened to our tale with many pious 
expressions of astonishment; and, when we had 
done, Du Luth and I had difficulty in breaking 
away from their questioning. But we both were 
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determined to be in our canoes again at sunrise 
and, in order to do that, there were many things 
more needful for us to do than to answer questions. 
Accordingly, we left Carmela under their pious 
care until the morning; and, at once, set about 
making ready for our going at sunrise, Du Luth 
on his mission to the Indians to the west and the 
north of Lake Superior and I back to Montreal 
with Carmela to gladden the heart of my father. 
Before we went to sleep that night, we had all our 
preparations made. As I was about to separate 
from Du Luth for the night, I begged him to go 
back with us to Montreal. 

“No, Paul,” he answered, “my work is here. 
And a great work it is, my boy, to help in explor- 
ing and developing this great wilderness, to aid in 
bringing this vast region under the dominion of our 
glorious King and to open a way for the blessings 
of Christianity to go to all these divers and be- 
nighted peoples. A great and glorious work, is it 
not, Paul?” 

“Yes, yes,” I answered heartily and a great long- 
ing came into my heart—But no. Now, I had an- 
other and a greater duty. After—The good God 
only sees behind the veil that hides the future! 

The next morning I was up a good hour before 
the sun and by sunrise our canoes were in the 
water. Long Arrow and six of his men, all that the 
fight had left him, were to go with us to Montreal 
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as an escort and to help in paddling the canoes. 

Now the moment for our departure had come 
and the gate of the mission swung open and Car- 
mela, one of the Fathers walking on either side of 
her, came walking down to where our canoes and 
the canoes of Du Luth sat side by side on the water. 

At the appearance of Carmela, I think every 
squaw among her Indians, who had come with us 
to Michilimackinac and who were now to be left 
behind, began to howl in a most doleful manner 
and all, men, women, and children crowded around 
her and begged her to stay with them. Truly, it 
was an affecting scene and I could see clearly how 
deeply these savages loved and honored, nay, 
reverenced, my sister. To them she was still the 
White Wanawatanda. 

Carmela was deeply moved. I could see that she 
was even meditating staying with these poor In- 
dians, which says many good things of the kind- 
ness of her heart. Du Luth also saw the danger. 

“Come,” he said, stepping quickly to my side, 
“‘we must get her into her canoe at once. Take you 
one of her arms and I will take the other.” 

I spoke to Long Arrow. He cleared a way for 
Carmela to the canoes; Du Luth and I took her 
by the arms and we soon had her in her canoe. But, 
even under these affecting circumstances, Indian- 
like, she controlled her feelings. She did not weep; 
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but I saw that she could not speak from the great 
lump that choked her throat. 

“Now,” and Du Luth gripped my hand, “‘good- 
by, Paul. Good-by, Carmela,” and ever the chival- 
rous gentleman, he caught up one of her hands and 
pressed it to his lips. “Best of luck to both!” and 
he turned quickly and hurried to where his canoes 
awaited his coming, for I could hear the choke 
coming in the last word he uttered. 

I had already said my good-by to Big Pierre and 
Jacques, who, of course went with Du Luth. 

“Dip paddles!” shouted Du Luth a moment 
later; and into the water went all our paddles and 
out on Lake Huron went all our canoes, the three 
canoes of Du Luth turning toward Lake Superior 
and our own three canoes going southward along 
the western shore of Lake Huron. 

I well know I shall never find a better friend, a 
braver man, nor one who loves King and Country 
more, than this French gentleman, chivalrous sol- 
dier and wilderness explorer, Sieur Daniel Grey- 
solon Du Luth. May the kind God and the blessed 
saints have him always under their care! 

There is no need of my giving an account of our 
long journey back to Montreal and right glad am 
I of it; for my hand grows weary of much writing 
and my brain of sides thinking. Only this will I 
set down. 
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Each day my affection for my sister, Carmela, 
grew. Never a word of complaint came from her 
lips during all of that long, difficult, and danger- 
ous journey. No matter what hardships were to be 
endured, or what perils were to be faced, she ever 
met them with a smile on her lips and cheery words 
on her tongue. Many long talks we had, in which 
I told her of our father and of life in Montreal and 
great became her interest; and ever when we talked 
she was most diligently studying our language, so 
that by the time we had come to the St. Lawrence 
River and were nearing Montreal, she spoke 
French nearly as well as I did myself. 

Then came the great day when I knew that be- 
fore night we would be in Montreal. I became as 
excited as a small boy and my tongue ran a race 
with my thoughts. 

What had happened during my long absenceP— 
It seemed like years to me. What of my father? 
Each moment I grew more excited, more anxious. 
Even Carmela caught something of my excitement. 
Her eyes sparkled and her face flushed, as she 
watched the passing shore of the river for her first 
glimpse of Montreal. Then, of a sudden, our canoes 
swept around a wooded point of land 

“See!” I shouted. ‘There stands the old stone 
windmill!” and I pointed to where the old mill 
lifted its sturdy walls on the top of a hill. “And 
there is the fort! Look, above it floats the flag of 
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France! Our flag, your flag now, Carmela! That, 
those old gray walls you see lying near the shore 
of the river, is the Seminary a5 

Thus I rattled on until at length our canoes shot 
up alongside the pier that jutted out into the river. 
Then I leaped out of the canoe, caught Carmela 
by the hand and, I fear, jerked her out of the canoe 
and up on to the pier. 

“Come!” I cried, keeping tight hold of her hand. 
“There is father’s store!” and, forgetting all else, 
forgetting the excited crowd that was fast gather- 
ing around us, for we all wore the clothing of the 
wilderness, I, still keeping tight hold of Carmela’s 
hand, raced to the door of the store and flung it 
open 

There, standing behind his counter, bargaining 
with three housewives of Montreal, with his back 
toward us, stood my father, as I had so often seen 
him standing in the past. 

“Father! Father!” I yelled. “I have found and 
brought back Carmela!” and then, with so wild 
a whoop of joy that the three good housewives of 
Montreal, fled, screaming in terror, out of the door, 
I caught Carmela up into my arms and sprang 
with her to my father’s side. 

“Here she is!” I cried and placed her in his arms. 

Now, having told all that I set out to tell, I will 
come speedily and right gladly to the end. 

Father, having always been of a saving nature 
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and there being much profit in trading for the furs 
of the Indians, now found himself a wealthy man; 
and, seeing how fair a daughter I had brought him 
out of the great wilderness and noting the shrewd 
quickness of her mind, he determined to take her to 
Paris, where her loveliness and wit could find fit- 
ting and ample scope. But I, I would not go with 
them, so great had become my love of the wild, 
free, vigorous, independent manner of living in 
this mighty New World. Accordingly, my father 
soon settled his affairs at Montreal and went with 
Carmela to Paris; and I and Flash remained in 
Montreal, contented and glad to be in this great 
New World, albeit we both, man and dog, sadly 
missed my sister and my father. Alas! and yet 
again alas! Flash is now getting too old to go ad- 
venturing with me longer in the mighty surround- 
ing wilderness. 

Since then years have gone by. Carmela has 
married and has become one of the great ladies 
at the court of our most glorious King, Louis XIV, 
giving frequent cause for the heart of her humble 
brother to swell most pleasantly with pride. 

Now, to come to the occasion of all this great 
labor, the like of which, God forbid! I should ever 
undertake again. Some months agone a letter came 
to me from Carmela, imploring me most urgently 
to set down on paper the happenings of that long 
journey I made, in the company of Sieur Du Luth 
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into the far wildernesses of the New World, in 
search of the sister stolen by the Indians, when she 
was but a babe. She was most anxious for me to do 
this, so that she might preserve it for the reading 
_ of her two children, a boy and a girl, the like of 
whom she thinks were never before born of woman. 
I promised the more willingly, because no record 
of this long and perilous journey of Sieur Du Luth 
has been made, save the meager account in the let- 
ter Sieur Du Luth himself wrote and addressed 
to Monsigneur, the Marquis de Seignelay. Truly, 
so great an adventure by so brave a man, should 
have a more fitting record. 

This, with the utmost thankfulness on the part 
of my humble self, brings me to the end of my tale. 
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